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PREFACE 

T he poetry of the Great Victonans has been frequently 
considered, and the first sixty years of the nineteenth 
century have often been mapped out and descnbed 
The second half of the century, despite numerous biographies 
and essays, has not received any consecutive treatment Some 
years ago I realized this absence of a contmuous accotmt of 
later mneteenth-century poetry, and once I had ascertained 
that Professor Ohver Elton did not mtend to contmue his 
Suro&y of English Literature after 1880, I undertook the con- 
struction of a chromcle and a cnticism of Enghsh poetry from 
i860 onwards In most mstances I have hmited this study to 
writers whose mam work appears after i860 I have omitted 
the later work of Tennyson, Brownmg, and Matthew Arnold, 
and others who begm m the earher part of the century, along 
with the work of those who are still hvmg 

I issue this volume m the behef that there will be a reawaken- 
ing mterest m later nmeteenth century poetry The vanety 
of verse in these decades is notable, and the contrast with the 
first half of the century is profound The facile generalization 
IS frequently made that there is httle m Enghsh poetry between 
the Pre-Raphaehtes and the work of the mneties Nothing 
could be more false Patmore, Meredith, Hardy, Bridges, 
Hopkms, and many others, had all begun earher, nor do the 
mneties present one compact movement, but a thrustmg forth 
of confhctmg talents I hope that this volume will serve two 
purposes first as an account of four decades and more of 
Enghsh poetry, and secondly as a record of my own judgments 
on the work that they contam These two purposes are kept 
as separate as possible, so that those who disagree with my 
cnticisms may yet be able to use the volume as a chromcle 
A note on relevant critical hterature is mserted at the end of 
each chapter 

I should hke to take this opportumty of thankmg Professor 
Martm, of the Umversity of Liverpool, who read this volume 
while it was m manuscnpt, and Professor E de Sfihncourt, 
i/dao gave me some valuable suggestions on the chapter on 
Robert Bndges I owe a deep debt to Professor R M Hewitt, 
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who has put his exceptional knowledge of the poetry of the 
period at my disposal and has guided my errmg steps on a 
number of occasions To my wife I am mdebted for help on 
many pomts and for the preparation of an mdex 
References and bibhographical matter have been removed 
from the foot of the page, where they might trouble those who 
wish to read a clean text, and will be found at the ends of the 
chapters, where it is hoped that they may be used without 
mconvemence by such as wish for them 

I have sought, wherever possible, the permission of pubhshers 
and executors to quote the passages which I have used from 
cop3?nght matenal to illustrate my cntical text I would 
apologize for any omission, or incomplete reference m the 
foUowmghst for A C Swmbume, to Messrs Hememaim, Ltd , 
Chnstma Rossetti, to Messrs Macmillan & Co , Ltd , Wilham 
Moms, to Longmans, Green & Co , Ltd , Wilham Alhngham, 
to Longmans, Green & Co , Ltd , Fiona Macleod, to Mrs 
Wilham Sharp , Coventry Patmore, to G BeU & Sons, Ltd , 
Franas Thompson and Mrs Ahce MeyneU, to Wilfnd Me3mell , 
Thomas Hardy, to Messrs Macmillan & Co , Ltd , and to the 
author’s executors , Robert Bndges and Gerard Manley 
Hopkms, to the Clarendon Press, Oxford , Andrew Lang to 
Messrs Longmans, Green & Co , Ltd , Sir Edmund Gosse, to 
Messrs Hememann, Ltd , W E Henley, to Messrs Macmillan 
& Co , Ltd , and to the author’s executors , for R L Stevenson, 
to Messrs Chatto & Wmdus, and to Mr Lloyd Osbourne , 
John Davidson, to* John Lane The Bodley Head, Ltd , Oscar 
Wdde, to Messrs Methuen & Co , Ltd , and to the author’s 
exwutors , Ernest Dowson, to John Lane The Bodley Head, 
Ltd , Lionel Johnson, to Messrs Elkin, Mathews & Marrot, 
Ltd , Stephen Philhps, to John Lane The Bodley Head, Ltd , 
Mary E Colendge, to Sir Henry Newbolt for poems from the 
volume pubhshed by Elkm, Mathews & Marrot , and to Mr 
A E Housman for permission to quote from his poems I 
am mdebted to Messrs Gteorge G Harrap & Co , Ltd , for 
pomission to quote m Chapter IV some sentences from my 
study of Wilham Moms pubhshed by them 

B I K 

SSCTMELD 


January 1933 



INTRODUCTION 

I N' the livmg organism the moment of birth and death can 
never be preasely traced, and so with poetry no absolute 
periods emerge , but the death of old ideas and the birth 
of new forms contmue m a perpetual motion Yet m certam 
decades the contrast between ascendant and dismtegratmg 
schools gams a keener emphasis, and it is then that the values 
of the new developments can be most easily perceived Such 
an mstructive juxtaposition of old and new occurs m English 
poetry durmg 1850-1860 The present volume isolates the 
fresh activities which began m that decade, and with them as 
a point of departure outlmes the chromde of Enghsh poetry 
from i860 to the close of the century This mtroductory note 
gives, m general perspective, the relation of the poetry of the 
early nmeteenth century to the new forms which emerged m 
and around i860 ^ 

' The years 1821-1834 mark the most melancholy mterlude 
of mortahty m the history of Enghsh poetry Enghsh roman- 
ticism comes to an abrupt end, not through any exhaustion of 
purposes but by the removal of its poets with calamitous 
swiftness Keats, bom m the same year as Carlyle, had died 
of consumption at Rome m 1821 , m 1822 Shelley was drowned 
off Leghorn, and m 1824 Bjiron succumbed to marsh-fever at 
Missolonghi , Scott, weaned by the struggle to meet his 
creditors, died at Abbotsford m 1832 , two years later Colendge, 
despite the care of the Gillmans, gave up his long and unequal 
straggle with ill-health Most of these hves had come to an 
untimely end , accident, disease, frustrated effort accompany 
their memory, with the suggestion of high talents stiU maturmg, 
or of gemus struck off at its height A few figures of the 
previous age remamed, but with all them earher impulses 
numbed Wtwdswuith, who passed through the horrors m 
France m 1792 without losmg faith m humamty, hved on, 
petrified, a reactionary and a pensioner from whom * the breath 
qpdftaer sprat ’ of poetry hacT departed Smcere and consistent 
m his new doctrmes he was conscious of loneliness , the b^t 
hfe*had known had departed, and the troubled days from which 
gteat verse had been made Southey contmued m pedestnan 

h XI 
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worthiness with a pension from Peel, until 1843 , Leigh Hunt, 
another pensioner, survived his impnsonments and skirmishmgs 
m radicd joumahsm, to produce essa5?s and editions of poems, 
until his long hfe ended m 1859 ^ was effective 

in English romanticism had come to an end 
Nor were the romantic poets fortunate m the reputation that 
pursued them after death, for dunng the period 1830-1860 
they all endured diverse misrepresentations The legend of 
‘ cockneyism ’ clung to Keats even after the pubhcation of his 
Ltfe and Letters by Lord H oughton m 1848 Matthew Arnold, 
wntmg m 1880, was expreiimg~anestimate far more apprecia- 
tive than that of the earher half of the century when he 
commented ‘ His Eniymm, as he himself well saw, is a 
failure, and his Hypmon, fine thmgs as it contams, is not a 
success But m shorter thmgs, where the matured power of 
moral interpretation, and the high architectomcs which go with 
complete poetic development, are not required, he is perfect ’ ^ 
Tennyson had shown by 1830 how the early mneteenth century 
could gather up the technical mgenmty of the ' shorter thmgs ', 
but Keats's aesthetic philosophy and his profound if mcomplete 
mterpretation of expenence were left for later decades to 
rediscover Shelley is scarcely more fortunate His l3uical sfall 
is recognized, but his wide-rangmg power of convertmg an 
upstart philosophy mto a noble poetic reality is demed hun, 
and once agam Matthew Arnold, wntmg m 1888, ciystalhzes 
mto a smgle phrase a generous estimate of the stunted impres- 
sions of Shelley’s work held m the early mneteenth century 
/The man Shelley, m very truth, is not entirely sane, and 
Kelley’s poetry is not entirely sane either The Shelley of 
actual Me IS a vision of beauty and radiance mdeed, hut 
availmgnothmg, effectmgnothmg And m poetry, no less than 
m Me, he IS a “ beautiful and ineffectual angel, beatmg in the 
void he lummous wmgs m vam ” ' » Browmng, for a moment 
seemed prepared to see Shelley plam (‘ Sun-treader, 
Me and hght be thme for ever • ’), but he withdraws from this* 
early str^s of thought mto his own philosophical precfccupa- 
tions In this mneteenth century depreciation of romantic 
poetry Byron sufEeredjjPiiDst of all The early mneteenth cen- 
tury did not forget him It extr^ted from his poetry and his 
Me all that was least meoiorable, and having idolized tl^ 
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selected features, grew tired at length of the image that it had 
created * From the great Byron of Beppo, The Viston of 
Judgment, and Don Juan it turned with disdam Matthew 
Arnold favoured Byron, for had not Byron also m his own day 
fought the compact majonty of Bntish Phihstinism ? But 
Arnold contnved to write his long essay on B3n:on without 
mentionmg Don Juan ® Nor, as it will appear later, did the 
later mneteenth century ever rediscover m poetry the intense 
satinc power of B37ron The Chaucerian frankness, the cascad- 
mg laughter, the subtle umon of pathos and comedy, the 
roguery and irony of Don Juan are lost from one end of the' 
century to the other This failure to remtroduce mto poetry 
the mature quahties of the Byromc gemus is the dearest 
perspective mto the taste of the century,® and B3u-on had 
already drawn his own conclusion on the contrast between 
himself and the age which was to follow ‘ The truth is, that 
in these days the grand pnmum mobile of England is cant 
cant pohtical, cant poetical, cant rehgious, cant moral ’ ’ 
Equally senous is the early mneteenth century misconception 
of Colendge Over him lay heavily the double condemnation 
of mcoherent speculation and of a life wrecked by opium He 
had a group of loyal followers, but m the popular imagmation 
he remained as the poet of a few magnificent but harmless 
verses, a moment of brightness m a douded life His poetical ' 
skill entered nchly mto the form and diction of early nineteenth 
century poetry,^and can be seen as a strong formative influence 
on Tennyson '^Yet these isolated poetic excellencies disguised 
the thinker, more learned than any man of his age, who had 
attempted to brmg together the broken fragments of thought 
into a smgle image of truth ( ‘ My system, if I may venture to 
give it so fine a name, is the oiily attempt I know, ever made 
to reduce all knowledges mto harmony I wish, m short, 
±0 connect by a moral copula natural history with pohtical 
nistory , or, m other words, to make history scientific, and 
laence histoncal — ^to take from history its accidentahty, and 
from science its fatalism ’®)Colendge,m this pass^e was 
already definmg the central problem of Victorian thot^t, but 
only a few alert mmds realized his profundity John jSfestprt 
Mill as early as 1838 coupled hun and Bentham as ‘ tie two 
great semmal mmds of England m their age ’,® but it has beai 
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left for the present century to shatter completely the legend 
of Colendge’s mdolence, and to estabhsh all that he might 
have contnbuted to the Victonan dilemma Yet even m the 
penod (1830-1850) when he was most misprized his ‘ seminal ’ 
quality was workmg His influence on rehgious thought has 
been weU summarized m the phrase, ‘ Colendge was, m fact, 
the father of the broad-church movement and he was the 
godfather of the high-church ' His influence on Newman 
and on the Oxford Movement has yet to be fully recognized _ 
The year 1830 is thus a real date m the history of Enghsh 
poetry romanticism has been submerged or diverted , the 
old poets are dead, or meflective , apart from mmor wnters, 
such as Beddoes, Darley, EUiott, Wade, and Clare, the field is 
empty There is a more distmct break here than at any other 
?f)enod m the century , mdeed, the poetry of the later mneteenth 
century m many of its aspects is the rediscovery m a new form 
of the romantic tradition which was driven underground 
(between 1824 and 1830 The early mneteenth century from 
1830 constructed a new poetry, with Tennyson and Browning 
emerging 4s dommant figures TTiey begm their effective work 
m the same years, Tennyson with Poems (1832) and Brownmg 
with Pauhne (1832) , they achieve recogmtion and gam the 
major expression of their gemus m the same penod, Tennyson 
with Poems (1842) and In Memoriam (1850), and Brownmg 
with Men ani Women (1855) In their later work, despite 
The IdyUs (1859) and The Rtng and the Book (1868), they may 
change techmcally, but they show no important development 
either poetically or spmtuaUy At first it is difficult to realize 
how clearly Tennyson comes to separate his poetic purposes 
from the romantic movement His apprenticeship is romantic , 
frequently even m his later work the dicor is medieval and up 
to 1842 he frequently goes questmg after the poetic methods 
and effects of Wordsworth, Keats, and Colendge But already 
m 1842, and more persistently after that date, he narrows his 
underlymg poetic motives to the elucidation of contemporary 
problems His purposes are strangely akm to those of Pope 
m The Essay on Man and The Moral Sattres, with the satinc 
element elimmated JEfe,is esploitmg poetic resources for 
contemporary arntroversKS'-and moral discussion, and m*a 
language mtelligDble to the layman Uhlike tope,' he has 
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behind him the whole tradition of romantic poetry to colour 
his work with melody and suggestive phrasmg, while a personal 
urgency of spiritual exploration transfigures his endeavour 

I stretch lame hands of faith, and grope. 

And gather dust and chaff 

Brownmg is more obviously removed both m motive and 
technique from the poets who precede him Despite his 
references to Keats and Shelley and his Gothic extravagances, 
he IS only mcidentally affected by the romantic tradition If 
his early blank verse owes something to Shelley, his later verse 
*and his couplets seem all his own, vocabulary, syntax, and 
rhythm all flung from his own mmd He has obvious Ehza- 
’'bethan contacts, and one is frequently remmded in his work 
of the metaphysical poets and of the prose of Carlyle, but once 
his tutelage has passed it would be difficult to attach him m 
any way to the poetry that immediately preceded him 
Tennyson and Brownmg devoted themselves to the debate 
of the century — ^the attempt to construct a faitWIlBiA would 
mcorporate personal immortahty m a hberal, even pfersonai, 
mterpretation of Christianity. It is here that they approach 
more closely to Coleridge than to any of the romantic poets , 
only, Coleridge m his mature penod realized that poetry was 
not the right medium for effectmg this discussion They wept 
further and attempted to consider institutional morality in 
verse , they portrayed rnwhid and abnormal types who were 
infected with moral mdisciphne, and the dilemma of those who 
remam within a faith and are yet uncertam of its relation to 
truth With such themes they explore that compact and 
insular controversy which dommates the early mneteenth 
century and penetrates all forms of imagmative hterature 
Carlyle is the central figure m the discussion which develops 
later mto the debate between the scientists and the represen- 
tatives of organized rehgion As has already been suggested, 
much of the work of Tennyson and Brownmg, particularly m 
their earher penods, is free from these preoccupations , to 
adapt Arnold on Keats, ‘ the shorter pieces ’ are frequently 
absolved, but the larger effort of their mature endeavour is 
directed to these purixises verse 4o roister ,their 
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passage from spiritual uncertainty to individual spiritual 
secunty Browning from the first has a consistent optimism 
which Tennyson did not always possess, for though he mas- 
querades under different dramatic disgmses, it is possible to 
detect his underlymg emphasis on a faith jubilantly held despite 
difficulties, with personal immortahty as a sure but unproven 
result of a hfe where evil is the necessary accompaniment of 
moral growth He defines his position most clearly m Chnst- 
mas-Bve and Easter-Day (1850), Saul (1855), and m the Pope’s 
monologue m The Rtng and the Booh His secunty is asserted 
rather tjian revealed, and it remams unshaken by the hordes 
of grotesque figures — Sludge, Gmdo and the rest — ^which haunt 
his imagmation After his mamage with Ehzabeth Barrett m 
1845 his attitude begms to harden mto dogma 
^he virtues and limitations of the penod 1830-1860 are more 
absolutely defined m Browmng’s work than in that of Tennyson 
Jt IS true that Ten nyson, m the vCTsejif lus ceptral, penod, 
f^^e^teg~{Ee success and behef in_ prosperity lie ^ ^ 
’^yTicfonim thought He "iGareff particularly the faitih m 
fuitffe lor* S^Kn^^tE" a” somewhat complacent 
flinty wifBinwell-defined frontiers UTaj^ealed mccessRilly 
JoTEe tradftTdnal ihftues of the English people, and he honoured 
some of their traditional heroes, yet he a ttempt ed honestly to 
f^ the perplexities wffich scientific concepfrons and_changmg 
nStffuticais were_deyelopir^_nor did he cloistet hunseliiiuiny 
iSusory palacf of art, msusceptible to the^adual disintegrafion 
IfrbundTim ^I'With in M^onam {1850) he re-states his faith 
as he had remewed it smce Arthur HaJlam’s death m 1833 
This poem, pubhshed rune years before Darwm's The Ongtn 
of Sfectes, has withm it a summary of evolutionary thought, 
dmved possibly from Chambers’s The Vestiges of Creation 
(1844), and attempts to relate this to the Victorian conception 
of the possibihties of hhman hfe^Teimyson state clearly the 
philosophical scepticism which arises from a m^lxenal coimep- 
tion of history based on science He see s hfaturfe. not as . a 
mellowmg influence, disgphned by order and harmony, as it 
iGad appeamd m Wordsworth's Poetry, but as a nitblpRg stm pr|3rip 
of type m^t h typejd whidi human history might be % passin g 
tti ddent t TjSs s^nBe 3 ~ ^idh of nught ha^e ctmvey:ed 
Teimysoii mto%a poet of tragic stress, aAd there are moments 
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m In Memonam when this seems possible Instead he with- 
draws, before the poem has closed, a frightened, huddled figure 
shfeltermg behmd a faith which he cannot justify He c omes , 
as Brownm g had done, to the haven of s piritual sec untv,“wlfh 
a behef m a beneficent P roviden ce and m personal immortali ty 
asessa^aE^E^Ei]ij2Iintey 
^Tennyson and Brownmg contmued their work late mto the 
century, but by i860 their effective purposes had been revealed 
m their personal solutions of the Victonan controversy In 
prose the controversy contmued, m Huxley and m Spencer, 
but m poetry, with some mmor exceptions, it exhausts itself 
'hy i860 This mdeed is one of the most impressive contrasts 
between the earher and later nmeteenth century .Aftej i860 
controve rsy and ^scussion r^oetiy ceases some poefe remove 
from argument mto^ aesthetic world of their own creation , 
others adhere to a tradition of Cathohc Christianity which 
renders argument imnecessary and releases poetry for the 
exploration of mystiasm , a few attempt out of their recog- 
nition of new knowledge to construct a new synthesis of belief 
Between Tennyson and Brownmg and the later nmeteenth 
century there remams, however, a number of notable figures 
whose work helps to detemune the perspective of later nme- 
teenth century verse Foremost stands Matthew Arnold, the 
pivotal figure who relates t he e arlier witt the later tradition 
For the more the poetry of the nmeteenth century is explored, 
the more does it appear that Arnold gathered into his own 
perplexity the most varied features of the poetic image of the 
whole century A rnold m his long weary years as an mspector 
of schools saw tEem^mary life of England more clearly than 
any other poet he knew the harsh, cruel values of those 
decades, and^e saw Jlow mdustnahsm was destroying not oply 
the fiace of Eri^and, but man’s very power of perceivmg beauty 
4 s a cntic he sets himself against this jiational Philistinism , ' 
ar^while Tennyson and Brownmg are occupied with more 
attract problems, he makes his audience aware of a society 
that IS dosmg its ugly doors on the arts 4 Through him we 
learn somethmg of that bleak isolation of tnfe artist m a world 
otherwise occupied, which appears and reappears m later 
nineteenth century poetry In his own verse he presents three 
^toct motives which struggle for supremacy la his mind, and 
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they are all instructive First, like Tennyson and Browning, ^ 
he a ttempts out of spm tud distress to create a satisfying fait h J 
In pro^, he succe^, but the synthesis contents his intellect 
only , his poetiy from Resignation (1849) is the record of one 
tortured by the dismtegration of all that he would wish to hold 
secure Among it§ many expressions the most poignant is m 
Dover Beach 

The Sea of Faith 

Was once, too, at the full, and round earth’s shore 

Lay like the folds of a bright girdle furl’d 

But now I only hear 

Its melancholy, long, withdrawmg roar, 

Eetreatmg, to the breath 

Of the mght-wind, down the vast edges drear 

And naked shmgles of the world 

Arnold, like Tennyson and Brownmg, enters ‘the valley, of 
intellectual doubt but unlike them he never comes through'y 
Much of his most memorable verse is thus occupied m exploring 
a spintual dilemma which he is impotent to resolve This first 
element m Arnold is paralleled m his fnend Arthur Hugh 
Clough (1819-1861),^^ who dwells amid the same perplexities , 
but a comparison of their poetry shows how clearly m Arnold 
this first motive was modified by othfer susceptibilities- For, 
opposed to this poetry of spintual distress, there hes his own 
entical doctrme reasserted m his essays and given its most 
'formal expression m bis preface to Poems (1853) ^feere, more 
consciously than any other poet of his age, he rejected romanti- 
agm^ a nd at tempted to restore to poetry the cool, sane quahties 
of classic al narrat ive, ^ e port rayal of ‘ excehent actions such 
as ‘m ost powerfu lly a ppeal to Jhe jggreat primary human 
aSechons ’ 1* ^ He would detach himself from the decorative 
excess of the Gothic and equally from the anal3dical poetry of 
his own age Yet the strange ano maly soo n appears that 
Arnold’s cntical precepts failed to saJ*^IynS' emotionally, ]ust 
as his erection of a rdigious behef id his prose essays had failed 
to satisfy him spmtually (jX is true that he attempts to evolve 
a poetry based on his ’cnticism, and Merope, Sohrab and 
Rustum, Balder Dead ar^the cold idols of a hferary faith to 
wldch whole nature could not respond ^^ore defimtely iiis 
rejection of Empedocles on Etna shows the gap between his 
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cntical precepts and his creative impulses For there remains 
m his poet ry, and there mtrudes s hyly mto his cntiigosni,”^ 
elemOTt_ opp osed to aU that he h ad asse rt^, a su ppress ed 
rpman tici sm^ which jou^hjm intimatelj^jaoJ to_^_own_ag^ 
but to the later juneteenth century It can be seen most clearly 
m The Forsaken Merman, where the Merman descnbes his lost 
bnde 

Once she sate -with you and me. 

On a red gold throne m the heart of the sea. 

And the yomigest sate on her knee 
She comb’d its bright hair, and she tended it well, 

When down swung the sound of a far-off bell 

She sigh’d, she look’d up through the clear green sea , 

She said ‘ I must go, for my kmsfolk pray 
In the httle grey chur^ on the shore to-day ’ 

So Arnold repressed the ‘ red gold thrones ’ of romanticism for 
the ‘ grey ’ duties of his own age, but memones remam they 
dominate The Strayed Reseller , Calhcles represents them m 
Empedocles on Etna , they mtrude even mto The Scholar-Gtpsy 
This tgntaUve romantiasm, wit h its desertion of contemporary 
jffoblems, was^Ee'elSinSLl m'Sfnold which niany in the later 
decad^ were to follow 'Nor was it m thought only that he 
led mto strange places where he did not mtend to lead, for 
prosodicaJly m the tepid irregularities of The Strayed Reveller, 
and. of other poems, he set an early example for later prosodic 
adventure 

To isolate Tennyson, Brownmg, and Arnold, and to sfuJy 
them alone m relation to the later nmeteenth century would 
be to simplify undyly, for many mmor movements flourish 
between 1830 and i8fe , some of these are considered later m 
contact with the poetry which they influenced, but others have 
almost exhausted themselves before i860 'In the large per- 
spective of the whole century such wnters as Sir Henry Taylor^® 
(1800-1886), the mild Wordsworthian of Phthp van Artevdde, 
will have no distmct place, although he joms m that retreat 
from romantiasm of the earlier half of the century ''The 
‘ Spasmodic ’ poets, imdigested as is much of their work, have 
a more formative influence Under the influence of Goethe’s 
l^ust and of cosmic dramas such as Manfred and Promdheus 
Unbound, which have elements derived from it, a number of 
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poets between 1830 and 1850 had evolved a vague 
Lmetunes incoherent but frequently 

Phiho Taxaes Bailey (1816-1902) had inaugurated it with Festus 
S , Richard Hengist Home (1803-1884) had continued 
Orton (1843) , while Alexander Smith (^^30-1867) in ^ 
Life Drama (1853) and Sydney DobeU (1824-1874) 
uLk) pursued the tradition The wide popularity of their 
tverse, ebulhent with its own enthusiasms, may account m par 
"for the sluggish reception which the Pre-Raphaehtes gamed 1 
the fifties The influence of the school marks the e^ly wor 
of Bell Scott, while Meredith, James Thomson ^d Tennyson 
himself, are not untouched by its mfluence BeU Scott shows 
a imnor poet emergmg from Spasmodic trainmg mto contact 
with the new poetry of Rossetti In the fifti^ the reputation 
of the school suffers a sudden dechne with the pubhcation 
Avtoun’s review m Blackwood’s for May 1854 of a. suppose 
Spasmodic drama Ftrmthan, and of the full hoax tragedy a 
few ixionths later 

other mmor poets influence the later mneteenth centu^ m 
unexpected ways Richard Monckton Milnes, Lord Houghton 
(i8oq-i885), is remembered less for his poetry than for re^uvmg 
an mterest m Keats (1848) , he opened the doors of h^ hbrary 
to Swmbume and he was the patron of David Gray Ebenezer 
Tones (1820-1860), a poet of Spasmodic afifimties, had ^ 
madental mfluence on Meredith, while Rossetti proclaimed his 
virtues along with those of other neglected writers More 
impressive is the mfluence of Emily Bronte, achieved m the 
few deathless lyncs m which she gave expression to a rebelhous 
rejection of creeds, and an adherence to some vague but 
strenuously defined pantheism 

Yarn axe the thousand creeds 

That move men's hearts unutterably vain , 

Worthless as withered weeds. 

Or idlest froth amid the boundless mam 


Such linos impressed Swinburne, who was generous in his 
recognition of Emily Bronte^s talent, and they enter more 
precisely into his conception of Heriha In a firmer manner, 
Edward Fitzgerald (1809-1883) pervades the later penod, and 
had he nossessed the last mfinmty of noble mmds, his rare 
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aptitudes nught have been organized into a major influence 
He retained an independence m taste, and, despite a fnendship 
with Tennyson, he refused to carry his admiration for Tenny- 
son’s verse much beyond Poems (1842), apart from his en- 
thusiasm for the songs m the Arthunan Idylls The samei 
mdependence pursues him m his small but precious output off 
creative work The Rubaiyat (1859), in which Omar Khay- 
yam’s verses are ‘ tessellated mto a sort of Epicurean Eclogue, 
in a Persian Garden entered mto the poetry of the Pre-' 
Raphaehtes and contmued as an mfluence mto the closmg 
decades of the century Rossetti bought a remamder copy for 
a penny at Quantch’s and mtroduced the poem to Swmbume , 
the stanza is embedded m Laus Venens and the philosophy 
penetrates wudely mto Swinburne’s work 
The conditions already described make the decade jSSO-xS^o 
a penod of profound transitiomm mneteenth century poetry 
Tennyson and Brownmg, stfll at the height of them reputation, 
are seen by some discemmg mmds to have reached their 
chmactenc Arnold’s position is already defined, though his 
most memorable work is to appear a httle later m Nm Poems 
(1867) Rossetti had been workmg as early as 1847 , m 1850 
The Germ appeared and m 1858 Morris’s The Defence of 
Guenevere Swmbume had pubhshed The Queen Mother and 
Rosamond m i860, and Patmore The Angel in the House m 
1854 Here m the fifties the old meets the new, and the func- 
tion of this volume is to trace the history of Enghsh poetry 
from this penod of transition to the end of the century 
The changed quahty of the new schools of poetry can be 
discovered most easily by contrastmg their govemmg motives 
wuth those of early mneteenth century verse The simplest 
smgle perspective can be gamed by the generalization that the 
jgid controvemy of ^th and unfaith recede s fro m its dommant 
i^sition as a poetic Iheme It is as if l^e Oxford Movement, 
^Immatmg m Newman’s'retreat to Rome (1845), Jaad. acted as 
a catharsis for that conflict as far as poetry is concerned, 
though the debate is a submerged motive until^Jie end of the 
century There arises, as one fresh element, a new rehgious 
^pqetry,. Cathohc and mystiGal m motive, removed entirely from 
U>e.„earher disputes, and <u«ing a spintual allegiance to the 
poetry of the seventeenth century Coventry Patmore 
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achieves an additional importance when he is considered as 
the pioneer of this movement He is followed by G M Hopkins 
and Mrs Me3mell, while Christina Rossetti, as an early figure, 
umtes this work to the poetry of the Pre-Raphaehtes , nor 
can the later verse of Robert Bridges be seen faithfully unless 
his mdebtedness to this poetic tradition be allowed 
Such poets accept a faith and explore its s37mbolism and 
expenence With the Pre-Raphaehtes there develops a school 
that withdraws from all such discussion They solve the 
Victorian debate by excludmg it from their poetry, and yet 
they are conscious of its existence Moms, rejectmg the High 
Church movement, which as an undergraduate had attracted 
him, protects his verse from his own age by a retreat to 
medievahsm Rossetti remams content to employ the ntual 
and legend of CatKohcism without statmg any obhgation to 
.the faith Swmbume, despite his temporary allegiance to a 
pantheism not imhke Shelley’s, his frequent vituperations of 
the Deity, and his excursions into pohtics, erects m his most 
formative penod a world of artistic expenence mdependent of 
curceilt discussion These writers, despite their widely vaiymg 
methods, form the most compact movement m the earher 
decades under discussion (1860-1880) With them romanticism 
returns, but it has suffered changes It has lost its hberal 
contacts with philosophy and pohtics No French Revolution 
arouses it mto new hope or creative despair , neither Swm- 
bume's enthusiasm for Italy nor Moms’s sociahsm is an 
adequate substitute for that earher stimulus Further, it would 
appear that romanticism while dormant m England had visited 
France, and now on its return the sea-change is apparent The 
broader contacts of earher English romanticism have been 
narrowed by a passage through the mmds of ThdophilejGautier 
^f B audelaire , the taint "Sf inortahty is upon it with an 
mcieas^ emphasis on its detachment from morals, while its 
techmcal methods have gamed a certam preciousness through 
wmtact with the theory of Vart pour I’art This is emphasized, 
even where there is no direct French mfluence, by the conscious 
withdrawal from life which characterizes the whole group Not 
that this IS without Enghsh precedent, as appears in the 
mffuence of Keats on Swanbuma^ and even Tennyson m ius 
sarly poems had si%geSted an artistic detachment of which he 
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would not have personally approved The Pre-Raphaehtes 
gathered from early romanticism what they could best assmn- 
late , Keats as an influence is dommant , Shelley appears 
intermittently , B 3 nron, whom they appreciate, they failed, 
imfortunately, to imitate , Blake^ they rediscovered and he 
enters frequently mto their worE^ Yet beyond all this, general' 
conditions separate them widely from earher romanticism, for 
if the French Revolution was a stimulus to poetry at the close 
of the eighteenth century, the society resultmg from the 
mdustnal revolution is the plague from which Victonan 
romanticism fries to escape Colendge m the earher days of 
romantiasm had suggested the mdependence of the imagma-' 
tion , now from the„<fread_of the unlovehness-mxamdJhem 
later p oets are l^jtq^advocate its isolation This gives a sense 
of pat hos to the_reviyal of medieya^m m nineteenth century 
poetry »c'Tenn37son had used it, but apart from his early poetry 
"which the Pre-Raphaehtes admired, his motive was to display 
his own age Now it is_employed defimtel y a s an ^capeJ 
Sometmies one feels jfrat Victoiian romantiasrn is a ghostly 
masqu^ade , only when all is qmet m the night do these poets 
come out and, donmng their antique costumes, revive their 
dreams of long-faded beauty When_j^y has ccrn^ they ^e 
gone, and the.wakmg world JpiQws them not W hile thus they 
h ave narrowed the motives of romanticism ^d elevated love 
into a supreme position, they have ennched ^e technical 
r^omces of their poetry , Rossetti has restored a more mtimate’ 
contact with Italy than had existed smce Elizabethan tunes , 
Swmbume has brought Greece ^^d France equally to his 
service , and Moms has exploit^ ];ceJa.ndic: resources which, 
despite Gray’s experiments, had remamed strangely neglected 
Through all their achievement, the sense of resignation imphcit 
m their work gives the suggestion that here romanticism is 
entermg on its last phase, and that impression is strengthened 
when one approaches the work of their adherents m the 
nineties . ' 

While rehgious verse and the poetry of the Pre-Raphaeht^ 
dommate the period under survey, much else remams withm 
these last four decades of the nmeteenth century Har^and 
J^edith, for instance, respond m a fresh way to the mam 
Victonan controversy by attempting to construct m verse a 
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new synthesis of their behef and of their knowledge, mcor- 
fporating evolutionary conceptions into their formula Their 
conclusions and their prosodic methods he widely apart, but 
their endeavour adds a keen, newly qmckened motive to poetry 
This is not the place to consider the mtncate problem of 
later Victonan taste, though one can record the impression 
that m these decades while hteracy is mcreasmg the audience 
of poetry is changmg '‘The tradition of humane education 
which had served us from the sixteenth century is breakmg 
down, and there is a decreasmg famihanty with the mythology 
which had served poets for over two centunes The new pubhc 
found contentment m fiction rather than m poetry, and though 
fiction can equal the achievements of any art form it has 
obviously a larger tolerance of pedestnan talents 'Meredith 
and Hardy are dnven from poetry to fiction, and mcreasmgly 
poetry ceases to be a profession and becomes a subsidiary 
activity of men whose mam employment hes elsewhere ; Both 
the creation and the readmg of poetry become esotenc rather 
than popular, and the penod lacks any figure such as Shake- 
speare or B3nron who can dommate the general audience 
without sacnficmg any element of artistic identity There is 
poetry for the larger audience, but it is obviously infected with 
the tastes of those to whom it is addressed Yet the history 
of poetry is not the history of taste , it is not what was once 
popular but what has suffiaent mtegnty to r emain that 
matters, and m these decades there emerges a vaned body of 
poetry, traditional and experimental, which survives that 
ultimate test 


1 Estimates of the nineteenth century as a whole can be found in 
A Survey {X830-1880}, O Elton, 1920 Die cnghsche Uteratur des 19 
wnd 20 Jahrhunderis, Bernhard Fehr (Potsdam), 1931 The Literature 
of the Victonan Era, Hugh Walker (1910) is an eaxher attempt, as is 
G Saintsbury s brief study A History of Nineteenth Century Literature 
(1/80-1896), (1896, etc ) For the minor poets of the century The Hosts 
and the Poetry of the Century ed A H Miles (1893, etc ), is still a useful 
guide For the transition from the nmeteenth century to the twentieth 
see Modem English Writers (1890-19x4), Harold Wilhams (revised ed. 

1925) 

2 Essay prefixed to the selections from Keats in Ward’s English 

Poets, Vol rv (1880).# * 
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3 The Ntneteenth Century, January 1888 

4 {and others) onByron,^ W Chambers English Associa- 
tion Pamphlet November 1925 , Byron tn England S C Chew {1924) 

5 Preface to Poetry of Byron (1881) 

6 In criticism as apart from creation, Byron does gam appreciation 
later in the century See Chambers loc cit m 4 

7 Letter to John Murray, etc , February 7, 1821 

8 Table Talk for September 12, 1831 

9 London and Westminster Review, August 1838 

10 Coleridge on Logic and Learning, Ahce D Snyder (1929) Cole- 
ridge as Philosopher, J H Muirhead (1930) 

11 The Romantic Revolt, C E Vaughan (1907) 

12 I heard this phrase used of Arnold by W P Ker I am not aware 
that it occurs m his pubhshed work 

13 For an mterestmg and unusual view of Clough, see Humbert 
Wolfe in The Eighteen-Sixties (1932) 

14 Preface to Poems (1853) 

15 Lascelles Abercrombie has a study m The Eighteen-Sixties (1932) 

16 For details see Memoir of W E Aytoun, Theodore Martm (1867) 

17 Letters of Edward Fitzgerald (1907), I, 348 
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CHAPTER I 

DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI 

AT tunes a wnter appears whose significance extends 
beyond his actual work or its intrinsic ment He 
X JIl estabhshes himself,(by the strength of his personahty, 
in a symbohc relationship to his tim^ and to infl uen ce per- 
meates the work of his contemporant^ and successors This, 
power, whl cli Col^dge'fiag~once po ssessedi isihe-c^mandmg- 
cEaf acfCTi'l jFof Dante Gabnel Ross e tti ^ (18 28-1882) (^Through 
him "the changing values in Victonan poetry become apparent, 
and around him are the men who divert poetry from the 
pdrposes and motives employed by Tennyson and Brownmg 
and Matthew Amolc^ It was not that Rossetti occupied 
himself m any sterile attack on Tennyson and Brownmg, for 
he admired Tennyson’s early work, and he imitated Brownmg, 
but when to mmd and creative power came to their maturity 
he found that he was workmg m a different way Whatever 
may be true of pamtmg, the Pr^Raphaehte movemen t m 
poetry is httle more than the emergenc e of Ro ssetti. aj|ery,j 
disruptive mmd^ sometimes disordered, b ut fil ways stimulat ing 
young writers to new poetic methods i 
'His whole tfaditibn was "fresh The grandfather was an 
Italian blacksmith of Vasto ~His father, Gabnele Rossetti,® 
had been driven out of Naples by the despotism of Ferdmand, 
and had spent to exile m England teachmg Itahan and mdi- 
catmg an anti-papal significance to the Dimna Commedta 
Thus Dante Gabnel had grown up outside the traditions of 
Enghsh life H19 mother was a sister of that erratic ph37sician, 
Johif Wilham Pohdon, who had been a member of one of those 
human menagenes that accompanied Byron on to contmental 
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travels, and who, after various exploits m literature and 
medicine, died ‘ from a subtle poison of his own composition ’ 
F.-nghsh life and e-ven the traditional approach to English 
hterature were to Rossetti of strangeness all compact The 
one umty to which he gave passionate loyalty was that of his 
own faiMy Bom in 1828, and chnstened Gabnel Charles 
Dante, he was one of four children , Mana, the eldest ^827), 
became a nun m an Anghcan order , Wilham Michael, the dull 
but exhaustive chronicler of the family, was bom m 1829, 
and m December 1830 Chnstma was bom, the last of the 
children, whose births all date withm three years and ten 
months 

The ba ck^ound of his hfe was Itahai^ but it was a back- 
ground which he never saw While he” visited France and 
Belgium he never set foot m Italy Cathohasm lay m his past 
and rose at tunes with its S5mibohsm to colour his poetry He 
contnyed to assimilate _the aesthetic possibihties of Catholic 
ntual ^dTegend TOthout being ag^ted by th 4 Mth " Sumlarly , 
h^ mother’s devout Protestantism, which do min ated the home, 
left him untouched His father’s hfe had been sacnficed to 
pohtical conviction, and the Charlotte Street house was once 
illuminated with the presence of Mazzim, but to the problems 
of pohtics and of social institutions Rossetti remained mdif- 
ferent He discovered his own world m poetry and pictonal 
art and found there complete occupation Had he been cap- 
tured before adolescence by the traditional machinery of 
education he might have evolved mto a foreign-lookmg Enghsh- 
man, not too mdistingmshable from the pattern, and possessing 
the nght opmions and the nght prejudices He escaped He 
had irregular tuition, first at a day school of mdifferent ments, 
and later (1837-1843) at Kmg’s College School and at Kmg’s 
College This, combmed with his father’s instmcbon and the 
services of a German tutor, left him ignorant of many thmgs, 
but preserved a mmd passionately free for its owm devotions 
Freedom was his privilege, but an absenc e of disnplmft w as 

penaltv. it feft ^teilmg mark'on his painting^ it smudged 
and blurred a n^ber of h i s poems. Mniais, who had the 
discipline without the genius7comments on one of his drawmgs 
‘ A very clever and ongmal design, beautifully executed * 
chairs out of perspective,’ and his brother, Wilham Michael, 
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adds the laconic comment that Gabnel never mastered perspec- 
tive nor paid much attention to it 
In 1846, with his general education ended, and after certain 
prehmmary mstruction m pamting, Rossetti entered himself 
as a student m the antique schools of the Royal Academy, but 
the restlessness which donunated his hfe soon became apparent, 
and m March 1848 he wrote to ^rd Madox Brown, for per- 
mission to become his pupil Brow, a'ybimg man of twenty- 
seven, accepted the yoimg stranger and set him to work on 
stiU-hfe themes (‘ pickle-jars and bottles ’), a sobenng disciphne, 
which Rossetti considered as httle better than the Academy 
Schools Chafing for a freer movement where accomphshment 
could be achieved without restnctions, he was at tracted by 
the work of Holman Hunt, who was then only twenty-one 
Rossetti, with the impetuousness which marks his every action 
at this penod, called on Hunt and asked him plamtively if 
pickle-jars were an essential prehmmary to pamtmg Hunt 
decided that they were not, and Rossetti was allowed to 
struggle with ongmal compositions m oils Of aU his pamter 
associates Hunt was the most generous, and he suffered later 
more than any member of the group m his struggle for recog- 
mtion He mtroduced Rossetti to Millais, the bnUiant boy of 
mid-Victonan pamtmg, who had exhibited m the Academy at 
seventeen and who now at the mature age of nmeteen years 
was setthng down to a career of artistic prospenty 

Such were the three young men who set before themselves 
the task of foundmg a new movement to reform English 
pamtmg It is probable that all they wished at first was to 
associate with one another, to strengthen their common behef 
m the high purposes of their art Millais, the most facile and 
the most shallow, pampered and successful, had more technical 
skill than the others with less imagmative insight Himt, 
smcere and slow, firm m his convictions, and with a keen 
rehgious faith, dung to his conception of Pre-Raphaehtism long 
after the others had lost touch with the movement Rossetti 
knew httle of pamtmg and less of the history of art, but with 
his great forehead, his dehcate tapermg fingers, his deep voice 
and large sensuous eyes, he was a figure that demanded leader- 
ship A vague association was not enough for him , Ms Itahan 
tradition suggested doser alhances, and so he combmed the 
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knowledge of his assqaates with his own purgoses and en- 
thusiasms to fonn a sort of secret society, a Pre-Raphaehte 
Brotherhood, with definite prmciples and methods of work 
The Prf-R^haehte Brotherhood^ fonned m 184 8, was b y 
1851 largely disban ded. Men of such varied temperaments 
'could not long agree, nor was Rossetti an easy or even a fair 
associate The fact that the movement ended m discard has 
led to most confiismg accounts of its mam purposes The 
simplest and clearest statements are those of Wilham Michael 
Rossetti, who acted as major-domo to the group, and of Ruslan, 
who championed it, partly because he thought that its pnnciples 
were rather hke his own ® W M Rossetti, in his memoir * 
of his brother, enumerates the objects of the Brotherhood 
*(1) To ha ve genim ie ideas to express , (2) to st udy Nature 
'attentively, __so as to know ho^ to express them , (3) to sym- 
pathiz e with IS direct and serious ahdhe^tfe^ injirewous 
art tolth^exclusion of^aJ'^'cdnvention^ and self-paradmg 
and le^ed by rote* (4) to produce thoroughly good*picture_s 
and statues Ruskm m his famous Ttmes letter of May 13, 
IK50, explamed more cntically what he beheved Pre-Raphaehte 
aims to be ‘ The Pre-Raphaehtes (I cannot congratulate them 
on common-sense m the choice of a nom de guerre) do jnqt 
desire or pretend m any i^ayj^o„imitate antique pamtmg ais 
^ch They know very httle of antique paintings who suppose 
^e Works of these young artists to resemble them As far 
as I can judge of their aim— dor as I said, I do not know the 
men themselves — ^the Pre-Raphaehtes mtend to surrender no 
advantage which the knowledge or the mvention of the present 
time can afford to their art They mtend to return to early 
days in this one particular only — that, as far as in them hes, 
they will draw either what they see or what they suppose nught 
have been the actual facts of the scene they desire to represent, 
irrespective of any conventional nd^^of picture^malang , and 
they have~chbsen their unfortunate, though not maccurate, 
name, because all artists did this before Raphael’s time, and 
after Raphael’s tune dtd not this, but sought to pamt fair 
pictures rather than represent stem facts , of which the 
consequence has been that from Raphael’s time to this day 
histoncal art has been m acknowledged decadence ’ It is for 
the students of Enghsh art to determme the importance of the 
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movement in the history of Enghsh pamtmg Even if its 
pnnciples were wrong, or even if the pictures produced failed 
to conform to the principles, it served at least to awak en m 
toCQgnition that pamtmg wn sj ^uATyof 

to household decoration, or a substitute 
for fiction — ^ ^ ^ 

The term Pre-Raphaehte Brotherhood would not enter into 
toe history of Enghsh poetry except for two accidents first, 
P2Si^ a.n d se condly^ he was fortunate m mfluen^;; 
mg forward mmds in poetry as well ^ in j>amtmg. Yet httle 
oFT?Ssseffi s own work, or of that of his associates, conforms 
to the principles set out by the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood 
As has been already suggested, the Pre-Raphaehte movement 
in poetry is httle more than an inconvenient synonjm for 
Rossetti s personal influence on Enghsh poetry 

a. brief hterary venture m a 
The G erm , it first appeared m January 1850 T' 
tw o numbers it was r e-nam ed . 4 ?^ cmd Poetry , it 
cBasedr^^uffiThe foui^^ issue m April 1850 ItspoBcy^wasTiever 
clearly defined, but it served as a means for the pubhcation of 
Rossetti s The Blessed Damozel and of ten other poems, and 
of his prose narrative Hand and Soul Christina Rossetti also 
contnbuted verse, and here appeared too an early draft of 
Thomas Woolner's My Beautiful Lady, and work by Coventry 
Patmore It was one of Rossetti's most barren projects that 
brought him seven years later (1857) into contact with two 
younger men whom he was to influence He had undertaken 
to adorn the Debating Hall (now toe Library) of toe Union at 
Oxford with frescoes pamted by himself and his friends 
Among his pupils was a young Oxford man, Edward Burne- 
Jones, whom he had persuaded to abandon regular unde’F- 
graduate studies for pamtmg Bume-Jones"^ had brought to 
Rossetti's notice one of his own set, a stocky, thick-set, bearded 
fellow, Wilh ^ Mo m who had already written poems If 
chanced that as they worked on these Arthunan frescoes, which 
damp and the fumes of naked gas-jets were soon to obhterate, 
there came to Rossetti an undergraduate from Balhol with 
Birkbeck Hill to mtroduce him as Mr Algernon Charles 
/ Swmbume So Rossetti met two men to whose creative powers 
he was to give keen impetus ^ They both developed to produce 
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pork that is widely different from his, and neither of them is 
pre-Raphaehte as the term was understood m 1848, but, hke 
Rossetti himself, they brought fresh elements mto the poetry 
bf the century 

Rossetti’s pubhshed work is contamed m three volumes — 
The Early Italian Poets (1861) (repubhshed as Dante and his 
Circle, 1874) , Poems (1870) (repubhshed 1881) , Ballads and 
Sonnets (1881) In 1886 W M Rossetti pubhshed The Works 
(re-issued in an enlarged edition in 1911), with a number of 
additional pieces not previously pubhshed In 1930 The Ballad 
of Jan Van Hunks, an early piece revised later, was pubhshed 
The information which chronology presents is frequently mis- 
leading it does not necessarily bear a close relationship to 
that secret time sequence formed by the ordermg m the mind 
of imaginative expenence With Rossetti the dates of volume 
pubhcation bear an unusually false relationship to the penod 
of actual composition, and m pursumg this difference one 
comes mto contact with the most mtimate side of his life In 
1850, one of Rossetti’s fnends, Walter Deverell, had seen m a 
London milhner’s shop a young woman assistant of exceptional 
beauty, named Elizabeth Siddal,^ whose features have become 
known as one of the t3q)es which Rossetti repainted with 
unweaiymg tenacity Miss Siddal was beautiful, but she was 
not robust , it is probable that even when Rossetti first knew 
her she had consumptive elements m her constitution No 
one was less well designed to express considerate affection 
than Rossetti , he seized what he wanted and used it tempes- 
tuously for his own purposes Fnends, patrons, acquamtances, 
all suffered from an egoism that was so natural that it was 
almost unconscious Miss Siddal was to suffer too She had 
sufficient talent m drawmg to attract Ruskm, but her cultural 
background and her physical strength were ill-adapted to 
struggle with this fiery and irresponsible spint with which she 
was brought mto such mtimate contact Nor was the situation 
simplified by Rossetti’s encounter m 1857 with Jane Burden, 
later Mrs William Moms, who exerased a deep mfluence upon 
him 'The mamage was delayed until i860, and m 1861 
Elizabeth Rossetti gave birth to a stillborn child In 1862, 
suffenng equally from phthisis and from Rossetti's neglect, She 
took an excesave dose of laudanum and died Overcome by 
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remorse, Rossetti, tmobserved, placed &e manuscnpt of 
£oems as a gestme of expiation m her co&i It is difficult} 
td'standTn judgment over such actions, which, viewed dis- 
passionately, may seem emgJjggglgSiSSSfiili^ Meredith 

could have told Rossetti, the pnce of sentiment is a high one 
Rossetti discovered it to be excessive Urged by numerous 
fnends, he was led m 1869 to gam Home Office permission to 
disinter the poems, which he used m preparing the 1870 volume 
Part of the pnce to be paid for Rossetti’s excursion mto senti- 
ment hes in the difficulty of chronology m his poetry His 
first volume, apart from the Itahan translations, is published 
m 1870, but the poems it contains belong mainly to the penods 
1847-1853 and 1868-1870 

In 1862 Rossetti moved to Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, where for 
a time he had Swmbume and Meredith as co-tenants The 
years that followed were the fullest and most prosperous of 
his hfe He had freedom for his own habits of life, as much 
work as he desired to undertake, and as many friends as he 
wished It was only in 1866 that he began to feel the effect 
of ill-health In 1868 Mrs Moms reappeared as a sitter for 
his pamtmgs, and under the influence of her personality he 
laid the_ foundation, m 1868-1871, to his sonnet sequence The 
House of L%fe In 1868 and 1869 he visited Pe nk ill Castle, m 
Ayrshire, where Wilham Bell Scott was staymg under the 
patronage of Miss Ahce Boyd The 1869 visit, while it did 
httle to improve his health, led him to write a number of poems, 
Troy Town, Eden Bower, The.^ream’s Secret In 1869 he 
began to take chloral to induce sleep, and from that year to 
the end he was consistently strugghng with various degrees of 
lU-health ‘ I am hardly my own ghost,’ he wrote to Alhngham 
m 1870 The Poems, which appeared m 1870, were warmly 
received, and this encouraged Rossetti to reissue his Italian 
translations m an enlarged form as Dante and his Circle m 
1874 Aimdst the praise there came, m 1871, the insidious 
attack of R obert Buchanan , who, under the pseudonym of 
‘Thomas liimtland’, wrote an article m The Contemporary 
Review for October 1871, entitled The Fleshly School of Posir^ 
—Mr D G Rossetti The article was “ela'b6fafied*in''i872 
BjMhty School of Poetry, and other Phenom^ 
of the Day, and Swmbume was mciuded m the diatribe 
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Rossetti was deeply affected by the virulence of this criticism , 
the phrase which particularly hurt him was the suggestion that 
he was bmdmg himself by solemn league and covenant ‘ to 
extol fleshhness as the distmct and supreme end of poetic and 
' pictonal art ’ Buchanan, later, withdrew this vulgar mis- 
appraisement, but at the time it wounded Rossetti deeply 
He prepared an effective reply, which was published m The 
AthencBum m 1871, but the mcident helped to develop m him 
a feehng, which later grew mto a mama, that he was bemg 
persecuted Between 1872-1874 he recovered sufficiently at 
Kelmscott to paint La GhnlandMa and other oils m which 
Mrs Moms appeared, but little poetry was produced In the 
closmg years of that decade, while ill-health was contmually 
dommant, he continued to pamt, and his work remained 
popular with buyers Between 1879-1881 there came a return 
to poetry with Rose Mary, The White Ship, The King’s Tragedy, 
and some additional poems to The House of Life The early 
volume of 1870 had been a contmued success, and in 1881 
Rossetti repubhshed it with revisions, and with the addition 
of The Bride’s Prelude The House of Life m an expanded form 
and the new poems and ballads were pubhshed m the same 
year as Ballads and Sonnets In April 1882, at the age of 
fifty-four, he died 

This biographical account has served to show that the dates 
of volume pubhcation (1870 and 1881) are a misleadmg gmde 
to the chronology of Rossetti’s work His poetry is concen- 
trated m certam groups of years, and even then it is written 
m the scanty leisure of a professional painter The first penod 
contains the tentative work before 1847, in which year The 
Blessed Damozel was wntten He was already engaged on the 
Italian translations which belong mamly to 1845-1849 The 
major part of the early verse is produced between 1847-1854 
There follows a lull m poetic production until 1868-1870 when 
he wntes vigorously, mamly upon the expansion of The House 
of Life, and finally m the penod of his last lU-health there emerges 
a short penod of mtensive revision and composition between 
1879-1881 In the foUowmg survey the poems are discussed 
chronologically with reference to these years of poetic activity 

Rossetti approached poetical composition with a background 
of readmg very different from that of his contemporanes 
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Italian was to him a second language, and to this had been 
added mstruction m German and m French His own reading 
had lam mainly in stones of romance, in Terror Tales and m 
supernatural themes Scott had mmgled with ' Monk ' Lewis’s 
Tales of Tenor and Tales of Wonder and with Memhold’s 
Sidorna the Sorceress and The Amber Witch Ballads had early 
attracted him, and he found m his German readmg a close 
union of ballad form with weird and supernatural themes One 
of his earhest pieces was a baUad attempt, Sir Hugh the Heron, 
and his first successful plunge mto poetry is a translation of 
Burger’s Lenore m 1844, a remarkable piece of work for a boy 
of sixteen despite its prosodic madequacies The mfluence of 
German poetry was strong at this early penod , he read parts 
of Faust, mainly one may imagine for the sake of Mephistopheles, 
and in 1846 he rendered Hartmaim von Aue’s Der Arme 
Hemnch as Henry the Leper Further, he was already attempt- 
mg translations from the Italian He chose his own readmg 
m Enghsh poetry he early recogm2ed his affinities with Keats , 
he admired and imitated Browmng, and he was frequently 
m aking his own discovenes among less well-known poets The 
record of these years shows that Rossetti’s readmg and learmng 
were much wider than they often appeared to be 
A number of the poems in the years 1847-1854 are expen- 
mental A Last Confession (begun m 1849) is m style an 
exercise m Browmng’s dramatic monologue form The theme 
of jealousy and murder with an Itahan setting Rossetti may 
have contnved by combimng suggestions from Byron’s The 
Giaour with recollections of some refugee at his father’s house 
He has given his narrative, particularly at the close, the vibrant 
urgency of Brownmg’s style, but he appears restless amidst 
the contmued reahsm which the tale demands In two 
memorable passages he leaves the dramatic situation and its 
necessities to descnbe more pleasmg scenes where sensuous and 
mystical elements mute , one is a descnption of a woman’s 
face, a recogmzable verse account of the Rossetti type, and 
the other a dream 

I know last night 

I dreamed I saw into the garden of God, 

Where women walked whose painted images 

I have seen with candles round them m the church 
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They bent this way and that, one to another. 

Playing and over the long golden hair 
Of each there floated like a ring of fire 

Which when she stooped stooped with her and when she rose 
Rose with her Then a breeze flew in among them. 

As if a wnndow had been opened m heaven 
For God to give His blessmg from before 
This world of ours should set , (for m my dream 
I thought our world was setting and the sun 
Flared, a spent taper ,) and beneath that gust 
The rings of light quivered hke forest-leaves 

In Jenny {1848 and 1858-1869) he attempted a more lyrical 
expression m the dramatic monologue form Rossetti thought 
well of this poem and wrote to Wilham AUmgham m i860 
‘ Jenny I reckon the most senous thmg I have written ’ 
He explores m four-beat couplets the thoughts of a man who 
sits with a tired prostitute asleep beside him Very diverse 
judgments have been expressed on the poem, whose language, 
despite its psychological msight, seems frequently sentimental 
and overstramed Jenny was an experiment, with Browmng 
again as the model, m portraymg the mmd of a character as 
revealed m a dramatic situation Rossetti discovered that 
while he could treat such themes of human expenence they 
were not the material m which his poetic power could best be 
revealed 

From the poems of 1847-1854 there emerge dommant 
motives, which show how Rossetti is separatmg his own 
individual quahty both from mutation and from preconceived 
poetic theones In the early poem My Sister’s Sleep (1847- 
1849) he had attempted to obey the major Pre-Raphaelite 
prmciples of accuracy m detail and truth to nature 

Our mother rose from where she sat 
Her needles, as she laid them dowm. 

Met lightly, and her silken gown 
Settled no other noise than that 

Here it is apparent that he has attempted to restram hunself 
into a mosaic of accurate detail disciphned to attam an effect 
of poetic realism But as m pamtmg so m poetry this self- 
prescnbed emphasis on mmuteness came mto con&ct with a 
mystical element in his mmd, elusive, fugitive, fashionmg its 
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dream thought mto dim and mtangible images This conflict, 
of matenal detail with Dantesque visio n yie lds his jnost-ongmaL. 
poe ^ m this penod It appears clearly m his best-known 
poem. The EUssed Damozel, written by 1847 and frequently 
revised The scene is that of a woman m heaven watching her 
lover on earth Rossetti gamed suggestions from Poe, and 
possibly he knew Herrick’s Comfort to a Youth that had Lost 
his Love , ® a number of the details arise from direct memones 
of The Divine Comedy ® The treatment, however, is fresh, and 
illustrates these two contrastmg elements m Rossetti’s mmd 
The theme is of mystical suggestion, a moment m the Paradiso, 
butats purpose is to praise the human love of man and woman 
This contrast of mystical and matenal is not mcongruous but( 
pleasurable-and surpnsmg It is emphasized by the descnption , 
of heaven as ‘ the rampart of God’s house ’, and by the earthly^ 
imagery through which the figure in heaven is portrayed 

The blessed damozel leaned out 
From the gold bar of Heaven 

We see the universe from heaven, but it is with the simple > 
imagery of our own world the earth, ‘ a midge ’ , the curled 
moon, ‘ a httle feather ’ , and the souls mountmg to God ‘ hke 
thm flames ’ The submersion of these two elements m 
Rossetti’s imagmation and their consequent umon m a poem 
can be paralleled m a number of pieces of this penod, notably 
m The Card Dealer {1849) The poem opens as a precise 
excerpt of reahstic descnption Rossetti, with a picture by 
Theodore von Holst m mmd, portrays a woman dealing cards 
The foUowmg stanza illustrates the luxunous wealth of coloured 
detail in the openmg movement of the poem 

Her fingers let them softly through 
Smooth polished silent thmgs 
And each one as it falls reflects 
In swift hght-shadowmgs 
Blood-red and purple green and blue 
The great eyes of her rings 

Later this world of realism is dissolved mto dream, symbohcal 
m ifs purpose and medieval m suggestion, and it is with this 
mood that the poem closes 
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Thou seest the card that falls — she know s 
The card that follow eth 
Her game m thv tongue is called Life 
As ebbs thv daily breath 
\Mien she shall speak thou It learn her tongue 
^ind know she calls it Death 

Lovers Nocturn (1854), a poem which rests in a twiht obscurity, 
shows the tnumph of fantasy over the world of fact Rossetti, 
descnbmg the house of a magician who sends dreams into 
sleepmg mmds, imagines that he might himself penetrate this 
' vaporous unaccountable ' store-house to send his dream to 
his lady This theme is evolved subtly, from a background of 
elaborate dream detail The stanza, as the foUowmg example 
illustrates, was one of the most mtricate, both in rhyme and 
numbers, that Rossetti evolved 

Poets' fancies all are there 

There the elf-girls flood with wings 
Valleys full of plamtive air , 

There breathe perfumes there m rings 
Whirl the foam-bewildered sprmgs , 

Siren there 

Wmds her dizzy hair and sings 

Further, Rossetti contnves a dim, intangible imagery to sustain 
the mood, as m this descnption of the approach to this dream- 
world 

Gropmg m the wmdy stair, 

(Darkness and the breath of space 
Like loud waters everywhere ) 

It IS as if aU the sohd details which decorate his Pre-Raphaekte 
exercises m verse had disappeared m a night of storm, whence 
aU that can be seen and touched is banished, so that one 
gropes, terrified and yet fascmated, m a world where sound 
and wind and water are ah that remain of the scenes of common 
day Such are the two elements which struggle for supremacy 
m Rossetti's mmd, and part of the history of his poetical 
development is the mcreasmg mastery of the Dantesque visions 
over the world of reality 

This conflict, while it rests at the centre of the problem of 
Rossetti as a poet, will not alone serve as an mterpretation 
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of his poetic purposes In the penod 1847-1854 he disentangled 
his poetry from its prescnbed Victonan duties of expounding 
the ideas of the time , he released it from its obhgations to 
investigate the conditions of moral or spiritual consciousness 
This he achieved naturally, almost secretly, as if he were 
unaware of his own purposes He never had to revolt against 
his century because he was never m it , spmtually he existed 
not m an age of scientific discovery with an emphasis on ‘ the 
condition of the people but in a world of his own which had 
the decor of Dante's Italy Seldom does he choose a contem- 
porary theme m 1849 he wrote a senes of discursive poems 
describmg his journey to Pans and Belgium, but these were, 
with one exception, not pubhshed with his permission In 
1852 he was led for some unexplamed reason to wnte an 
ode on Welhngton's Funeral But his charactenstic poetry is 
marked by a withdrawal from contemporary problem and 
circumstance It can be seen in The Burden of Ntneveh (1850 
and later), where he shows how distasteful and unreal was the 
modem world m which by an unkmd accident of time he found 
his physical existence 

In our Museum galleries 

To-day I lingered o’er the prize 

Dead Greece vouchsafes to hvmg eyes — 

Her Art for ever in fresh wise 
From hour to hour rejoicing me 
Sighmg I turned at last to wm 
Once more the London dirt and dm , 

And as I made the swing-door spm 
And issued, they were hoistmg m 
A wmgdd beast from Nmeveh 

And the same approach is contmued later m the poem 

Now, thou poor god, withm this hall 
Where the blank wmdows blmd the wall 
From pedestal to pedestal. 

The land of hght shall on thee fall 
Which London takes the day to be 
While school-foundations m the act 
Of hohday, three files compact. 

Shall learn to view thee as a fact 
Connected with that zealous tract 
" Rome — ^Babylon and Nmeveh * 
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5^ In withdrawing to his own world, he felt no antagonism to 
rehgious behef, as Shelley and Swmbume had done One may 
trace an autobiographical sentiment m the hnes m The Bnde‘s 
Prelude 

But though I loved not holy things. 

To hear them scorned brought pain, — 

They were my childhood 

UHis mind dehghted m the nch s3nnbolism of Cathohc ntual, 
and he employs it without behevmg in the faith which it 
represents He used it as he would have used any other 
matenal whose form and suggestion attracted him This 
explams the presence of Ave (1847 and later) among the poems 
of this penod Wntten in four-beat couplets denved from his 
study of Blake, the poem is a movmg account of the life of 
the Virgin Mother, endmg m what seems almost a confession 
of faith The note attached to the poem m 1869, however, 
reveals his purpose ‘ This h3min was wntten as a prologue 
to a senes of designs Art still identifies herself with all faiths 
for her own purposes ’ Similarly, the other poems on rehgious 
themes are closely connected with these purposes, and with 
the possibihties of Chnstian story m both poetry and painting , 
it IS this motive that governs both The Portrait and the sonnets 
on Mary’s Girlhood The latter are closely connected with his 
early picture of The Annunciation 

This IS that blessed Mary, pre-elect 

God's Virgin Gone is a great while, and she 
Dwelt young m Nazareth of Galilee 
Unto God's will she brought devout respect. 

Profound simphcity of intellect. 

And supreme patience From her mother's knee 
Faithful and hopeful , wise in charity , 

Strong m grave peade in pity circumspect 

Swmbume summarized Rossetti's approach to Chnstiamty 
when he wrote ‘ Rossetti has felt and given the mere physical 
charm of Chnstiamty with no admixture of doctnne or of 
doubt ’ 

In examimng the mam features of Rossetti’s poetic con- 
sciousness, it has been necessary to concentrate on pofems 
which suggest more emphatically his personal quahties , others 
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remain, and among them some of his most popular pieces He 
had, through his early readmg of Scott and of Percy’s Rehques, 
supplemented by Burger and Goethe, attained a strong mterest 
m the ballad form He reahzed both the mtention and method 
of the ballad, the allusive presentation of a theme swiftly 
developed, and the depth of feehng simply and unernngly 
conveyed This he understood, but the complexity and conflict 
of his creative impulses led him frequently to modify the direct 
sunphcity of the ballad form, to meet his sophisticated purposes 
He frequently introduces subtleties of verbal suggestion 
mhented from Keats and Tennyson and mtncacies of mood 
denved from those of his other poems His earliest verse 
experiments were m this form The Ballad of Jan van Hunks, 
made when he was eighteen, was much re-fashioned m his last 
years It is an unusual piece for Rossetti, an exercise m comic 
grotesque, based on memones of a story which he had read in 
childhood of the devil’s wager with a Dutchman for a smoking 
match Shghter than the other poems, it confirms the generah- 
zation that the Pre-Raphaehtes had httle talent for humour 
m poetry Davtd Shand, another early poem, is a close approxi- 
mation to baUad form, while it is only half-senous in theme 
With The Staff and Scnp (1851-1852) he entered successfully 
into possession of the ballad form The story, adapted from 
the Gesta Romanorum, is of a pilgrim who, havmg fought for 
a lady, leaves her at his death his staff and scnp In the 
medieval legend when nch smtors approached her she grew 
ashamed of this humble legacy, but Rossetti makes her faithful 
to her champion and gives the poem a mystical conclusion 

The hsts are set in Heaven to-day 
The bnght pavihons shine 

Fair hangs thy shield, and none*gainsay 
The trumpets sound m sign 
That she is thine 

The stanza is complex and leads Rossetti mto a not of imperfect 
rhymes, yet the story is conveyed m the ballad way, while his 
own values and colourmg have been added without incongrmty 
Stster Helen, the other ballad poem of this early penod, was 
frequently revised First drafted m 1851 it was published m 
1854 ™ TAg Dusseldorf AlbumJ with only thirty stanzas, and 
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this early version gams m conclusiveness over the forty-two 
stanza version of i88i The poem has ongmal quality and has 
been variously appraised Medieval in settmg, it tells of a 
woman who, witch-like, bums a waxen image of her unfaithful 
lover so that she may damn him, body and soul It arises 
from Rossetti’s early interest m witchcraft, and its long, trailmg 
reframs capture the appropnate atmosphere of magic Yet the 
length of the poem, particularly m the later version, detracts 
from its effect, and what should have been weird is m danger 
of bemg monotonous Apart from ballads Rossetti achieved 
m the penod 1847-1854 two narrative pieces Th& Bnde’s 
Prelude (1848 and 1859), an unfinished poem, though medieval 
m settmg is a study of human feelmg m the story of a woman 
forced to marry the man who had once seduced her The 
movements of the poem are powerfully conveyed and a rich 
imagery sustams them Rossetti left a prose memorandum 
mdicatmg a conclusion to the theme, but he never discovered 
the mood m which to complete it In Dante at Verona (1848- 
1850 and 1869-1870) he extended his mterest m Dante into an 
imagmative narrative which is the longest portrayal of normal 
circumstance m his work 

The poetry of this penod, while it suggests the dommant 
moods m Rossetti's poetry, shows at the same time a variety 
of sympathy and of experiment Later, the major and mdi- 
vidual motives conquer the whole of his poetic consciousness 
Nothmg served more to direct and concentrate these purposes 
than his translations of Dante and his contemporaries, first 
pubhshed as The Early Itcd^an Poets (1861) and enlarged as 
Dante and hts Circle m 1874 Not only had the work a profound 
effect on Rossetti himself, it served to influence the develop- 
jhent of Victonaa romanticism , here more than anywhere else 
Swmbume found himself mdebted to Rossetti , PatmorS seems 
aware of it , the approach to sentiment, the very colour and 
diction of these translations occur and re-occur m the poetry 
of the later nmeteenth century Much of Rossetti's most 
secure work occurs m this volume He knew both languages, 
and he had a mastery of phrase which transferred dehcate 
poetic sentiment from one language to another, unmjured and 
almost undisturbed His approach to Dante shows how*he 
rece^pized his own poetic sjnnpathies , for he is aware that it 
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IS the Dante of the Vila Nuova and the sonnets, not the Dante 
of the Commedta that attracts him He shuts out from his 
work disturbmg metaphysical conceptions It was not that he 
did not admire the Commedta, but that its ' mighty voice ’ 
dealt with problems outside the self-imposed structures of his 
hmited world Rossetti, while retaimng the features of the 
Italian, achieved pieces that have the strength and mtegnty 
of ongmal poems This can be seen from his translation m the 
foUowmg soimet from the Vita Nuova 

My lady looks so gentle and so pure 
When yielding salutation by the way. 

That the tongue trembles and has nought to say. 

And the eyes which fam would see may not endure 
And still, amid the praise she hears secure. 

She walks with humbleness for her array , 

Seeming a creature sent from Heaven to stay 
On earth, and show a miracle made sure 

She is so pleasant m the eyes of men 
That through the sight the mmost heart doth gam 
A sweetness which needs proof to know it by 
And from between her hps there seems to move 
A soothmgi-essenc^ that is full of love^ 

Saying for ever to the spmt, * Sigh ’ * 

Rossetti nghtly asserted that an important element m his 
work lay m his rendermg of lesser-known poets who were of 
Dante’s age He mtroduced to Enghsh readers a range of 
writers who had been previously httle known and at the same 
time revealed new suggestions of theme and idiom to Enghsh 
poetry The poetry in the volume is more varied than has often 
been allowed, and whatever minor distortion of phrase Rossetti 
allowed himself, he seldom failed to render the Itahan ongmal 
adequately mto an Enghsh poem His success is noticeable m 
hxs renderings of Gmdo Calvalcanti, who, despite the " stifiness 
and cold conceits ’, which Rossetti suggests as an occasional 
disfigurement, has a vigour and freshness which yield them- 
selves to the Enghsh version The following version of one of 
Calvalcanti’s sonnets shows Rossetti adaptmg himself to a 
styfe very difierent from that required for his rendermgs of 
Dante 


2 
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Beauty in woman , the high ivill s decree , 

Fair kmghthood armed for manly exercise 
The pleasant song of birds love s soft replies , 

The strength of rapid ships upon the sea 
The serene air when hght begins to be 
The white snow, without wmd that falls and hes 
Fields of all flower , the place where waters rise , 

Silver and gold azure m jewellery — 

Weighed against these, the sweet and quiet worth 
"V^ch my dear lady cherishes at heart 
Might seem a httle matter to be shown 
Bemg truly over these, as much apart 
As the whole heaven is greater than this earth 
All good to kmdred natures cleaveth soon 

The work of translation, apart from its effect on his approach 
to sentiment m his own poems, had a marked influence on his 
style The translation of Lenore shows that he had an early 
tendency towards the use of imperfect rhymes, and to rh3mimg 
a stressed syllable with an unstressed endmg in the followmg 
Ime He felt possibly from his Itahan readmg that Enghsh 
was weak in rhyming words, and that the concession of imper- 
fect rh3mies would alone compensate for this defiaency He 
certamly found m his Itahan translations that the complex 
verse patterns could not be mamtamed unless imperfect rhymes 
were used He retains the practice m his own work and 
frequently employs it with dangerous hcence It has been 
suggested that a contnbutory explanation can be found m his 
early readmg of ballads, though Rossetti by no means confines 
its use to his ballad imitations In the Itahan poems he dis- 
covered also the use of a symbohcal descnption of Love and 
Death as abstract quahties which he retamed m his own work 
The mfluence of his Itahan studies is seen most impressively 
m his sonnet sequence. T he House of Life ® , some of the poems 
m this work belong to the period 1847-1853, the largest group 
to 1869-1871, and others to 1879-1881 To estimate the 
quahty of this work is to approach the penetraha of Rossetti's 
poetic hfe, for here, apart from a few detached sonnets, he 
(exposes his approach to love and art, and his philosophy of 
lexpenence The mfluence of Dante is marked both on style 
and conception, and Walter Pater devotes his essay on Rossetti 
largely to elucidatmg this relationship 'Like Dante,’ Pater 
suggests, ‘he knows no region of spint which shall not be 
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sensuous also, or material This umon is apphed by Rossetti 
to Love alone, for the other regions of spint have been banished 
to the outer edges of his mind Apart from this difference 
more than the gulf of time separates Rossetti from Dante, for 
the conflict of motives apparent m his other poetry enters here 
to a marked degree First, he possessed towards Love an 
element of worship, rarefied and complex, that ' ideal intensity 
of love — of love based upon a perfect yet peculiar type of 
physical or material beauty — ^which is enthroned m the midst 
of those mysterious powers , Youth and Death, Destiny and 
Fortune, Fame, Poetic Fame, Memory, Obhvion and the hke ’ 
Strangely contrary to this, there existed in his hfe a disordered 
restlessness of passion, a vigorous sensuahty, at times a broad 
coarseness Both these elements were in his life , the first 
alone was allowed to escape into his poetry There are men 
in certain periods who resolve into their imaginative creations 
all that IS within their consciousness , Rossetti exercises a 
certam intellectual censorship upon his conceptions, and one 
of the masters of that censorship is Dante It is not that 
sensuahty is excluded — the Nuptial Sleep sonnet which led to 
the ‘ Fleshly School ' attack is evidence of that — ^but that its 
portrayal has the sombre sobriety of ntual The effect is asj 
if a chastity of mind had combined with a corruptness in^ 
experience, and a gracious idealism of sentiment existed without^^ 
innocence In his analysis of emotion and passion he knows 
nothing of joy or that geniahty towards love which allowed 
Chaucer to describe it as the ' olde daunce ’ He lacks, as do 
all the romantic poets except Byron, the mtrusion of broad 
human laughter This solemn apotheosis of Eros penetrates 
the whole texture of The House of Life ‘ As a_ go d SQlfT.sla.Ui 
on his o^vm sixange- 'Sltan ’ he performs this oblation of his 
per^ahty to Love, and presidmg dimly over the sacrifice is 
the ever-present figure of Death 

The sequence is divided into two parts Part I, Youth and 
Change, has as its mam argument Rossetti's approach to Love 
Part II, Change and Fate, portraymg later moods, expresses 
a more general approach to life, with a confession of remorse 
and a reahzation of mistaken purposes At the same time 
many of the poems are incidental Each sonnet embodies a 
smgle mood 
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A Sonnet is a moment’s monument — 

Memorial from the Soul s eternity 
To one dead deathless hour 

-The moment is explored with an mtncacy of imagery, whose 
landscape belongs to mtangible, twihght thmgs, waters, and 
silence, moonhght, and still, half-shadowed shapes The 
realistic detail of the earher Pre-Raphaehte experiments has 
been exorcized so that these sombre dream shapes may exist 
unchallenged In such phrases as ' the dim shoal and weary 
water of the place of sighs ’, ‘ Wild images of Death, Shadows 
and shoals that edge etermty ’, he mamtams consistently the 
sombre landscape m which the thought of the poems may 
dwell In Part I he portrays Love enthroned above Truth and 
Hope and Fame, and Youth, and he explores its development, 
ijsmg both a Chnstian s3mibohsm and a deeply sensual detail 
to mdicate the umon of spint and matter From the earher 
sonnets it would appear that the conception of Love anses 
from his attachment to one woman, but m Sonnet XXXIV it 
becomes apparent that the loved one is only an mstrument 
through which some mystical abstract quality. Love, becomes 
momentanly apparent 

Lo ' what am I to Love, the lord of all ’ 

One murmunng shell he gathers from the sand — 

One httle heart-flame sheltered m his hand 
Yet through thme eyes he grants me clearest call 
And veriest touch of powers primordial 
That any hour-girt hfe may understand 

So m Sormet XXXVI, after the death of the first love, he finds 
the mystical quality of Love revealed through a new woman, 
and m Sonnet XXXVII, when Love charges him with mcon- 
stancy, he rephes that only by this new attachment can Love’s 
own worship be fulfilled The new love, unhke the old, is 
secret, difficult, with the suggestion of the forbidden hanging 
over it Yet the longings caused by this new love lead to some 
of the most poignant poems m the sequence 

What of her glass without her ? The blank grey 
Thmre where the pool is blmd of the moon s face 
Her dress without her ? The tossed empty space 
Of doud-rack whence the moon has passed away 
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Her paths without her ^ Day's appointed sway 
Usurped by desolate night Her pillowed place 
Without her ^ Tears, ah me * for love's good grace. 
And cold forgetfulness of night or day 

What of the heart without her ? Nay, poor heart. 

Of thee what word remains ere speech be still ? 

A wayfarer by barren ways and chill. 

Steep ways and weary, without her thou art 
Where the long cloud, the long wood's counterpart. 
Sheds doubled darkness up the labouring hill 


In Part 11 he surveys hfe, and particularly his own life, and 

reveals a sense of lost purposes and of futile and delayed 

endeavour r. ^ ^ 

So it happeneth 

When Work and Will awake too late, to gaze 
After their hfe sailed by, and hold their breath 
Ah t who shall dare to search through what sad maze 
Thenceforth their mcommumcable ways 
Follow the desultory feet of Death > 


The only hope that underhes life, and that is dimly conceived, 
a fancy rather than a faith, rests in Beauty and the possibihty 
of reumon with the one that is loved Despite this centre of 
despair, the second part contams sonnets of considerable 
vanety and power The Monochord, mtelhgible only as music 
is mtelhgible , The Sun*s Shame, a powerful adaptation of 
Elizabethan mannensm , the poignant and personal sonnets. 
Newborn Death and The Hill Summit, with their ncher back- 
ground of natural landscape than is usual m Rossetti All that 
he could reveal of his imnd poetically he placed m this sequence 
and m a few related lyncs such as Cloud Confines and The 
Stream's Secret In Cloud Confines, he explored the meanmg 
of life only to leave the matter a question unanswered ^ In 
The Stream's Secret (1869), a poem written m A5U'shire from a 
title derived from Bell Scott, he contemplated once agam his 
wife's death The poem recalls the moods of The House of Life, 
the penetration mto those half-ht recesses of his mind, where 
Love dwells, and Death with her 

Name the dead hours ^ I mmd them weU 
Their ghosts m many darkened doorways dwell 
With desolate eyes to know them by 
The hour that must be bom ere it can die, — 

Of that I'd have thee teU 
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The House of Ltfe bndges his early and later poetry In 
1S69 he returned to ballad poetry and attempted to adjust 
two of the great world stones. Paradise Lost and the Ihad, to 
the necessities of this form In Eden Bower, Lihth, the snake 
woman, the first wife of Adam (‘ Not a drop of her blood was 
human ’), conspires with the snake to imdo Adam and Eve 
Much of the poem is her account of the Fall, and of her revenge 
Rossetti had been attracted by the Lihth legend in Goethe,^® 
and had employed it in The House of Life Here he uses 
Lihth’s figure to portray the whole fate of Adam and Eve 
from a fresh standpomt Lihth’s imagery serves to give unity 
to her narrative 

O and Lilith was queen of Adam * 

(Sing Eden Bower f) 

All the day and the night together 

My breath could shake his soul like a feather 

Rossetti seldom wrote more simply and effectively , he reduced 
a large theme to the bnef allusive phrases of Lihth’s speech 
and yet retamed m her an mtensity of passion In Troy T own 
(1869), the most subtle of the ballads, he contracts~tEe" whole 
of the epic theme to a prayer of Helen’s made m dedicatmg 
to Venus a cup fashioned m the shape of her breast One 
cannot deny the laden sensuahty of this poem, but this should 
not obscure its techmcal perfection Rossetti considered it 
among the best of his poems Its swift movement, its prophetic 
reJham full of forebodmg, and an imagery as exotic as that of 
the Song of Songs, serve to unite m this poem a number of 
Rossetti’s dommant qualities conveyed with mature craftsman- 
ship In StraUon Water (1854, revised 1869), he sets aside these 
mdividual purposes m order to achieve ballad imitation m 
theme and form The effects are broader, and the theme luadly 
conveyed, but the story of Lord Sands and of Janet who 
beheved him unfaithful, and of their marriage m the kirk with 
its flooded kirk-yard, lacks the complete seriousness and sm- 
centy of Rossetti’s more mdividual poems The adherence to 
the traditional form and vocabulary, while it has mcreased 
danty, has elimmated the tortuous and yet powerful qu^ty 
of his mmd In his last years he returned m The White Ship 
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(1878-1880) and The Ktng’s Trageiy (1881) to this simpler 
ballad method In these poems, the product of the lucid 
mtervals of a man ndden with lU-health and mental distress, 
he seems to disengage himself from the motives of his earher 
poetry and find freedom in clear narration The story of the 
death of Henry I’s son, which he re-tells m The White Ship, 
had long been known to him, while his mterest m the theme 
olThe King’s Tragedy, the death of James I of Scotland, arose 
from Bell Scott’s affection for The King’s Quair Neither poem 
IS disturbed by the ballad mimicry which frets the poetic 
smcenty of Stratton Water, yet they both possess a simphaty 
hke that found m Wilham Moms Ballad poetry has affected 
Enghsh romanticism in many ways, and Rossetti makes an 
individual contribution he begms his poetry in the ballad, 
later he impregnates it with his own purposes, and then at 
last, when with the mcrease of physical disabihty he loses 
contact with his earher poetic motives, he reveals himself in 
the ballad as a narrative wnter, with action and pathos and 
tragedy equally under his control 
Closely related to his ballads is Rose Mary (1869), the most 
complex of Rossetti’s narratives, told m five-hne stanzas with 
strophic choruses, dividmg the three parts The theme is 
b allad material muted to Rossetti’s own mterest m spintuahsm 
He had heard of the ‘ dreanung stone ’ of Dr Dee, the sixteenth- 
century astrologer, and so m ballad settmg he imagines 
a girl gazmg at a beryl stone of her mother’s to see if any 
danger faces her lover None but the pure can glimpse the 
message of the stone, and the girl, no longer a maid, fails to 
see the danger that faces her kmght In the second part, after 
a strophic mterlude by the spints of the stone, the kmght is 
brought m dead, and on his person the girl’s mother discovers 
letters wntten by another woman In the third part. Rose 
Mary breaks the beryl stone with her father’s sword, releases 
its evil spmts, and so brmgs destruction upon herself She 
dies feehng that she is returning to her kmght This poem, so 
compact and movmg, loses only m the madequacy of its final 
crisis and m its technical over-elaboration Rossetti’s addition 
of the strophic beryl songs serves to make mtncate a narrative 
which is already overstrained with circumstance Yet m its 
mixture of magic and human motive it possesses an unusual 
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power, not unlike that of The Ancient Manner, but with a 
suggestion that the poetic purpose was never fully envisioned, 
or at least never completely revealed 
The limitations of Rossetti’s poetry have frequently been 
defined lus_ imperfect rh3mies, prosodic licences, tortmed 

vocabulary, the absence of natural landscape or normal human 
mtecest, the rejection ofjaith, and of .all ethical or sooal 
preoccupations He seems to stand m between the poetic 
philosophy of Keats and that of the eighteen-nineties , he has 
lost many of the generous impulses which strengthened Keats’s 
conception of Beauty, while his contacts are wider than those 
of some of the ljuists who follow him at the close of the century 
Many of his limitations can be recogmzed and admitted, and 
yet it cannot be demed that his influence gave poetry a new 
direction m the later nmeteenth century If his vocabulary is 
difficult, he cannot at least be accused of carelessness his 
letters are filled with minute discussion of alternative phrasmgs, 
and he revised his work contmuously The mtegnty of his art 
hes m the fact that there anses from his most mdividual poems 
a smgle image Love dimly shnned , Life wreathmg flowers 
for Death to wear and ‘ darkness and the breath of space. Like 
loud waters everywhere ’ Victonan romantiasm is marked by 
its narrowing content, and Rossetti contributes to that close 
resiftmg of the matenal thought smtable for poetry Even if 
his art was esoteric he served by his whole hfe to emphasize 
the importance of art m a soaety that was alien to such a 
faith Much of his active life was occupied with p ainting , and 
that art dhters frequently mto his poetry , he writes of pictures 
and further allows his vivid visual powers to colour his poetic 
imagery But he valued his poetry for its own sake and strove 
to bnng perfection to its form and phrasmg 


I The mam authority is W M Rossetti, though he states frankly 
that he is not prepared to reveal the whole truth about his brother , 
Dante Gabnel Rossetti as Designer and Writer (1889) , D G Rossetti, 
his Family Letters, with a Memoir, 2 vols (1893) , Pre-Raphaelite 
Dianes and Letters (1900) , Rossetti Papers (1862-X870) (1903) , and 
valuable information in the preface and notes to The Works of D^ G 
Rossetti (1911) , see also references to W M Rossetti under C G 
Rossetti Other hves have been issued William Sharp’s (1882) is an 
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' undertaker’s ’ biograpliy, but it has some interesting critical judg- 
ments , A C Benson (1904) combines biography and criticism , a later 
and much more ejffective biographical estimate is Rossetti, Evelyn 
Waugh (1928) R L M6gro2 mD G Rossetti (1928) has a full critical 
estimate See also The Rossetti Family {1824—18$^ Ross D Waller 
(1932), and The Wife of Rossetti, Violet Hunt (1932) D G Rossetti’s 
* letters have not yet been collected , some have been issued m the 
memoirs mentioned above, others can be found m Letters ofD G Rossetti 
to W Alhngham (i8S4-i8j6), ed G B Hill (1897) and The Letters of 
D G Rossetti to F S Ellis, ed Oswald Doughty (1928) , many remam 
unpubhshed The best general essays are still Walter Pater’s essay m 
Appreciations (1889) and A C Swinburne s The Poems of Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti in Essays and Studies (1875) , smgle aspects of Rossetti’s 
personahty and work have been studied by Sir Thomas Hall Came, 
Recollections {1928), and by H T Dunn, Recollections (1904) , Dunn 
is unreliable, but he knew Rossetti and was one of his assistants L A 
Willoughby mD G Rossetti and German Literature (1912) makes a full 
correlation of Rossetti’s German readmg and his poetical achievement 
Other suggestive studies are Un liahen d Angleterre, Henn Duprd 
(1921) , Pre-Raphaelite and Other Poets, Lafcadio Hearn (1923) Much 
information on the poems can be gained from volumes 489, and 10, 
of The Catalogue of the Ashley Library, T J Wise 

On Pre-Raphaehtism, apart from the above volumes, the most useful 
works are Autobiographical Notes, W B Scott (ed W Mmto), 2 vols 
{1892) , Memorials of Edward Burne-Jones (1912) , Ruskin, Rossetti 
Pre-Raphaelitism, edited W M Rossetti (1899) , Rossetti, Ford 
Madox HuefEer (1902) On Rossetti’s relatonships with Wilham 
Moms, see The Life of William Morris, J W Mackail, 2 vols (1899) 
Max Beerbohm’s cartoons Rossetti and his Circle (1922) are most revesd- 
mg A discriminating account of the movement m its literary aspects 
will be found m The Victorian Romantics (i8$Ch-i8yo), T Earle Welby 

(1929) 

2 See Gabriele Rossetti, a versified autobiography, translated and 
supplemented by W M Rossetti (1901) , and refs m i above 

3 Ruskin, Rossetti and Pre-Raphaehtism, W M Rossetti (1899) 

4 Memoir (1895), vol I, p 135 

5 Century Guild Hobby Horse (1887) 

6 R D Waller, Modern Language Review (April 1931) 

7 Die alteste Fassung von D G Rossetti's Ballade Sister Helen, Max 
Foerster (Leipzig, 1929) 

8 The House of Life, P F Baum (Cambridge, Mass 1928) 

9 W Sharp, Rossetti (1882), maintains that this poem arose from 
Meiedith’s In the Woods 

10 See Willoughby, loc cit m i, p 27 

11 Such at least is the evidence of Dunn, loc cit m i 



CHAPTER II 

ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 

A ROUND the personality of Algernon Charles Swinburne ^ 

/\ (1837-1909) hterary cntics have been as restless and 

I V tormenting as a pack of midges Vaguely sensing a 
legend in his hfe, they fail to determme what that legend 
shall be He cannot be converted into a hero, as can Shelley , 
his very appearance is too incongruous for that, and Sir 
Edmund Gosse has enforced the impression of that mcon- 
grmty very clearly upon us ^ ‘ In the case of Swmbume the 
physical strangeness exceeded, perhaps, that of any other 
entirely sane man of imagmative gemus whose charactenstics 
have been preserved for us ’ The physical descnption runs 
mto cancature, and yet the mmd housed m this strange body 
was one to which many personahties, such as Ruskm, not 
obviously sympathetic, paid a tnbute of profound respect 
When the social reformer, J M Ludlow, wished to lead a 
prosecution agamst Swmbume for the pubhcation of Poems and 
Ballads he received from Ruskm a rebuke that must have sur- 
pnsed him ' Swmbume is mfimtely above me m all knowledge 
and power, and I should no more thmk of advismg him and 
cnticizmg him than of venturing to do it to Turner if he were 
ahve agam ’ 

It was through this figure that the pubhc first gamed cogni- 
zance of the changed values m the poetry of the century 
Rossetti, Meredith, and Moms had published work before him , 
they were qmetly ignored Chnstma Rossetti was awarded 
a genial reception m 1862, but around her no stormy con- 
troversies arose "^Swmbume by the bnlhance and violence 
of his Poems and Ballads made the year 1866 a tummg- 
pomt m poetical history Nothmg was qmte the same after 
tha^ 

He was of a pure Enghsh tradition and of noble family , his 
father was Admiral Charles Henry Swmbume and his mother 
was a daughter of the Earl of Ashbumham Hampshire, 
Northumberland, and a httle of London, where by an accident 
of residence he was bom, were the background of his childhood 

26 
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He enjoyed Nature, the life of the country and the sea Both 
father and mother contnbuted to the education of this child, 
bom all but dead, and certainly not expected to hve an hour 
His father, who remamed throughout hfe attached to the 
‘ afflictive phenomenon ’ of a son, swam with him m the sea 
and awakened m him a lastmg passion for that least restnctive 
of elements , and from his mother he gamed early a knowledge 
of French and Italian, and her tact prevented any permanent 
breach between hun and his family He entered Eton in 
1849 when he was twelve , he left, a httle precipitately, m 
1853 Hjs temperament kept him outside the normal hfe of a 
pubhc school, and his courage prevented him from suffermg 
for his mdependence Those who knew realized that there was 
‘ somethmg a httle formidable about him ’, and those less 
sympathetic thought him ' a homd httle boy, with a big red 
head and pasty complexion, who looked as though a course of 
physical exercise would have done him good ’ ® His leisure was 
well occupied ' He was to become one of the most widely-read , 
poets of his age, and already he was consuming the work of the 
romantics and eighteenth century poets, some of the Elizabe- 
thans, with Greek poetry and a few of the Latins, mdudmg 
Ovid and Catullus Byron he had promised his mother not to 
read In 1851, when Queen Victona visited Eton, he wrote a 
poem m the manner of Pope, The Triumph of Glonana, to 
celebrate the visit The satinst could embroider the mcident, 
but it shall pass 

In 1856 he entered Balhol College, Oxford, and though he 
paid but limited attention to prescnbed studies he read widely , 
he continued with the poets he had known at Eton, and Byron 
was no longer excluded He went farther afield m verse and 
prose, studjung Wuthenng Heights, Aurora Leigh, and lessf 
known works which were to exercise an influence over him, 
Charles Wells’s Joseph and. His Brethren and Beddoes’s Death’s 
Jest Book Durmg the late autumn of 1857 he met the group 
of Pre-Raphaehtes who were mvadmg Oxford to cover with 
frescoes the walls of the Umon Debatmg HaU, and later 
Rossetti, Moms, and Burne-Jones were all to become his 
fnepds Moms’s early poetry was the most immediate influenc^e 
upon him, but the verse and personahty of Rossetti were 
destined to leave a more permanent unpression He had 
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friends of ius own generation m a group of brilliant under- 
graduates who, led by a young Scot, John Nichol, called them- 
selves the ‘ Old Mortahty ’ and met mainly to discuss hterature 
and philosophy and to engender conviviahty Nichol intro- 
duced him to those repubhcan enthusiasms, a hatred of 
Napoleon III and a love of Mazzmi, which were to appear as 
motives m his poetry Durmg the later years at Oxford he 
came imder the influence of Benjamm Jowett, then Professor 
of Greek , it was strange how some mutual regard and even 
respect was to grow up between digmty and what must have 
appeared to digmty as impudence A love of Greek hterature 
was one of their common bonds, and through Jowett’s assistance 
Swmbume was to contmue his Greek studies with an enthusiasm'" 
that had its creative effect m Atlanta tn Calydon and Erechtheus 
Oxford had given him much, but he did not prove himself very 
grateful, and his conduct was sufficiently unsatisfactory for 
him to be sent away m 1859 to study with Wilham Stubbs at 
Navestock, and later, m i860, he was ‘ rusticated and all but 
expelled ’ He left hatmg Oxford, but not the friends whom he 
had found there Ten years later he was welcommg the Master 
of Balhol as a guest m his father’s house 
The record of Swmbume’s hfe from i860 to his death is 
different from that of other men He formed no ties beyond 
those of fnendship , he had no responsibflities beyond that of 
lookmg after himself, and this he failed to do very well It is 
usual to note m that life two penods , both of them lack 
normahty In the first he is like some gaudy bird flauntmg its 
plumage m the drab, foggy air of London, and then he is a bird 
caged, content to be caged and fed, knowmg that his freedom 
m a strange environment could not contmue mdefimtely The 
first penod extends from i860 to 1879 His mam centre is 
London, though he has to flee at times to recuperate his health 
m the coimtry It is a penod meagre m outward event, but 
crowded with emotional and mtellectual expenence In 1862 
the rejection of his love for Miss Jane Simon moved him pro- 
foundly, and led him m 1863 to wnte one of his few personal 
poems, the magnificent The T numph of Tvme He formed new 
l^jen^ips^pi de^ influence Monckton Milnes (afterwards 
|prd Hpughfr®), a man of fifty, a traveller, who had known the 
world ojL^lqfiomacy and pohtics and savoured the fa^onable 
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life of half a dozen capitals, welcomed Swinburne to his estate 
at Fryston Whatever else Monckton Milnes gave Swinburne 
he opened up to him the hbrary at Fryston, and it was no 
ordmary hbrary Milnes, the discreet editor of Keats, had 
among his pnvate treasures a collection of erotica imparalleled 
perhaps m Europe * Mpst especially attractive to Swmbume 
lyas a comprehensive collection of sadistic hterature. The hours 
m the hbrary of Fryston gave Swmbume a strong source of 
suggestion for the cruaal penod of his creative work It is 
difficult to know to what extent the febrile exatement aroused 
m his mmd penetrated mto the conduct of his life M Lafour- 
cade has enumerated all the acquamtances who might have 
encouraged him to an unbalanced life, from the 

onentahst and adventurer, to others equally Rabelaisian but 
of more dubious hterary worth He retained contact with 
Rossetti and met George Meredithi but an attempt of the three 
to form a jomt minage should nave shown Swmbume and 
Meredith ® that their temperaments were too diverse for com- 
panionship Apart from friendships, Swmbume formed hterary 
adorations, which persisted with him throughout his hfe, and 
gave a wan stimulus to his later poetry Among the objects of. 
this hero-worship were Victor Hugo, Baudelaire, Walter 
Savage Landor, Mazzmi and Walt Whitman, whom later he 
was to dethrone amid a storm of vituperation This penod 
(1860-1879) the cracial penod of Swmbume’s poetic creation , 
its cnsis hes m the years 1862-1866 The poetical volumes, 
published in those years are The Queen Mother and Rosamond 
(i860) , Atalanta m Calydon (1865, April) , Chastdard (1865) , 
Poems and Ballads (1866) , A Song of Italy (1867) , Songs before 
Sunrise (1871) , Bothwell (1874) , Songs of Two Nations (1875) , 
Erecktheus (1876) , Poems and Ballads {Second Series) (1878) 
Apart from this poetical work, Swmbume commenced, m this 
penod, cntical work m prose He was a contnbutor to The 
Spectator from 1862, and to The FortnigMly from 1867 , m 
1868 appeared his study of WiUiam Blake, important as a 
revelation of his own early aesthetic position In 1875 he 
pubhshed George Chapman, one of his early studies of Elizabe- 
than drama He produced also a large amount of unpublished 
work,’ mcludmg the prose romance Lesha Brandon 
^he second penod of Swmbume’s hfe (1879-1909) has been 
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the subject of considerable controversy There emerges the 
figure of Theodore Watts, known later as Theodore Watts- 
Dunton, a lawyer of St Ives, who had helped a number of the 
Pre-Raphaehtes m them legal difficulties Busmess relation- 
ships npened mto fiiendship, so that, when m 1878-1879 
Swmbume’s health was lacerated by the hfe he was leadmg and 
no appeal of fnends or family could move him, Watts-Dunton 
took him first to his own rooms, and then m September 1879 
to ' The Pines m Putney, a house he had taken for their jomt 
tenure The bird was caged, but he would have died had it 
been otherwise This jomt menage at ' The Pmes ' has been 
often descnbed , the late nsmg , the regular mommg walk , 
lunch at I 30 p m , a siesta from 2 30 to 4 30, work until 
dinner, and after dinner a reading from Dickens’s novels with 
Theodore, and then work and reading until midmght There 
were visits abroad and at home, and there were fnends, but 
Watts-Dunton supervised all with an anxious eye Gosse 
expresses soberly what has been often expressed satincally 
when he descnbes Swmbume’s hfe at ‘ The Pmes ’ as ‘ an 
existence of the greatest calm, passivity and resignation, 
without a struggle and apparently without a wish for hberty of 
action ’ To aflhrm that Swmbume’s work is less spinted dunng 
these last decades is merely to record a fact, but to suggest that 
Watts-Dimton stifled the &e of Swmbume’s spint is to suggest 
Something less than a half tmth The crisis m Swmbume’s 
emotional and creative life had passed before he entered ' The 
Pmes ’, and had not Watts-Dunton nursed him back to health 
m 1879 it is probable that we should have to record his death 
year as 1880 and not as 1909 These last thirty yeajg oL 
Swmbume’s life were years of great mdustry , the record of 
volumes is the impressive evidence of his activity In poetry. 
Songs of the Sprtngtides (1880) , Studies in Song (1880) , The 
Heptalogia (a volume of parodies, pubhshed anonymously) 
(1880) , Maiy Stuart (1881) , Tristram of Lyonesse (1882) , 
A Ceniury of Roundels (1883) , A Midsummer Holiday (1884) , 
Manno Faliero (1885) , Locnne (1887) , Poems and Ballads 
{Third Senes) (1889) , The Sisters (1892) , Astrophel (1894) , 
The Tale of Balen (1896) , Rosamund, Queen of Ihe Lombards 
(1899) , A Channel Passage and other Poems (1904) " The 
Duke 0 Gandia (1908) Apart horn poetry the penod is 
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nch m the production of cntical work, including studies of 
Shakespeare (1880), Victor Hugo (1886) , Ben Jonson {1889), 
and Charles Dickens (posthumously pubhshed in 1913), and 
shorter studies of many Elizabethan dramatists and of nme- 
teenth century wnters 

It IS essential to separate the history of Swmbume’s mind 
from the biography of his daily life His mental development 
shows a consistency, a positive, virile quality which finds no 
counterpart m the timid negations of his practical existence 
From his boyhood days at Eton to the closmg years at Putney 
he pursued hterature with the same enthusiasm, the same 
scholarly methods of precise, effective reading His creative 
mmd impmges at different penods with varymg effect upon 
these accumulated resources of mental activity, yet even 
when creation is sluggish or hes dormant the passion for 
hterature, the sanest and most prolonged passion of Swmbume’s 
mmd, IS ever awake J^he study of Swmbume must begm wifi 
Swm bume’s studies- It reveals him as one of the best-read 
poets of his age, a wnter whose letters are full of references to 
books and the problems that arise m them, whose fnendships 
were, as the years went on, mcreasmgly hteraiy fnendships 
It IS true that m the middle penod pohtical figures mtrade, but 
even here the men from the world of activity are chosen, m 
part at least, as illustrations of general precepts of hberty, 
which he has foimd m his Greek readmg 

Swmbume’s creative work reached its imagmative defimtion 
m the cnsis which preceded Atalanta tn Calydon of 1865 The 
growth of his poetic mmd hes m the long years of experiment 
which anticipates that cnsis This can be more clearly realized 
now that his early, previously unpublished work has been 
prmted ® The early penod, whatever may be the mtnnsic 
ments of the work produced, has therefore an importance m 
the outlme of his poetic development He remamed to the 
end an admirer of work very different from his own , he began 
m experiments which diverged widely from the work he was 
later to produce In Eton, we have already seen his attempt 
to wnte a poem m the couplets of Pope, The Tnumph of 
Glonma {1851) 

Here humble shepherds purer pleasures 3mow 

Than what your gay resplendent courts bestow 
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At Oxford the most important influence was that of the Pre- 
Raphaehtes He conceived a deep admiration for the early 
verse of WiUiam Moms this led him durmg the period 1857- 
1860 to wnte a number of closely imitative poems The 
unfinished Queen Yseult is the most considerable , the theme 
shows an early mterest m the medieval legend which was to 
occupy him so considerably m later hfe, the stanza and rhythm 
are an exact memory of Moms’s ’Twos tn Church on 'Palm 
Sunday It is difl&cult to compare Queen Yseult, which has 
the direct simphaty of a ballad, with the massy and grandiose 
form of the later T nstram of Lyonesse the earher poem is 
more successful within its range , the narrative breathes 
naturally from the verse , the values of the legend are dehcately 
perceived, and the imagery has a keen visual danty which is 
not found in the later work 
>«( 

/bSidelong to him crept she close. 

Pale as any -vraiter rose 
When the air is grey with snows 

Prosodically the firmness and economy of the verse are sus- 
tamed throughout The rhythimcal movement, which Moms 
discovered, has been matched and perhaps surpassed, but it is 
the same movement not only in its general form but m the 
devices of rhsme and pause 

Then he thought him, lymg there. 

Of Queen Yseult’s golden hair 
And the brows of Gumevere 

In verbal detail the poem is threaded through with Pre- 
Raphaehte device, and there is a recurrent msistence that Queen 
Yseult, like the Blessed Damozel, has ‘ com-npe golden hair ’ 
A number of other pieces’ show similar affinities, with a 
predommant mterest m Arthurian scenes 
While a Pre-Raphaehte influence is supreme m the Oxford 
penod, it does not stand alone In i860 Swmbume wrote an 
unsuccessful prize poem on The Death of Str John Frankhn, 
li^here the accent of Pre-Raphaehte poetry is modified by 
- memories of Elizabethan dramatic verse As the piece is an 
occasioned one it is not strange that the two predommant 
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influences on Swinburne’s mind should enter equally Along- 
side such obviously Pre-Raphaehte hues as 

Is this the end ? is praise so hght a thing 
As rumour unto rumour tendereth 

Ehzabethan effects occur 


There is no nobler word 
In the large wntmg and scored marge of time 

Nor IS the Ehzabethan influence confined to prosody, for 
Swinburne has contrived successfully to express a sombre 
pleasure in the tragic endurance of brave men 

Like those dead seamen of Ehzabeth 

And those who wrought with Nelson or -with Blake, 


and from this he approaches a mood of chastened praise of 
England 

Because the gift they had of Enghsh breath 
They did give back to England for her sake 


From his childhood days a further powerful and permanent 
influence had be^&orkmg upon him He had heard Northum- 
bnan ballads u^^Baround his father’s home, and these he had 
supplemented^^^early reading m Scott and m other collec- 
tions His (^^^Lwith Rossetti and Moms had shown him 
how two oSHKontemporanes were mampulatmg ballad 
poetry for jmF own purposes, and so from 1859-1861 his 
mterest mttBgpioTm viLs strongly reawakened He studied 
ballad coU^Hpis assidrwusly, with the mtention of publishing 
a collecti<|H|Ee formeB his own versions from vanants and 
developeft^Kinusual ^lU m addmg stanzas and phrases, so 
the ongmals that they did not obviously betray 
From this background he proceeded to con- 
,Uads, bprrowing the suggestion of theme or 
” poem® Some of these he reprmted 
's (1866, 1878, 1889) Lafourcade has 
nttllst'im^HHHnpemes which attract him are all of lout!, 

ends m tiagedy and m crimes which 
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arise from passion After i86i ballad imitation becomes sub- 
merged, but the vocabulary and prosodic effects of ballad 
poetry remam a permanent influence 

) An additional creative stimulus he denved from the poetry 
'to^Keats It is to be seen most clearly m an unfinished piece 
on the Hypenon theme, and the numerous verbal resemblances 
show that at this penod Swmbume studied closely a poet whom, 
later, under Arnold’s influence, he was to misprize Keats 
had always been a favounte of the Pre-Raphaehtes , they and 
their associates had helped to estabhsh his growing reputa- 
tion m the nmeteenth century, while he had affimties with 
Swmbume’s own mmd bothm aesthetic theory and m a common 
enthusiasm for Ehzabethan work Further, Swmbume was 
aheady extracting from Enuly Bronte’s poems that fierce yet 
melancholy defiance of fate which later developed mto his 
'’personal approach to life Amid all this poetic experiment 
Pre-Raphaehte and Ehzabethan elements were combatmg for 
supremacy m his mmd, and the Elizabethans conquered In 
i860 he produced two dramas, pubhshed together. The Queen 
Mother and Rosamond 

Rosamond is an experiment m dramatic blank verse Swin- 
burne fought for success m this piece, revismg his work with 
persistence The resultmg verse is competent but without 
defimtely marked charactenstics, except that m a few unswept 
comers memones of Browmng and Rossetti have remamed In 
later years® Swmbume spoke contemptuously of Rosamond, 
particularly of its defects of dramatic constraction As a 
drama it has obvious deficiencies, but his own cnticisms have 
told too heavily agamst its value as a poem The story of 
Rosamond, the imstress of Henry II, and her death at the 
jealous hand of Eleanor is known to ballad hterature, and had 
been re-told by Samuel Darnel m The Complaint of Rosamond 
and by Drayton m Herotcal Epistles It was a favounte theme 
with the Pre-Raphaehtes both Rossetti and Burne-Jones had 
chosen Rosamond as themes for pamtmgs , Whatever Swm- 
bume’s defects m Rosamond, he has portrayed a beautiful, 
pathetic woman, m whom love is mevitable, and for whom pam 
IS bound close to love , as a nun shuts out all that may lead 
her to love, so Rosamond has shut out aU that may hmd6r it ' 
Swmbume has further achieved success m the nonchiding conflict 
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of Rosamond and Eleanor, which culmmates in Rosamond's 
death and the king's intervention As a play Rosamond may 
be unactable, but as a poem it has mcidents and hnes of marked 
distinction 

The Queen Mother, a blank-verse drama, composed during 
1859-1860, IS the work in which Swinburne closes his penod of 
tutelage More elaborate in movement than Rosamond it 
attempts to interlock two themes in a single dramatic action 
The massacre of St Bartholomew's Eve planned by Cathenne 
de Medici is the culmination of the pubhc pohtical action, 
while the private intngue centres in the love of Cathenne's son, 
Charles IX, for Demse de Maulevner The umon of the actions 
IS gained in the personality and tragic story of Denise, a maiden 
of a dissolute Court, trained to the intricacies of refined sen- 
suality, and yet so revolted by the whisper of the slaughter of 
St Bartholomew's Eve that life and the pleasure of love, and 
the person of the king, her lover, are bitterness to her She is 
an mtncate personahty, incompletely realized, and yet rising 
to strength in the closing scenes As sources for this play 
Swinburne studied not only Brantome but Merimee's Chromque 
du regne de Charles IX and Dumas' La Reine Margot 
In style The Queen Mother is full of gestures adapted from 
Ehzabethan drama , the phrases seem imitated at times, 
rather than imaginatively reconceived The memones are 
not as worthy or illuminated as the Elizabethan hnes which 
they recall Swinburne retains the splendid movement of 
Ehzabethan imagery, but the splendour occasionally gives way 
to the confusion m such hnes as 

I wiU not do it , 

Lest all that regiment of muffled years 
Now huddled m the rear and skirts of time 
I must walk through, take whips mto their hands 
To bruise my shame withal 

Swinburne did not gam much critical encouragement with 
these two dramas The Athenceum wrote 

We should have conceived it hardly possible to make the 
crimes of Cathenne de Medici dull, howsoever they are presented 
Mr" Swmbume, however, has done so There is more of real 
drama m Mr Browning’s short poem of the French poisoner m 
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the laboratory than m the entire hundred and fifty pages here 
weanly spun off Having had such iH-luck with one wicked 
Queen, we were unable to cope with a second one , and thus the 
Tragedy of Woodstock, once again told, though shorter as a 
play, is gladly handed over to others who are disposed to venture 
into the labyrinth 

For five years Swinburne published nothing of importance, 
and yet that penod (1860-1865) was the emotional cnsis of 
his hfe Pubhcation when it came was plentiful and vaned 
Atalanta in Calydon (1865, April), a Greek lyncal drama to be 
followed later by ErecMheus m 1876 , Chastelard (1865), the first 
of his trilogy of plays on the hfe of Mary Stuart , finally Poems 
and Ballads (1866, August), the first volume of his lyncal poetry 
Instead of examinmg Swmbume’s poetry m strictly chrono- 
logical order it has been found preferable to discuss separately 
each of the three genres which he practised — drama, lync , 
viirama, and Ijmc Such a method, whatever it may lack, 
serves to show the mental persistence of Swinburne, his power 
of grapphng with large thmgs m poetry, and it emphasizes 
that his work as a wnter of poetic drama cannot be ignored m 
the bnUiant fanfare of his lyncal verse 

Chastelard was pubhshed m November 1865, seven months 
after Atalanta in Calydon, but the piece was begun at Oxford 
in i860 and completed before Atalanta was commenced 
Swmbume’s dramas have so often been condemned unread 
that it has been thought advisable to give a narrative as well 
as a cntical account of their content Chastelard opens with 
the return of Mary Stuart from France to Scotland She is in 
mamage negotiations with Lord Damley, leader of the Scottish 
Cathohcs and a claimant after Mary to Ehzabeth’s throne In 
her retmue is Chastelard, a French poet who loves her and is 
loved by her Chastelard persuades Mary Beaton, one of the 
Queen’s ladies whom he has once loved, to bnng him secretly 
to the Queen Instead Mary Beaton impersonates the Queen , 
the two are discovered and the news of Chastelard’s treachery 
IS borne to the Queen In impulsive anger and gnef she 
announces her betrothal to Damley Maty Beaton, held thrall 
to Chastelard's influence, introduces him to a hidden place m 
the Queen’s chamber The Queen 37ields to his love m a iliood 
that is compounded of pam and overwrought passion She 
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and Chastelard are thus discovered by Damley, and Chastelard 
made pnsoner The climax is reached m the mtngue, and from 
now to the end the play resolves itself mto a study of the 
Queen’s character In the fourth act she dangles with the hfe 
of Chastelard, now in an ecstasy of perverse cruelty wishing 
him dead, and now tummg her thoughts towards pardon 
FmaUy after an mterview with Damley she signs his release 
Chastelard m the fifth act refuses to accept the pardon He 
has a pamful talk with Mary Beaton, who loves him with a 
passion that frets and sickens her The Queen visits hu n , she 
and Chastelard enter once again mto a mood of passion In 
the last scenes, which have a Greek economy of control, the 
waitmg maids, with Mary Beaton among them, watch the 
execution of Chastelard from a balcony wmdow 
Swinburne’s achievement m this drama has been frequently 
underestimated Drawmg the mam narrative from Brantbme 
he has handled the histoncal material freely and yet honestly 
He creates the character of Mary Beaton, denvmg suggestions 
possibly from Hugo’s Mane T uior, and elaborates and remodels 
Chastelard to meet his dramatic purpose The modifications of 
histoncal mcident, the antedatmg of the Damley mamage, 
and the repneve of Chastelard are done with full knowledge 
and for clearly defined dramatic purposes The settmg of the 
scenes has a cunmng dramatic skiU The play opens m the 
upper chamber m Hol3rrood, with Mary Beaton smgmg a 
French l3nic and with the other maidens around her , the con- 
clusion IS the same scene, but Chastelard’s death is watched 
through the casement Similarly the verse, apart from 
beauties that are detached and lyncal, has frequent dramatic 
gesture, a mastery that Swmbume gamed from his study of 
the Ehzabethan verse Such, for mstance, is the descnption 
of John Knox 

That IS Master Knox 
He carries all these folk -within his skin, 

Bound up as 'twere between the brows of him 
Like a bad thought 

• 

The tragedy of Chastelard is so mampulated that it is Fate’s 
prelude to the greater tragedy of the Queen The dramatic 
irony of Chastdard is only apparent when the whole tnlogy 
has been read Thus Chastelard says to the Queen 
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I made this yesterday , 

For its love s sake I pray you let it live 
' Apres tant de jours, apr^s tant de pleurs, 
Soyez secourable a mon ame en peme ' 


It IS this very song that Mary Beaton sings shortly before the 
Queen's execution, and after the song the Queen speaks 

Nay, I should once have known that song, thou say'st 
And hun that sang it and should now be dead 
Was it — ^but his rang sweeter — ^was it not 
Remy Belleau ^ 

Incidents could be multiphed to show Swinburne's cunning in 
the dramatic apart from the poetical aspect of his work The 
main difficulty of the play, as its earhest critics detected, hes 
m the person of the Queen herself She has passion altematmg 
with cruel, calculating coldness , she knows neither gentleness 
nor affection At times the sadistic conceptions of love, found 
so clearly in Poems and Ballads, seem to govern her actions, 
and she appears fickle and ambitious, possessed of a flame, 
illuminating, destructive, and soon dead Chastelard under- 
stands her well when he says 

I know her ways of lovmg, all of them , 

A sweet soft way the first is , afterward 
It bums and bites like fire , the end of that. 

Charred dust and eyehds bitten through with smoke , 

and later he tells the Queen 

I know not men must love you in life's spite , 

For you will always kill them man by man 
Your hps will bite them dead 

The passion revealed is a perverted one, and she is its victim 
Judged morally she is a heartless wanton, and it is thus that 
she has been most frequently judged, and the uimaturalness of 
her conduct has led to an imderestimate of the outstandmg 
positive quahties of the play ^ 

Chastdard is a manageable romantic tragedy , Bothwdl 
(1871-1874) is gargantuan m comparison An early reviewer, 
attempting to d^cnbe its length, wrote that it ‘ had about as 
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many lines as Hamid supplemented by Paradise Lost ’ It is 
simpler to consider each act as a separate play, and Swinburne 
himself by givmg each a different title would seem to suggest 
this method The length of Bothdi,ell is due m part to Swun- 
bume’s modifications of his conception of historical drama, 
for he attempts to mcorporate something of both epical and 
chromcle method StiU more is it due to his methods of 
mampulating his sources It has now been showm by Mr E F 
James that Swmbume was mamly dependent in his Mary 
Stuart plays on Froude’s The History of England from the Fall 
of Wols^ Froude began publishing his history m 1856 and 
the last volume appeared in 1870 Swmbume’s method as 
he progressed m his work was mcreasmgly to versify Froude 
He saw m Froude his Plutarch, but instead of usmg him as 
Shakespeare had used his ongmal, Swinburne came to turn 
morsels of Froude into verse, and frequently lost all conception 
of the relationship of these isolated fragments to any orgamc 
and dramatic umty As he progressed m his work between 
1871-1881 he studied more widely m the large Mary Stuart 
hterature, and increased knowledge of historical detail seems 
only to have added to his difficulties as a dramatist 

Bothwell thus lacks the clearly-etched outhne of intngue 
which Chastelard possesses No longer is Swinburne content 
with the loves of the Queen he enters mto the worlds of 
pohtics and history to show the form and pressure of Mary’s 
mind The only umty of structure that is easily discoverable 
hes m his determmation that each act must cuhmnate m a 
dramatically effective cnsis Act 1, Rizzio (March 9, 1566), 
portrays the uneasy passage of Mary’s mamed life with 
Damley Damley, morbidly jealous of his Queen, ambitious 
and yet cowrardly, has grown ‘ doubtful and evil-eyed agamst 
tnmgpjf while Mary’s position towards the nobles is weakened 
by the fact that her husband is a Cathohc She has already 
recalled Lord Bothwell to strengthen her position, and she is 
driven back for counsel upon her Itahan secretary, Rizzio 
Swmbume develops no mtngue between the Queen and her 
adviser they are fnends in affection and m pohcy, but no 
more Damley, with some assoaated nobles, conceives a plot 
against Rizzio, who is, further, unpopular with the people, led 
by John Knox, and the culmmatmg scene of this act is the 
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murder of the secretary m the presence of the Queen The act 
IS clogged with histoncal detail, and possesses no human 
conflict until its movement is clarified in the last scene Here 
Mary shows her queenhness as the nobles surround her and 
Rizzio hes dead at her feet The turgid blank verse m the 
earlier scenes is replaced by the luad simphcity of Mary’s 
plea against the mjustice that has been done to her 

What have I done ? 

What thing am I that ye should use me thus > 

O miserable and desertless that I am 
Unkmgdomed of mme honour ' 

The clue to the second act, Bothwell (March lo, 1566 to 
February 9, 1567), is to be found at the close of Act 1, where 
the Queen says 

I am content 

Now must I study how to be revenged 

The second act, surely the longest m dramatic hterature, shows 
withm its twenty-one scenes how that revenge is accomplished 
The earher scenes are agam slow, heavy-movmg masses of 
pohtical mcident and mtngue re-expressed m blank verse 
The verse is never mcompetent , hnes of rare excellence shme 
through even the dullest passages, but this competence m the 
verse seems to emphasize the undramatic quahties of the 
scenes, and there is a wanton absence of action AH this 
changes with the concludmg scenes Scene 17, where Damley 
IS shown completely unmanned by the death which he beheves 
awaits him, is one of the finest m the trilogy Mary adds to his 
terror by entering his chamber on the mght before his murder 
and smgmg the song that Rizzio was singmg before his death 
The culmmatmg scene of this act displays a dramatic economy 
which Swmbume, at his best, possesses Damley’s murder is 
not shown, but the mental torture of the hours before death 
are revealed with as much emphasis on the horror of a captured 
and terrified soul as is found m Brownmg’s study of Gmdo m 
The Ring and the Book 

From Act m to the end more contmmty is apparent Swm- 
bume named the acts Act m, Jane Gordon (February 10 to 
June II, 1567) , Act iv, John Knox (June 15 and 16, 1567) , 
Act V, The Queen (July 20, 1567 to May 16, 1568) The time 
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divisions are more useful than the names, for Jane Gordon 
appears only incidentally m Act m. while the Queen is not 
more obviously the centre of the play m Act v than elsewhere 
The theme throughout is the presentation of Mary’s harassed 
hfe after Damley’s death, the opposition of the nobles, the 
trial of Bothwell, the divorce of Bothwell from Jane Gordon, 
his mamage to the Queen, and the multitudmous troubles that 
pursued the Queen and her reckless lord The play closes with 
Mary biddmg Scotland farewell 


seven years since 

Did I take leave of my fair land of France 
My joyous mother mother of my joy 
Weeping and now with many a woe between 
And space of seven years* darkness I depart 
From this distempered and unnatural earth 
That casts me out unmothered and go forth 
On this grey sterile bitter gleaming sea 
With neither tears nor laughter but a heart 
That from the softest temper of its blood 
Is turned to fire and iron 

These last acts possess a much more clearly defined human 
conflict than the earher ones Mary and Bothvvell are pitted 
agamst the nobles and against the people led by John Knox 
In continual danger, she bears herself as one who finds a sad 
fascmation m distress Bothwell is ambitious, qmck-tongued, 
an egoist and lawless, yet she finds moments of joy in his love 
In the dangerous delight of their love Swmbume finds the 
clearest portrayal of his heroine Nowhere does he reduce to so 
clear a symbol Mary's motive for action as m her soliloquy in 
Act IV ' 

I would not lose for many fortunate years 
And empire nnged with smooth security 
The sharp and dangerous draught of this dehght 
That out of chance and penl and keen fear 
Springs as the wine out of the trampled grape 
To make this hour sweet to my bps 

Swmbume retams in these gigantesque acts an even level 
of exceflence m the verse, with more subtlety m the portrayal 
of character than he has previously shown Not only m his 
studies of Mary and Bothwell, but even with the mmor 
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characters, the psychological evaluation of motive is cunnmgly 
contrived, though great dramatic action is lacking There are 
approaches to it but no commandmg and developmg movement 
As in the early acts, there are mcidents and speeches of great 
power an outstandmg mstance is the very long speech of 
John Knox m Act iv, which forms a poetical recapitulation of 
the whole action The speech is perhaps Swmbume’s greatest 
achievement apart from his lyrical poetry The poetry of the 
acts seems at times to have aU the ‘ air and fire ' of the Elizabe- 
thans Such is the speech of the Queen, who has been confined 
to Lochleven Castle, to Lady Lochleven m Act v 

I am not tired of that I see not here. 

The sun, and the large air, and the sweet earth 
And the hours that hum like fire-flies on the hills 

Excellencies there are withm Bothwdl, but nothmg can qmte 
compensate for its length , it is hke some pathological thing , 
some diseased monster, blown up and unnatural 

Mary Stuart (i88i) is the play with which Swmbume brought 
his trilogy to a close The tune duration, as given by Swin- 
burne, IS August 14, 1586 to February 18, 1587 The scene has 
changed from Scotland to England We are shown Mary m 
captivity , the plots made for her release, and the final decision 
of Elizabeth to sign her death-warrant The movement is 
bjisker than m Bothwell , Swmbume has grown content with a 
method of narration closer to chromcle than to epic Agam he 
IS defeated by the absence of adequate dramatic conflict m 
the earher scenes, but this he discovers later m the relationship 
of Mary and Elizabeth His bnef portrait of the Enghsh 
Queen is effective and sympathetic at first she is warm- 
hearted and wishes, if possible, to avoid an execution Mary’s 
letters to her are penned with pathetic pleas for pardon 

Howe'er she have sinned, what heart were inme, if this 
Drew no tears from me not the meanest soul 
That lives most miserable but with such words 
Must needs draw down men's pity 


Swmbume, to draw the play to a climax, allows Elizabeth to 
see the letter that Mary is credited with havmg written, m 
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wluch she details all the gross calummes that the Duchess of 
Shrewsbury had spoken to her against the Queen He nses 
to dramatic as well as poetic eftectiveness m Act iv. Scene 3, 
where he portrays the change from compassion to anger m 
Elizabeth when she hears this news In the final scene Mary 
Beaton and one other lady watch from a balcony wmdow the 
death of the Queen, and memones of all the previous cnses of 
the plays come back, the death of Chastelard more particularly, 
that mmor tragedy which had foreshadowed this great doom 
Swmbume’s other verse pla3ia are Manno Fahero (1885) and 
Locnne (1887), The Sisters (1892), Rosamund Queen of the 
Lombards (1899), The Duke of Gandta (1908) 

In Manno, Swinburne uses for a blank verse drama, pohtical 
m theme, a figure whom Byron had employed m The Doge of 
Venice The play is wntten possibly as a pendant to Swin- 
burne's attack on B3uron’s dramatic competence In Manno 
Swmbume re-fashions the Songs before Sunrise mto a dramatic 
mould The result lacks dramatic effectiveness , all has been 
subordmated to the thought conveyed m such speeches as 
Fahero’s prophecy at the close of the play that hberty will one 
day anse Swmbume seems to have realized the dramatic 
hmitation of the play and claims Chapman as a model ‘ The 
fifth act of Manno Faliero hopelessly impossible as it is from 
the point of view of modem stagecraft could hardly have been 
foimd too imtheatncal, too utterly given over to talk without 
action by the audiences which endured and applauded the 
magnificent monotony of Chapman’s eloquence '* To this 
tradition of poetical rhetonc Swmbume subdues the whole 
action, and the play emerges as a sombre yet powerful prophecy 
of Mazzmi’s prmciples In Locnne, workmg on the memory of 
a play now attributed to Peele, he reverts to legendary Bntam 
for his theme Here he exerases a barren, techmcal virtuosity 
m constmctmg a dramatic work m varymg lyrical stanzas 
Petrarchan sonnets, octaves, and even terza nma contnbute 
to the prosodic texture of this strange experiment If Locnne 
IS an experiment m form The Sisters is an innovation m theme, 
and one of even more dubious success So far Swmbume’s 
drama has obeyed the Shakespearian tradition m basmg its 
fable "on some noble, historical theme Here, m blank-verse 
drama, he mvents a plot of contemporary life, but mingles with 
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it the trappings of Ehzabethan revenge tragedy The setting 
IS Northumberland and, despite its meagre dramatic value, 
the play serves to reveal Swmbume’s enthusiasm for Nature 
and for his country of the North Rosamund and The Duke of 
Gandta appear as an attempt of Swmbume m his later years 
to discipline his l3nucism to the purposes of dramatic mtngue 
Action recovers its importance, and the characters become 
distmct figures The plays remam, however, study pieces, in 
which competent craftsmanship is unmspired by any urgency 
of expression or depth of passion 

Swmbume exploited a number of romantic traditions to the 
exhaustion of their possibihties Among them was the con- 
struction of a verse play unrelated to the stage and relying 
for its main suggestion upon Ehzabethan blank-verse drama 
At best it was an artificial practice, though it had produced 
notable work by Shelley, B3n:on, and Brownmg In the Mary 
Stuart plays he contnved to add quahties that were his own, 
and in those plays the best of his dramatic work rests These 
later expenments, cold, varied, ineffectual, suggest that here, 
as m many other ways, he was at the end of a tradition 
Throughout his dramatic work Swmbume’s deficiency had been 
his willin gness to exult m bnUiant isolated passages, without 
attendmg adequately to dramatic conflict and to unifying 
motives His methods of versifymg Froude, sometimes m a 
piecemeal manner, emphasized this amorphous quahty m the 
Mary Stuart pla3^, but it characterizes his work elsewhere 
The dechne m formal cnticism had drawn attention away from 
the essential organizmg smgleness of design which any long 
work demands In non-dramatic hterature such works as 
Wordsworth's Excurston had given models for lengthy pro- 
ducts whose ments he rather m detail than m the central 
conception Swmbume himself, with his passion for Lamb’s 
Sdecttons, had a keen imderstandmg of Ehzabethan blank 
verse, but it may be questioned whether he ever mastered the 
dramatic prmaples of Shakespeanan drama 
The plays already mentioned are plays which arise directly 
or mdirectly from Swmbume’s study of the Ehzabethan drama 
Two lyncal dramas owe the mam outhne of the form to Swm- 
ibume’s study of Greek tragedy Atalania m Calydon |^i865, 
lApnl), written duimg 1863-1865, was the work which first 
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announced Swinburne as a new force in English poetry To 
estimate Atalanta in CcHydon merely as an imitation of Greek 
tragedy is to lose most of its virtues Swmbume certainly 
realized how far he had deviated from his models ‘ It was 
perhaps,’ he writes, ‘ too exuberant and effusive m its dialogue 
as it certainly was too irregular m the occasional hcense of its 
choral verse ’ * The play assumes ' the hkeness of Greek 
tragedy but combines with it a romantic profusion of l37ncal 
verse, and from that combmation creates a new form As he 
expanded the scheme of the Elizabethan drama mto the 
immense Mary Stuart plays, so his tendency here is to expand 
Atalanta possesses six episodes and five mam choruses, while a 
Greek play was more restncted m both movements This 
inflation m no way impairs Swmbume’s poem it allows him 
room to develop the Ijnical commentary which is the poem’s 
mam excellence 

Swmbume had studied the classical sources of his theme , 
he knew the allusions to the story m Aeschylus and Eunpides , 
he knew Ovid and Apollodorus , while the references to the 
Jason and Medea story were drawn from Apollomus of Rhodes 
The fable is one of the most clearly managed themes that 
Swmbume manipulated Althasa, Queen of Calydon, had two 
brothers Toxeus and Plexippus, and a son Meleager, whose 
hfe she could control by a brand which, when thrown mto the 
fire, would cause his death The goddess Artemis, angered at 
neglect of her sacrifices, allows a wild boar to enter Calydon, 
but for her love of the maiden Atalanta she allows it to be 
slam Meleager, who loves Atalanta, gives her the spoils, and 
so angers his uncles that they would attack Atalanta Meleager 
sla]^ them Althaea on hearmg of their death throws the brand 
mto the fire and so Meleager dies, nor does she herself long 
survive him The first impression made by Swmbume’s 
rendermg is of the l 3 nical power and variety, the mtncate 
ecstasies of the chorases, the cadenced wor^ awakenmg a 
music that is new to the language Ansmg from this sensuous 
delight comes the second impression that Swmbume is expres- 
smg certam ideas on rehgion and of the duty of man to the 
gods FmaJly one becomes conscious of the characters and 
their story, more particularly of Althasa, who is baffled by the 
harshness of the unmortals Such is the order of impressions. 
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but the logical order seems the reverse of this, demandmg 
that one should begin with the treatment of the legend and 
its characters Althaea is the most carefully wrought character 
In the earher movements her speeches prelude the tragedy 
which the later scenes confirm , distrustful of the gods, and of 
Atalanta, above all distrustful of love, her one aim centres m 
her matemad love and her desire to protect her son from 
passion and from divme vengeance 

Child, if a man serve law through all his life 
And with his whole heart worship, him all gods 
Praise 

The clanty of Althaea's prevision adds to the tragedy that 
follows the gods deceive her, for Artemis's maiden Atalanta 
entraps Meleager m love, and leads him to murder 

Love IS one thmg, an evil thing and turns 
Choice words and wisdom into fire and air 

Swinburne concentrates aU the passionate fervour of his 
language m the study of the sad, unwrathful vengeance of 
Althaea She undergoes a fierce and fevered mental agony 
which culminates when she throws the brand into the flames 

I know not if I live 
Save that I feel the fire upon my face 
And on my cheek the burning of a brand 
Yea the smoke bites me, yea I dnnk the steam 
With nostril and with eyehd and with hp 
Insatiate and mtolerant 

Atalanta is more slightly drawn, but Swinburne has allowed 
this splendid intruder one moving speech, in which she pleads 
the lonehness of a maiden of Artemis, " one whd shall have no 
man's love forever, and no face of children bom ' Her modesty 
and her physical grace and hghtness make a symbol of the 
swift lyrical movement of the play The men are t37pes, yet 
recogmzable , Toxeus and Plexippus, uncouth and jealous , 
Meleager, impetuous but honourable , (Eneus, the king, 
baffled yet sane m action and advice A study of the charac- 
tenzatiQji reveals that the play is not a senes of magnificent 
choruses but a drama with some unity of structure 
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From the study of characterization it appears that Swinburne 
IS emphasizing two ideas with some persistence , first he attacks 
the gods who make pam such an essential aftermath of pleasure, 
and secondly he recogmzes m love the fiercest example in 
human hfe of this union of agony and joy Both ideas bear 
some relationship to the dramatic action, but Swmbume 
expresses them with a disproportionate emphasis It is here 
that he departs widely from Greek tragedy The attack on 
the gods IS most clearly elaborated m the chorus which opens 

Who hath given man speech ? or who hath set therem 
A thorn for peril and a snare for sm ? 


The thought behmd this passage has been expressed m gentler 
form m the ' creation ’ chorus, ‘ Before the begummg of years ’ 
The portrayal of love girt around with pam emerges m the 
magmficent verses, ‘ We have seen thee, O Love, thou art 
fair , thou art goodly, O Love ’ Both characters and ideas 
are affected by the lyncal quahty of the drama, for they are 
submerged m its enchantment From the first chorus, the 
famous, ‘ When the hounds of sprmg are on wmter’s traces,’ to 
the last fevered speeches of Althaea, the drama exults m words 
that sway mto perfect rhjdhms, and rhythms that become 
sjunbols of such buoyancy and strength that they seem to mock 
at the mtellectual ideas of the poem, the hate of God, aind the 
fearfulness of love Here, beyond mtellectual discussion, is a 
reality m melodious words, imagmg eternal youthfulness and 
grace which emerge and re-emerge from hfe 

Swinburne had discovered himself prosodically , m the 
lyncal measures by an apotheosis of the anapaest, served and 
strengthened by iambs, he had mvented new harmomes which 
were sustamed by a darmg emplojmaent of alhteration and of 
double rhjnnes ^ 

In ErecMheus (1876), Swmbume’s second drama modelled 
on Greek tragedy, the pattern and restramt of the ongmal 
are more closely retamed The pedantic pleasure gamed m 
appreciatu^ this imitative skill is not adequate compensation 
for a loss of spontaneity Gosse praised the poem justly when 
he wrote ‘ It is the most Greek of all the compositions of 
Swmbume because it follows with the greatest success, closely 
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and yet vmdly, the exact classical models ’ The scale of the 
drama and the romantic variety of the choruses have been 
reduced , it is Sv/inbume’s attempt, under Jowett’s disciphne, 
to represent Greek tragedy as perfectly as possible in English 
Yet the fable itself is less compact than that employed in 
Atdanta Erechtheus is a descendant of an earth god whose 
shnne is among the holy places of Athens Athens is attacked 
by the Thracians, and Erechtheus and his wife, Praxithea, 
fear the disaster of their sacred city The oracle says that the 
city will be saved if their daughter Chthoma is sacrificed The 
second movement of the play is largely a study of the mind of 
Praxithea and Chthoma once faced with this tragedy which 
culmmates in Chthoma’s death, and an announcement by the 
herald of Athens’s tnumph But the play does not end there , 
Erechtheus is made to die, and yet despite the double tragedy 
Praxithea is left at the close praismg the gods who have saved 
Athens (‘ I praise the Gods for Athens ’) Intellectual cnticism 
can find httle to comment on adversely m the play It might 
ask that the tragedy of Chthoma should have no sequel m 
the death of Erechtheus, or that the sense of suffenng should 
not be divided between Praxithea and Athens In all else it 
can but admire the close mterlockmg of choruses and episodes, 
the cunning episodical narration m one of the choruses of the 
rape of Oreithsua, elder sister of Chthoma, by Boreas, and above 
aU the cahn, deeply-movmg portrayal of the Queen Poetical 
judgments, however, comprise much that escapes mtellectual 
cntiasm, and EvecMhetis fails to achieve the same poetical 
reality as the less soberly ordered Atalanta Both dramas . 
suggest that the final duty of mortals is the pursmt of honour , 
so Althaea mstructs Meleager, and so Praxithea, Chthoma 
The charm of Atalaftia hes m the exultant passages which 
praise beauty, and chadlenge the gods who have prescnbed 
such narrow and unpleasaint ways for men In Erechtheus all 
is calm acquiescence The difference between the two moods 
is m part the result of an attempt to follow classical models 
more closely, but it arises too from changes, which are ex- 
ammed below, m Swmbume’s own imnd between 1865 and 
1876 

'*■ The study of Swmbume’s dramatic work may impress us 
with the massiveness of his talent the return to his Ijnncal 
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poetry reveals his genius In August 1866 he pubhshed 
Poems and Ballads The volume is the most momentous m 
the whole period under survey It marks the mtrusion of 
those new influences which separate the romantic poetry of 
the early and later nmeteenth century While its immediate 
reception was marked with a vituperative storm, most 
memorably portrayed m John Morley’s condemnation of 
Swinburne X!X The Saturday Review as ‘ the hbidinous laureate 
of a pack of satyrs the decades that follow show how deeply 
its influence had penetrated mto the values of Enghsh poetry 
^Romanticism was entenng upon that last phase, decadent yet 
beautiful, which found its culmmation m the poetry of the 
nmeties Further, the volume was the cnsis of Swinburne’s 
own poetical achievement, and even now its mtensity, the 
variety and pungency of its stanzas, the words that assault 
with almost a physical impact, and the danng of its themes, 
leave the impression not merely of a volume that is read but of 
a hauntmg and powerful expenence hngermg withm the mind 
Underlymg its varied contents is a philosophy of aestheticism, | 
flamboyantly amoral, which is the central theme of the openmg' 
poems A Ballad of Life and A Ballad of Death In the first, 
Lucrezia Borgia is figured as some Unblessed Damozel who 
transfigures Fear, Shame, and Lust mto Pity, Sorrow, Love 
IJie^poem is Pre-Raphaehte m its aUegoncal setting The 
stanza form is mutative of the Italian canzone, for which 
Swmbume had models close at hand m Rossetti’s Early Italian 
Pods A Ballad of Death, another Lucrezia poem, expresses 
the same doctrme m a more extreme form Beauty can 
transfigure all hideousness, all sm 


O Sm, thou knowest that all thy shame m her. 


Was made a goodly thing , 

Yea, she caught Shame and shamed him with her kiss. 


With her fair kiss and lips much loveher^ 
Than lips of amorous roses m late spnng/ 


This philosophy of beauty was derived ultimately from Th^So- 
phile Gautier and Baudelaire/® but it grew naturally from 
Swmbume^s Pre-Raphaehte affinities and his admiration during 
this period for the poetry of Keats It had found fullesi 
expression in his study of Wilham Blake From Gautier h< 
4 
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jbad denved further a hatred of the bourgeois, and of conven- 
'tionaJ restraints, and from Baudelaire the preoccupation with 
death and the substitution of the painfuUy beautiful for good 
and evil as a value withm his poetry These theones combme 
naturally with Swinburne’s Greek enthusiasms to substitute 
,for a Chnstiamty which is a repellent faith of pity and self- 
|denial an ideahzed paganism where the gods demand suffenng 
but reveal beauty as its partner In Hymn to Proserpine 
Swmbume enlarges this element in his thought, and suggests 
that behmd the tumult of hfe, m which Beauty is quickened 
by the pangs of angmsh, there hes Proserpme, the goddess of 
sleep who will continue after all other gods, new and old The 
Garden of Proserpine concentrates upon certam aspects of the 
Hymn, and images the desire of eternal rest in the sad melody 
of its stanzas 

It was not the novelty of the philosophy, however, which 
gave Poems and Ballads its pecuhar power, but the bnlhance 
and variety with which its moods were recorded The volume 
contains poems wntten between 1857-1865 The poems 
composed before 1862 are, with few exceptions, the less dis- 
tmctive pieces, such as. Before Parting, A Song in Time of 
Order, A Song in Time of Revolution But Swmbume has 
gathered from these years some of his ballad pieces. The Lefer, 
May Janet, The Sea-Swallows, keen, poignant poems, which 
commemorate his study of the ballad form Apart from these. 
At Eleusis stands out as an early achievement in a blank- 
verse mampulation of a classical theme for which Landor may 
have been the model In 1862 Swmbume completed The 
Masque of Queen Bersabe, a piece in the manner of the imracle- 
plays which attaches itself to the influence of Wflham Moms 
The poems, for which Poems and Ballads are m ainly remem- 
bered, belong to the crucial years 1862-1865 Such is their 
vanety both m mood and m prosody that it is difficult to 
suggest any satisfactory groupmg The dommatmg theme is 
obviously that of love, but love approached through devious 
ways Two poems stand apart. The Triumph of Time and A 
Leave Taking In The Triumph of Time Swmbume commemo- 
rates m the same magnificent stanza #s he used m the first 
chorus of Atalanta the rejection of his love by Jane Simon 
The unhurrymg onslaught of its verses elevates the personal 
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mood into a universal reality, while m A Leave-Taking with 
qmeter tone but rare l37ncal success he bids farewell to this 
subject 

Let us go hence my songs she will not heax 
Let us go hence together without feax 

The other love poems are portrayals of the mtncate and 
abnormal in passion J'hey centre m the great sequence of 
dramatic poems, Laus Veneris, Dolores, Faustine, and Swm- 
bume has brought dommatmg mgenuity m verse to their 
expression In Laus Venens, with a stanza remmiscent of 
Fitzgerald’s Rubaiyat he fashions the Tannhauser legend which 
Wagner and Heme had treafed Moms was considenng the 
same theme durmg this penod for the story of The Hill of 
Venus m The Earthly Paradise , ‘ Owen Meredith ’ and Juhan 
Fane issued their version m 1861, while later m the century 
John Davidson retold it in ballad form Swmbume found 
wi thin the legend the very values with which his mind was 
agitated love was not pleasure but a fever of desire and pain 
and an unendmg satiety 

Ah yet would God this flesh of mine might be 
Where air imght wash and long leaves co'v er me, 

"Where tides of grass break mto foam of flowers 
Or where the wmd s feet shine along the sea 

In Dolores, Swmbume uses with great skill an eight-hne stanza, 
basically trisyllabic , he employs double rhjmes freely and 
balances its smgmg music with a short final hne The poem 
reveals a picture, symbohc, and yet dramatic, of Dolores, 
daughter of Libitma and Priapus, who afiSicts men with a 
passion cruel but irresistible The sadistic element (' on thy 
mouth though the kisses are bloody ’) mtrudes more openly 
here, and the picture of dread satiety is outlmed with stark 
ompbasis Faustine is a more dramatic expression of the 
cruelty and sadness that dwell with love Swmbume in his 
notes has described the ongm of his conception ‘ The chance 
which suggested to me this poem was one which may happen 
any day to any man— Ute sudden sight of a hvmg face which 
recalled the weU-known hkeness of another, dead for centunes, 
the noble and feiultless type of the elder Faustma as seen in 
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com and bust ’ Withm his poem Swmbume imagines a 
gladiator who has been Faustme’s lover, standmg up m the 
arena at the moment before he dies and denouncmg her pitiless 
cruelty 

You have the face that suits a woman 
For her soul's screen — 

The sort of beauty that’s called human 
In heU, Faustme 

Throughout ‘ Faustme ’ occurs as the last word in each stanza, 
and a correspondmg rhjumng word is found m the second Ime , 
the effect of this dehberate repetition is to emphasize the 
sickened lust of the d3nng man 
A similar theme m vaned form intrudes mto a number of 
poems of classical suggestion Atalanta had immediately pre- 
ceded 'Poems and Ballads, and it is not strange that Swmbume 
should employ classical themes agam m this volume The 
Proserpme poems are one reflection of this mterest Phcedra 
uses suggestions from Eunpides, while Anadona, in which 
Swmbume presents ‘ that violence of affection between one 
and another which hardens mto rage and deepens mto despair ’, 
is based on the fragments of Sappho The poem which exists 
most completely m classical legend, modified for Swmbume's 
own purposes, is Itylus Here he achieves a calmer mood, a 
rare beauty, undisturbed by the perfervid, forced atmosphere 
which affects some of his most fimshed poems The degree 
to which he has transfigured a crade legend can only be reahzed 
to the full when his poem is compared with the story m its 
pnmitive form Tereus had violated his sister-m-law, Philo- 
mela, and m revenge Procne, his wife, served up Itys, her son, 
as a dish before him Itys was turned mto a pheasant, Tereus 
mto an owl, Procne mto a swallow, and Philomela mto a 
mghtmgale Swmbume, relymg on a number of classical 
suggestions and aware of Ovid’s version, seizes upon a smgle 
mcident m the legend and treats it m an allusive way He 
pictures Philomela moummg that her sister, the swallow, has 
forgotten the death of Itys 

O sister, sister, thy fiist-b^otten i 
'The hands that chng and the feet that follow. 

The voice of the child’s Wood cry ing yet 
Who hath remembered me ? who hath forgotten > 
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Thou hast forgotten, O summer swaliow. 

But the world shall end when I forget 

The legend is transfigured into a fresh poetic reahty, and 
prosodic skill reveals the ensanguined poignancy of its mood 
It evokes memones different from those of the other poems, 
and one is tempted to wish that Swmbume’s poetic mtensity 
had been nounshed thus, more often, with wider sources of 
suggestion 

Such were some of the poems which make Poems and Ballads 
a cntical volume of Enghsh poetry Its mtrmsic ments do not 
comprise the sum of its importance m poetic history Under- 
lymg its lyncal moods, and unphcit m its themes, there lay a 
protest, almost satinc m purpose, agamst the placid measures 
of Tennyson and the more guarded moods of early Victonan 
poetry The faith of hberty, to which Swmbume dedicated his 
next volume, had already here found expression of provokmg 
darmg The volume marked the culmmation of the romantic 
movement m its techmcal aspects The prosodic vanety which 
Colendge, SheUey, and Keats had given to English poetry, 
apphed by Tennyson for his own purposes, was earned to the 
limi ts of verbal music and stanzaic mgenmty All that would 
foUow would either be imitative or hollow unless poetry could 
discover new ways, and much of the poetic history of the later 
nmeteenth century is an attempt, only partially successful, to 
break from this tradition and discover new forms 

Ave edque Vede, an elegy composed m 1867 on a false report 
of Baudelaire’s death, and not pubhshed until 1878, is closely 
alhed m mood to Poems and Ballads The poem belongs to 
the genre of classical pastoral elegy, the tradition of Lyetdas, 
Adonais, and Thyrsis Enough that Swmbume’s threnody is 
equal to any of its predecessors Swmbume seldom more 
successfully combmed the mtneate melody of a complex stanza 
with the calm, clear expression of his thought He resurrecte 
the mental life of Baudelaire, and m so domg meditates m 
finp snipimn verse on some of the moods which had dommated 
Poems and Ballads 

The stimuh which had aroused Poems and Ballads had been 
strange, speaahzed, and mmatural They were never replaced 
by others of equal strength Son^s before Sunnse other books 


» 
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axe books. Songs lefore Sunnse is myself') is Swmbume’s 
partially effective attempt to gam fresh sources of suggestion 
for his poetical creation Late m 1866 he had already conceived 
the possibihty of modifymg his pnnaple of art for its own 
sake, and he set himself the task of constructmg poetry pohtical 
nf theme and philosophical m its ultimate purpose The first 
results were two elaborate pieces published separately m 1867, 
Ode on the Insurrection m Candia and A Song of Italy This 
enthusiasm for Italian hberty was strengthened by a meetmg 
m 1867 with Giuseppe Mazzmi Jowett and other fnends, who 
felt that this change of interest would have a healthy influence, 
had engineered the encounter, and Swmbume was charmed by 
the ideahstic Italian refugee who mstructed him to ' dedicate 
his wntmg power to do good ' The result was Songs before 
Sunnse (1871) This sudden adoption of the Itahan cause 
gives the volume an artifiaal atmosphere, which was noted by 
Gosse, who commented on the ‘ apparent causelessness of the 
emotion, and the vam violence as of a whirlwmd in a vacuum ’ 
Yet it must be allowed that Swinburne’s ultimate enthusiasm 
IS a philosophic conception of hberty, and that Italy is adopted 
merely as a central example of this theme The poems can 
thus be grouped mto two categones, those defimtely Itahan 
m theme, and those m which the more comprehensive pohtical 
philosophy IS outhned,^® and while the localized Itahan poems 
have a vapidity of mood, the philosophical pieces possess a 
contrastmg sohdity and strength 
The topical poems commemorate mcidents m Ganbaldi’s 
revolt m the autumn of 1867 Blessed among Women is an 
Ode to Signora Cairoh, whose sons, with a small band of Gan- 
baldians, were repulsed m attempting to approach Rome 
Mentana reflects upon Garibaldi’s encounter with French and 
Papal troops m which his band was finally routed The Halt 
before Rome relates the 1867 campaign to that general struggle 
for Liberty which Swmbume conceived as the one worthy aim 
of pohtical endeavour Despite their strenuous rhetoric these 
pieces seem lost m the ephemeral, while a perfervid mood 
agitates throughout them Transition to elegies which express 
more general S5mapathy for Italy is gained in such poems 
as Super Flumina Balylonis, where Swmbume contnves an 
effective contrast of long and short hnes, to give the mood of 
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contemplation m which the poem dwells Emergmg from these 
Italian poems there appear a number of poems, such as The 
Eve of Revolution, The Litany of Nations, and Quia muUum 
amavit, in which Swinburne pleads for a revolution to remove 
from Europe the t37pe of t57ranny with which Italy had been 
oppressed Throughout, these poems have an air of unreality, 
an absence of contact with the movement of events m 1871, 
while the references to Italy contained withm them approach 
a mood which is ecstatic 

We are but men, are we. 

And thou art Italy , 

What shall we do for thee with our desire ^ 

What gift shall we deserve to give ’> 

How shall we die to do thee service or how hve ? 

As a pendant to these pieces are poems, such as To Walt 
Whitman in America, m which Swmbume complams of the 
madequate r 61 e which England appears to him to be pla3ung 
Further, he dedicates mdividual poems to personahties such 
as SheUey and Mazzmi, who have advanced the cause of 
Liberty All these pohtical poems retain the prosodic virtu- 
osity which had distmgmshed Roems and Ballads, though they 
•miss somethmg m verbal cunnmg The sexual imagery of the 
earher poems mtrudes frequently, even when the theme is 
narrowly pohtical , so m his appeal to France m Quia multum 
amavit he writes 

Thou hast mixed thy limbs with the son of a harlot, a stranger. 
Mouth to mouth, hmb to hmb, 

and anti-Chnstian elements are also allowed to mtrude mto 
the imagery of many of the poems In these and other pieces, 
Itahan and pohtical, he constructs the groundwork of the 
philosophical poems Their mood is antiapated m Prelude, an 
expression of personal faith which reveals his adoption of the 
Itahan cause as part of a conscious effort to modify his poetic 
purposes 

Then he stood up, and trod to dust 
Fear and desire, mistrust and trust. 

And dreams of bitter sleep and sweet. 

And bound for sandals on his feet 
Knowledge and patience of what must 
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And what things may be, in the heat 
And cold of years that rot and rust 
And alter . and his spirit s meat 
Was freedom, and his staff was wrought 
Of strength and his cloak woven of thought 

In a later stanza he pleads, in a vocabulary denved from 
Shelley, for the quest of an ideal freedom which is hberated 
from the t3uranmes of earth and heaven 
’Prelude serves to introduce the poems m which Swinburne’s 
philosophy IS conveyed, H_^ha, Genesis, Hymn of Man, and, 
less directly. Mater Dolorosa and Mater Tnimf>haUs The 
summary of his thought can be gamed from a study of this 
poetic sequence The world, he suggests, was first a chaos , 
it has developed by the contraries of hfe, death, and change, 

‘ the rhythmic angmsh of growth ’ The creator and the 
created axe one, and the spint m them should hve in hberty 
Man has made for his own torment a shadow, which he calls 
god, and to overthrow that god is the most powerful step 
towards man’s spintual regeneration Liberty is the spiritual 
m man, and through that hfe of hberty man gams contact with 
the eternal This thought is clothed with magnificence of 
expression In Hertha, the umty of hfe is outimed, and Swm- 
bume himself spoke justly when he wrote of this poem, ‘ Of 
all I have done, I rate Hertha highest as a smgle piece, finding 
m it the most of lync force and music combmed with tiie most 
of condensed and clarified thought ’ In Hymn of Man his 
attack upon the God of estabhshed rehgion flames forth with 
malevolent power Certam poems are alhed to these philo- 
sophical pieces , they are more inadental m apphcation and 
more dramatic m form In Ttresias, Swmbume exploits 
classical mcident and adapts the dramatic monologue form to 
show his faith m Liberty The poem is brought mto such dose 
alliance with his Itahan enthusiasms that its classical move- 
ment IS warped Indeed, its full purport is made clear only 
by Swmbume’s note ‘Tiresias, at the grave of Antigone, 

1 e (understand) Dante at the grave of Italia ’ A more 
memorable poem m this group is Before a Crucifix, m which 
Swinburne possesses himself of a keener dramatic method for 
his attads on Chnstiamty than he diows elsewhere m the 
volume 
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Songs before Sunrise is the cntical volume m Swmbume’s 
development He had formulated m Poems and Ballais 
certain aesthetic theories, and had discovered a sufficient 
strength of imagmation to render them a poetic reahty He 
had travelled down that road as far as it was possible to go 
In Songs before Sunrise he had fallen from the earher theones, 
and attempted to replace them with others which would lead 
his poetry back closer to the common ways of life He had 
succeeded in part, and a noble body of poetry marked his 
endeavour The imagmation had not kmdled to response with 
its finest spontaneity, but the work achieved had sohd and 
sober quahties And now what of the future ? 

The years between 1871 and Swmbume’s retirement to ‘ The 
Pmes ’ m 1879 were nch m pubhcation Of dramatic work, 
the enormous Bothwell was completed by 1874, and Erechtheus 
by 1876 In lyncal work the 37ield is less Songs of Two 
Nations (1874) is merely a reprmt of earher work Swmbume 
gathers mto the volume The Song of Italy (1867), Ode on the 
French Republic (1870), and the senes of sonnets Dirce, directed 
agamst Napoleon III wntten m the years 1868-1869 The 
smgle volume which remams is Poems and Ballads {Second 
Senes) (1878) Here he achieved the most calm expression of 
his l5uncal genius, detached from those pulsatmg qualities which 
had agitated the earher work The themes of Songs before 
Sunrise are retamed mcidentally , m The Last Oracle he con- 
tmues the anti-Chnstian mood of Hymn of Man, while his 
pohtical enthusiasms are variously expressed m To Kossuth 
and Rizpah and The While Czar None of these pieces can 
parallel the quality of the greater poems m Songs before Sunrise, 
and they appear as only a mmor contnbution to the poetical 
emphasis of this volume Many of the poems suggest pre- 
occupation with hterature, not with hfe It is as if the sources 
of creative suggestion ansmg from his own esqienence had been 
exhausted, so that he turned his rare techmcal powers to* 
secondary purposes So he wntes a number of poems m whidi 
the metncal mterest exceeds the poetical, verses m Latm and 
French, experiments with chonambics and the sestma He 
translates a number of Villon’s ballades, excludmg wisely the 
pieces rendered by D G Rossetti, and he contrives to endow 
them with the fresh energy olongmal poems He writes poems 
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on Th6ophile Gautier, Victor Hugo, Barry Cornwall, and a 
Ballad of Francois Villon He begins the versification of his 
critical enthusiasms a sonnet captunng pictonally the mood 
of Cynl Tourneur’s plays, and In the Bay, where he recalls the 
career and the poetic^ sigmficance of Christopher Marlowe 
Alhed to the hterary mterest is the elegiac mood the out- 
standmg piece Ave atque Vale (1867) appears here only by an 
accident of pubhcation, but Infenae, a poem to Swinburne’s 
own father, and Epicede on James Lonmer Graham are 
examples of this genre 

One group of poems, of which the most distmgmshed repre- 
sentatives are, A Forsaken Garden, At a Month’s End, The Year 
of the Rose, A Ballad of Dreamland, A Vision of Spring in 
Winter, hes apart from these hterary preoccupations Here he 
has captured a senes of moods, sombre, passionate, and beauti- 
V fill, and conveyed them on a background of natural suggestion, 
bnngmg to their expression the mature powers of his poetical 
skill They possess certam common elements, and a more 
vaned sympathy of nature with human mood is shown than 
elsewhere In A Forsaken Garden, the desolate scene por- 
trayed symbolizes with a powerful melancholy, reimmscent of 
Anglo-Saxon poetry, the desolation of love and of life, while 
in At a Month’s End the storm on the sea and the passionate 
movement of a human mmd are brought mto symbohc contact 
»Throughout aU the poems there is a sense of loss, memories 
of ' the heaven of dear times dead to me ’, of the old love ‘ dead 
and buried ’ This emphasis appears even m the softer magirg l 
mood of The Year of the Rose and A Vision of Spring in Winter , 
it recurs at the close of A Ballad of Dreamland 

In the world of dreams I have chosen mv part. 

To sleep for a season and hear no word 
Of true love s truth or of hght love’s art. 

Only the song of a secret bird 

The achievement withm this volume, calm and mature 
though it IS, does not fulfil the promise of either Poems and 
Ballads or Songs before Sunrise Swmbume has abandoned 
many of his earha: theories, aesthetic and philosophical He has 
dissolved his feven^ ui^ency mto calmer melalies, but the 
resulting qmet of this volume suggests sequestration It is as 
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if the future may hold mirrored before him but fadmg shapes 
of past expenence 

Swmbume pubhshed over twenty volumes after his retire- 
ment to ' The Pines ’ with Theodore Watts-Dxmton m 1879 
Among these are eight volumes of lyncal verse The Heptdogta 
(1880) hes apart as a collection of clever verse parodies m which 
the mannensms of Coventry Patmore and Elizabeth Barrett 
Browmng and others are successfully entrapped The same 
year (1880) saw the pubhcation of both of the Spnngttdes 
and of Studies m Song With these it is impossible not to feel 
disappomtment He is preoccupied with the poetical treat- 
ment of hterary themes m Birthday Ode he celebrates Hugo 
m a mosaic of mtncate reference, while Song for Landor has 
such elaborate allusions to Landor’s works that Swmbume’s 
notes are necessary to make the poem mtelhgible Poetry 
seems smothered m the massed verbiage Not more successful 
were Swinburne’s attempts at nature descnption and the por- 
trayal of landscape effects Gosse has suggested that Swm- 
bume was led to this t3^e of work by Watts-Dunton’s influence 
('The results were either the resurrection of old matter m new 
form, as m By the North Sea, or the meffectual attempt to 
portray localized natural effects, acsmThe Garden of Cymodoce, 
a poem on the Island of Sark, and in Evening on the Broads 
One poem stands out from the verse of these two volumes, 
Thalassius in Songs of the Springtides This is a spiritual self- 
confession, ideahzed out of autobiography and rendered 
aUegoncaUy Thalassius, a foundlmg, a child of Apollo and 
the sea, is educated by an idealized figure who taught him of 
Liberty, of the power of song, of love that turned ' God’s 
heart toward man and man’s to God ’, and of hatred towards 
all that impnsoned either body or soul So educated he passed 
mto life and met the god of love, and later when the god had 
gone he dedicated himself to dangerous delights , he 

Sat panther-throned beside Engone, 

Riding the red ways of the revel through 
Midmost of pale-mouthed passion’s crownless crew 


After this episode he returned to his mother, the Sea, ‘ com- 
muned with his own heart, and had rest ’, and once agam the 
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power of song grew withm him His father too consoled him 
with the promise that he should smg 

The song of all the winds that smg of me. 

And m thy soul the sense of all the sea 

The m3dhological movement cannot disguise the personal 
mterpretation Swmbume was reasserting his behef in Liberty, 
in the hfe that is completely unshackled, but he was suggestmg 
further that the fevered years of Poems and Ballads were but 
an episode m his spintual hfe, and that his richer service to 
poetry lay m his later nature poetry So he may have beheved 
and so he reasserted m his prose, yet Thalasstus itself is a denial 
of this faith, for its most spectacular passage is the long simile 
descnbmg Nero’s throne, used to illustrate the fevered years 
The glamour of this passage renders it an umntentional con- 
fession that all that is quickened mto poetry m his later work 
owes its ongm to the recollection of the spintual cnsis which 
-centres m Poems and Ballads Creative development was 
arrested there, and much of what is vital m his later work rests 
m memones, shadows, and a few flashes of sudden recollection 

The remainmg volumes show clearly the damp that feU about 
Swmbume’s path m the later years A Century of Roundels 
(1883) displayed a contmuance of techmcal mgenuity m the 
mastery of a difficult form, without a correspondmg strength 
m content Nature has been supplemented by an mterest m 
baby life , the ‘ hbidmous laureate ' of FausUne has become the 
laureate of babyhood His admiration for Blake had led him 
to beheve that he too could capture mnocence with power, 
and it is pathetic to watch his failure The damtmess of the 
roundel volume is lost m A Midsummer Holiday (1884), where 
he returns to landscape poetry, to hterary themes, to Hugo, 
and to an attack, due to Tennyson's peerage, on the House of 
Lords Poems and Ballads (jThird Senes) (1889) was mainly 
memorable for the pubhcation of a number of ballads which he 
had wntten before 1865 , the contrast between these and the 
other poems shows what had disappeared with the years In 
iAstrophd (1894) he turned to write of personal associations, of 
Moms, Richard Burton, and Bell Scott , but the other pieces 
m this volume, the nature studies and the boastful patnotism, 
were hollow-soundmg work A Channel Passey and other 
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'Poems {1904), the last pubhshed volume of lyncal work, is the 
strangest medley Landscape pieces are mixed with baby 
verses, attacks on the Boers and Insh with a plea for a strong 
navy, and there are the usual number of verse obituanes The 
one attractive element hes m Swmbume’s prologues to a num- 
ber of Elizabethan plays Apart from these, he wrote not only 
less well than in his earher verse but to meaner purposes He 
feU, like Wordsworth, too soon mto the sere, the yellow leaf, 
and, like Wordsworth, he failed to realize his own falhng off 
Quantities pf unpubhshed work testified to his unswerving 
dihgence ^)/ 

Swmbume’s most successful poetry m the years at ‘The 
Pmes ’ was not m lync but m two longer pieces, Tristram of 
Lyonesse (1882) and The Tale of Balen (1896) Tristram, his 
longest poem, has suffered from the fct from superficial 
cnticism , each cntic seems to have done httle more than to 
copy the impressiomstic judgments of his predecessors Swm- 
bume’s own statement summarizes the values behmd the poem 
‘ My aim was simply to present that story, not diluted and 
debased as it had been m our own time by other hands, but 
undefaced by improvement and undeformed by transformation 
as it was known to the age of Dante wherever the chromcles of 
romance found heanng, from Ercildoune to Florence , and not 
in the epic or romantic form of sustamed or contmuous narra- 
tive, but mainly through a succession of dramatic scenes 
or pictures with descnptive settmgs or backgrounds’ In 
Tennyson he found the Tristram story compressed mto an 
madequate episode Arnold had forced it equally mto sub- 
servience upon didactiasm Redeemmg it from such purposes, 
he wished to render it not simply as a story as Moms would 
have done, but exploitmg all its ‘ finer shades ’ as m the best 
tradition of the chromcles of romance The heavy-laden verse 
of this later penod threatens at tunes to frustrate him It has ' 
an elaborate imagery without sustammg power, which dis- 
mtegrates and diffuses the narrative , this is most emphasized 
m the early books, particularly m the description of Iseult m 
Book I ‘ Iseult, more fair than foam or dawn was white ’ 
As the poem develops one realizes that its strength is neither 
narrative nor Ijmcal but dramatic , ^it hes m such scenes as 
that of Iseult’s prayer m Book V, or m the address to love in 
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Book VI, or m the strength of the scene of Tnstram’s death m 
Book IX S'winhume has apphed the most courtly of medieval 
narrative traditions for his own purposes, and has achieved 
a modified success 

The interest in the Tnstram legend had been with Swmbume 
smce his earhest years as a poet, and the magnificent mvocation 
to love which preludes the poem had been wntten as early as 
1871 It IS not strange therefore that this piece so mtimately 
connected with his early years should possess, more than any 
of his later poetry, the strength of his great poetic years He 
mvestigated the sources for this poem with thoroughness His 
mam authonty was Sir Walter Scott’s edition of Str Tnstrem, 
but he knew Malory and he was aware of the earher treatments 
of the legend The poem fails m the fullness of its effect 
Romantiasm had over-worked the Arthurian legend m the 
nmeteenth century, and Swmbume comes late mto the field 
The cnses he managed with success and the moods of passion, 
but the poem lacks a unifymg narrative texture to give it a 
contmued mterest and a consistency of purpose 

In The Tale of Balen he re-told, with close, sometimes verbal, 
adherence to Malory’s narratives, a story which Tennyson 
roughly mishandled in Bahn and Bcdan Less ambitious than 
Tnstram, this l5rncal poem is more secure, and m a tail- 
rh5unmg stanza not unlike that of The Lady of Shallott he gave 
without his customary grandiloquence a fresh rendenng of a 
medieval theme He was domg here at the end of his career 
what m his early years m Queen Yseult he had achieved for the 
Tnstram story 

Swmbume, m wntmg of Byron’s poetry, suggested that his 
greatest work as a poet was the mass of his poetry taken alto- 
gether This certainly is not tme of Swmbume’s work 
Viewed as a whole, it carmot escape a suggestion of waste m 
the exploitation of the overworked "blank-verse tradition of 
unactable drama, and m the diffuseness apparent m so much 
of the later workj He comes through at his greatest m indi- 
vidual lyncs, and m smgle passages m the dramatic and 
narrative pieces The motives from which his poetry arose 
were so unusual that they tend to emphasize the withdrawal 
of poetry from hfe and ordinary human action, which has 
already beai noticed m Rossetti’s work j - Unlike Rossetti he 
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had strong sentiments on matters of faith and pohtics, but 
here, too, he was in revolt against contemporary values , in 
rehgion he was mainly destructive and rebelhous, and m 
pohtics without cognizance of the reahties of his tune His 
mmd gamed its keenest poetic expression m the years (1862- 
1866) when, gmded by his study of Keats and Blake and 
Gautier and Baudelaire, he was led to beheve m art for its own 
sake Rossetti, too, had come to that position, but he had 
reached it naturally, out of his own poetical purposes, he 
lacked Swmbume’s aggressive msistence on its validity 
Swmbume’s later work is an ineffectual attempt to modify that 
early position His mam contnbution to the poetry of the 
later nmeteenth century hes m those early moods He em- 
blazoned them with such verbal and rhythmical designs that, 
whatever poetry might achieve, nothmg more seemed possible 
of accomphshment within this narrow exotic conception of 
romanticism which he had marked out as his own territory 


1 There are many biographical works Swinburne, E Gosse (1917), 
can be supplemented by the fuller information of La Jeunesse de Swin-’ 
hurne {i83y-i86y) G Lafourcade 2 vols (1928), and Swinburne {1932), 
an Enghsh volume by the same author Aspects of Swmburne^s 
biography and work have been examined by S C Chew (1929) ^ F 
Delattre, Charles Baudelaire et le 'jeune Swinburne {1930 ), John Dnnk- 
water (1913) , W B D Henderson, Swinburne and Landor {1918), a 
most suggestive study, C J Mary Leith The Boyhood of A C Swin- 
burne (1917) W R Rutland, Swinburne, A Nineteenth Century Hellene 
(1931) , and by T Earle Welby, A Study of Swinburne (1926) Lafour- 
cade carries the study of Swmbume's early work much further than any 
other work, but interesting estimates are to be found m Harold Nicolson s 
Swinburne (1926), and Swinburne and Baudelaire (1930), and m Paul 
de Reul, UCEuvre de Swinburne (1922) Swinburne MSS and related 
material are {1932) mainly m the possession of T J Wise, who has 
issued A Bibliography of A C Swinburne, vol I (1919) and vol II 
(1920), A Swinburne Library (1925), and the bibliography in The Bon- 
church Edition (1925-1927) See also T J Wise, The Catalogue of the 
Ashley Library, vols VI and VII Swmbumes works in verse and 
prose, with a number of letters, were issued as The Bonchurch Edition, 
E Gosse and T J Wise, 20 vols (1926-1927) 

2 Gosse frequently recurs m his Swinburne to physical characteristics, 

which he emphasizes, with a touch of the grotesque, throughout the 
volume , 

3 Quoted in Gosse, Swinburne 
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4 The details can be found in Lafonrcade, La Jeunesse de Swinburne, 
vol I, 178 

5 Meredith portrayed Swinburne as Tracy Runmngbrook in Sandra 
Bellom 

6 Bonchurch Edition, vol I 

7 Joyeuse Garde (a Tnstram fragment), Lancelot, and the Rudel 
poems (a possible Browmng influence) 

8 Ballads of the English Border, W A Macinnes (1925) 

9 Dedicatory Epistle 

10 The sources of The Queen Mother and of the Mary Stuart plays 
have been admirably worked out m great detail by E F James in an 
unpublished thesis of the Umversity of Bnstol, and I am indebted to 
him for permission to quote his findings 

1 1 See Lafourcade, La Jeunesse, vol II, p 384, and the same author 
in La Revue Anglo-Amencaine (December 1925) 

12 For the prosody of the poem see Lafourcade, vol II, p 408 

13 Flons Delattre, loc cit m i (1930) , G Turquet-Milnes, The 
Influence of Baudelaire in France and England (1913) 

14 See Lafourcade for a detailed account of the chronology of this 
volume studied with the aid of Swinburne’s manuscripts 

15 An mterestmg account of this volume is to be found in Mr 
Harold Nicolson s Swinburne, and from this I have borrowed sugges- 
tions 

16 The Eve of Revolution 

17 Swmbume quoted by Gosse, Swinburne, p 177 
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CHRISTINA GEORGINA ROSSETTI 

N umerous lives of Chnstma Rossetti (1830-1894) 
have been wntten,^ and her brother, Wilham Michael, 
that pedestnan Boswell of the Pre-Raphaehtes, has 
issued a memoir and some letters Yet her daily existence, 
despite all this scrutiny, appears meagre and drab, a combina- 
tion of negatives and hesitations, overhung with disease Out- 
side these biographical banahties and contrastmg with them 
there hes a nch mental and spiritual experience whose record 
can be found in her poetry, and m some of her letters 

She was the youngest child m a family of four and over- 
shadowed by both her brothers WiUiam by his domestic 
righteousness had an importance m practical affairs which she 
could not emulate Gabnel was a gemus ' You must not 
expect me to possess a tithe of your capaaties,’ she wrote 
to him, ' though I humbly — or proudly — ^lay claim to family 
hkeness ’ ^ To her mother she was deeply attached the four 
volumes of poems published m her mother's hfetime are all 
dedicated to her This love for her mother was strengthened 
by their long association, their attempts to start pnvate 
schools, and their tnps, under Wilham’s guidance, to the 
Continent Further, she shared with her mother a deep piety, 
and an attachment to High Anghcanism which appears as the 
most consistent purpose m her life Twice she had smtors, 
and both of them, if Wilham Michael knew the truth and told 
it, she rejected on rehgious groimds Neither was of out- 
standmg attraction first there was James Colhnson, a mmor 
Pre-Raphaehte, whose work attempts to combme contem- 
porary themes with Pre-Raphaehte device, and then came 
Charles Bagot Cayley, whom Wilham Michael describes as 
‘ scholar, author, Imgmst, translator of the Dtvtna Commedta ’ ® 
CoUinson became a Cathohc and Cayley was but indifferently 
orthodox, and so Chnstma Rossetti remained unwedded Her 
whole adult hfe was threatened by lU-health cuhmnatmg m 
Graves’s disease m 1871 On her partial recovery m 1873 she 
became a novice, and later a sister, of an Anghcan Order m 
5 65 
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London Her mother died m 1886, and the last years of her own 
life were scourged by disease cancer was discovered m 1892 , 
in 1894 she died, and was buried in Highgate Cemetery Such 
IS the meagre biographical record, and very httle illumination 
can we find withm it upon the expenence that discovered 
Goblm Market or The Prince’s Progress 
Her poetical work is contained m a number of volumes pub- 
hshed m her lifetime and m posthumous collections The 
volumes she herself published were Verses (privately printed by 
her maternal grandfather) in 1847 , Goblm Market and other 
Poems (1862) , The Prince's Progress and other Poems (1866) , 
Sing-Song (1872) , Goblin Market, Prince's Progress, etc (1875) , 

A Pageant (1881) , Verses (1893) W M Rossetti collected 
her unpubhshed work, and with uncritical enthusiasm issued 
this, along with pieces already pubhshed, m New Poems (1896), 
and m The Poetical Works (1904) Her contnbutions to 
periodicals were numerous, mcludmg poems written under the 
pseudonym ‘ Ellen Alleyn ’, to The Germ (1850) * She pub- 
hshed m 1870 a volume of short stones. Commonplace, which 
reveals an irony and humour that does not intrude frequently 
into her poetry She also wrote a number of prose devotional ^ 
pamphlets for the Society for Promoting Chnstian Knowledge 
In studymg a wnter for whom biographical matenal is so 
sparse one turns to the poetical work for the content of emo- 
tional and spintual expenence Certain persistent motives 
govern her creative work, varymg m their outward form, m 
the shape and fashion of the symbol, but recognizably the 
same m ongm However she may have appeared m daily life, 
that portion of herself which she converted into poetry is 
possessed of a smgular consistency, a definable contmmty of 
desire Even m her juvenile pieces there arises the same 
poetic argument that one finds in her mature work A warm 
d^ire kmdles_ withm her for joy and love, the pleasurable ajod* ' 
srasuous acceptance of EJ? Before she can gam this breath 
of the warm South, fear chiUs her hfe is insecure, refusmg to 
yield what it has promised, its joys but bnef preludes to 
endurmg sm Her early poetry dwells m a latent conflict 
between these two motives They resolve themselves, ajittle 
sadly, m a Jmth W Chnstianity-iduch jis at once passionate 
and sombre Th^ devout other-worldhness leaves Chnstma 
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Rossetti with a deep, somewhat baffled antagonism to hfe Itj^ 
IS here that she endures a world-weanness, similar m expres- 
sion to Swmbume’s m Poems and BaUads though reached by 
a very different sequence of expenence So she is led to wnte 
to Dante Gabnel durmg his last illness ‘ I want to assure you 
that, however harassed by memory or by anxiety you may be, 

I have (more or less) heretofore gone through the same ordeal 
I have borne myself till I became unbearable by myself, and 
then I have found help m confessions and absolution, and 
spiritual counsel and rehef mexpressible ’ In poetry her treat- 
ment of this desire that hfe should end is frequent So in 
Dream Land 

Rest, rest, a perfect rest 
Shed over brow and breast 
Her face is toward the west, 

The purple land 
She cannot see the grain 
Ripening on hill and plain. 

She cannot feel the ram 
Upon her hand 

This central conflict gams frequent expression in her poetry , 
it colours moods and mcidents which seem at first sight im- 
related i^The ubiquity of a smgle theme has often been sug- 
gested as the most hmitmg factor m Chnstma Rossetti’s 
poetical work Dante Gabnel recognized it and told her 
iromcally that she'' was ever ‘ " sulking ” beside the grave of 
twice-buned hope 1 ’ Chnstma herself admitted that the 
impulses behmd her work were closely confined She writes 
to Dante Gabnel ‘ It is impossible to go on smgmg out-loud 
to one’s one-strmged l37re It is not m me, and therefore it 
will never come out of me, to turn to pohtics or philanthropy 
with Mrs Brownmg such many-sidedness I leave to a greater 
than I, and, havmg said my say, may well sit silent ’ * Yet 
these circumscnbed motives give her work a consistency and/ 
mtegnty, as if its many parts, Gohltn Marked, her natura 
poetry, and The Convent Threshold were but contnbutory to 
one symbohc mtention 

Her irony and humour, which disappear after Dante Gabnei’s 
death, allow her to detach herself sometimes from her usual pre- 
occupations In the Goblm Market volume she has a poem. 
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Wtfiier, My Secret, which would seem to forewarn the cntic 
from attemptmg any psychological evaluation of her l3nical 
work 

I tell my secret ’> No indeed, not I 
Perhaps some day, -who knows ^ 

But not to-day , it froze, and blows, and snows. 

And you’re too cunous fie ' 

You want to hear it ? well 

Only my secret's mine, and I won’t tell 

Or, after all, perhaps there s none 
Suppose there is no secret after all. 

Bat only just my fun 

In a preface to the 1847 volume her grandfather pleads that 
he may be excused ' for desirmg to retain these early spon- 
taneous efforts in a permanent form and for havmg silenced 
the objections urged by her modest difSdence ’ The volume 
contains httle of poetical distmction Most of the verses are 
juvenile pieces completed before she was sixteen, and are httle 
more than mteUigent exercises with a maddenmg reiteration 
of the rhymes such as ‘ trees ’ and ' breeze ’ At the age of 
twelve she caught mto some simple hues to her mother the 
accent of true poetry 

To-day’s your natal day , 

Sweet flow’rs I brmg , 

Mother accept, I pray. 

My offering 

And may you happy hve. 

And long us bless 
Receivmg, as you give. 

Great happmess 

But this would appear a happy accident not soon to be repeated 
While there is no distmct promise of her later accomphshment, 
the volume has interest m showmg her early preoccupation 
with death, and with the motive of unfulfilled love which pre- 
cedes m her poetry the appearance m her life of either of her 
suitors The openmg poem, The Dead Ctiy, preludes certam 
elements found m Gdbltn Market , while a number of the poems 
show her mterest m Itahan In bnef, some of the motives of 
her later poetry are already apparent, but the poetry itself 
has not yet appeared 
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GdhUn Market and other Poems (1862) was the first volume 
issued by the Pre-Raphaehtes and their associates to gam wide 
pubhc recogmtion After The Germ (1850) their zeal for 
pubhcation seems to have been frustrated Rossetti’s first 
volmne of onginal verse was not to appear until 1870 , Morns’s 
Defence of Guenevere had appeared m 1858 but had attracted 
httle attention , Swinburne had published The Queen Mother 
and Rosamond in i860, and had been uniformly neglected 
It remained for Chnstma Rossetti, ‘ the Jael who led our host 
to victory’, as Swmbume called her, to make the readmg 
pubhc aware that a new poetry was developmg In Gobhn 
Market itself she evolved a completely Pre-Raphaehte poem, 
and yet one whose elements could be so easily assimilated 
that it was accepted without hostihty Exact detail, a Pre- 
Raphaehte dictum, not only exists m the poem but is fashioned 
mto one of its mam ornaments , ' bloom-down cheeked 

peaches ’, ‘ swart-headed mulbemes ’, such are the fruit, and 
the gobhn men are mmutely described 

One like a wombat prowled obtuse and furry. 

One like a ratel tumbled burry skurry 

Yet the poem cannot be adequately descnbed m the terms of 
Pre-Raphaehtism, and its contact with the movement seems 
more accidental than dehberate Gobhn Market is one of the 
most mysterious poems of the period , it raises the same 
problems as The Ancient Mariner, and a solution cannot be 
gained as completely as with Colendge’s poem In both a 
moral is suggested, as an incongruous anticlimax to a poetic 
narrative full of glamour and magic In both the metre has 
novel elements and has unusual importance m producmg the 
poetic effect In both the coherent witchery of the poem 
seems to have developed from wide associations of reading and 
memory Of the moral conclusion to Gobhn Market httle can 
be said It is much more logical than that of The Ancient 
Mariner Two sisters Laura and Lizzie were tempted with 
dangerous fruits by gobhn men , Lizzie succumbed, and Laura 
saved her , and so if there is to be any moral, ‘ For there is no 
fnend hke a sister ’, is not an unnatural one The moral has 
no importance for the appreciation of the poem, though it has 
its place in the analysis of Chnstma Rossetti’s mmd It is 
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very hke the moral she had seen so frequently in her child- 
hood’s books, such as Peter Parley’s Annual,^ and which she 
mtroduced later mto the child verses in Stng-Song Her 
motive m placmg it here was to suggest that this was another 
child poem, a fantasy to which no profound meaiung was to 
be attached ProsodicaUy the poem is cunningly contnved, 
and yet the form seems a mass of irregularities which by design 
or mstmct she has succeeded m mampulatmg to serve her 
poetic purposes Lmes vary m length from ten syllables to 
four syllables , trochaic mingles with iambic and dactyhc 
movement No countmg of syllables or numbering of accents 
can torture this prosody mto a single pattern Licence is 
equally used m rhyme , assonance and imperfect rhymes 
appear, and one rhyme is frequently earned through a number 
of lmes Yet throughout there is the sense of control, even, at 
times, of restramt It is gamed by repeating hnes of the same 
rhythm as if a motive were repeated, by adjustmg the rhythm, 
particularly m its speed, to the meanmg, and by asserting 
regular decasyllabics or octosyllabics after passages in which 
all regular movement seems m danger of bemg lost Nor is 
the poem so irregular as it appears on the prmted page , many 
of the short hnes umte m couplets to give smgle hnes of some 
five-foot vanety In much of her work Chnstma Rossetti 
was careless prosodicaUy, flat, and occasionally mcompetent 
Here she achieved that rare prosodic success of givmg a poem 
the only form m which, one feels, it could ever have been 
held 

The mam problem of discovermg the background of associa- 
tion behmd this poem remams Much of its colour and details 
denve from early readmg m The Arabian Nights Her early 
volume of 1847 has a poem. The Dead City, a version of an 
Arabian Nights theme of a city of marble men, a story used 
also by Meredith and James Thomson Already before her 
eyes there hes the image of nch, bright-coloured frmt, that 
leads to temptation 

In green emerald baskets were 
Sun-red apples, streaked and fair , 

Here the nectarine and peach 
And npe plum lay, and on each 
The bloom rested everywhere 
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Grapes were hanging overhead 
Purple pale and ruby-red 
And in panniers all around 
Yellow melons shone, fresh found. 

With the dew upon them spread 

The temptation with the fruits is a recollection gamed from 
Keightley’s Fairy Mythology ’ Further, there lay a more 
homely source. Hone’s Every Day Book, which is known to 
have been one of her favourite childhood volumes ® From 
that dehghtful miscellany she could have foimd many cnes 
hke that of the gobhn men 

Come buy our orchard fruits 
Come buy, come buy 

from the call of Autolycus to those of the London street cners 
Her knowledge of the ballads — ^and, hke Dante Gabriel, she 
was a ballad reader — ^gave her a number of suggestions m 
detail , while the ‘ wombats ’ of which she drew a competent 
pencil drawmg were denved from personal observation in the 
Zoological Gardens ® Much else must have been gathered out 
of her memones and caught by her capacity of poetic creation 
into the umty of this poem Without further data one cannot 
trace the working of that formmg process of the imagination 
Yet it IS not without sigmficance that the two central motives 
of this poem, the temptation of a sister, and the attraction and 
danger of all that dehghts the senses, are important throughout 
her secular poetry The sister theme, found frequently m her 
ballad poetry, recurs with the accompaniment of irony and 
humour in Commonplace 

The other poems m Gobhn Market are lyncs , many of these 
possess an ongmahty of atmosphere unequalled by any woman 
poet of the century In a number of pieces. Cousin Kate, 
Noble Sisters, and particularly m Maude Clare and Si^er Maude, 
she uses the ballad form with poignant and tragic themes and 
a consciousness that the ballad demands quick and allusive 
presentation A love motive dommates a number of the most 
memorable poems It is unnecessary to assume that the 
'prosaic figure of Charles Bagot Cayley mspired these haimtmg 
pieces enough that somehow Chnstma Rossetti possessed 
herself of the experience which hes m them In A BiriMay 
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(' My heart is like a singing bird ’) she uses imagery exotic and 
onental, caught from The Song of Songs and The Arabtan 
Ntghts, to express a moment of exultant acceptance of love 
All the other pieces dwell m the memory or the demal of that 
moment So m Echo, one of the keenest lyncs m this volume 

Yet come to me m dreams, that I may live 
My very life agam though cold m death 
Come back to me m dreams, that I may give 
Pulse for pulse breath for breath 
Speak low, lean low, 

As long ago, my love how long ago 

This sense of a love grown dead leads to world-weariness 
and a desire for death, and so are produced two of the best- 
known pieces in the volume, Up-htll and Song (' When I am 
dead, my dearest ') 

Closely aUied to this theme are the nature poems The First 
Spring Day, Bitter for Sweet, Spring, and Winter Rain Through- 
out these poems the motive is that out of winter comes sprmg, 
and out of spring, winter, with the sjonbol suggested that in 
the human heart the sprmg that turns to winter remains 
winter, always Chnstma Rossetti was a town-child and 
despite the visits to Somerset she never possessed a wide 
mterest in natural scenery On occasion she descnbes detail 
happily, as she describes the frmt m Goblin Market and flowers 
m Another Spring 

I'd have my crocuses at once. 

My leafless pink mezereons. 

My chiil-vemed snow-drops, choicer yet 
My white or azure violet, 

Leaf-nested primrose , anything 
To blow at once, not late 

But usually nature is for her not a theme for descnption but a 
S3rmbol, an image of warmth and cold, of sun and frost, of hope 
followed by despair In thus avoiding the complex emotions 
which the romantics had found m nature she gives to her poems 
the poignant simphcity of a medieval ‘ seasons ’ poem True, 
she has added more symbol, but such a poem as B%tter for Sweet 
seems to retam a medieval simphcity m the central theme. 
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however dim and far-reachmg are the nltunate symbohc 
implications 

Summer is gone with all its roses. 

Its sun and perfumes and sweet flowers, 

Its warm air and refreshing showers 
And even Autumn closes 

Yea Autumn*s chilly self is going. 

And Winter comes which is yet colder 
Each day the hoar-frost waxes bolder. 

And the last buds cease blowing 

Already in 1862 one section of her volume is set apart for 
Devotional Pieces , later this interest will absorb entirely the 
secular, bright-coloured, poignant images which figure in 
Gohlin Market As a prelude to this section stands The Convent 
Threshold, which would seem to be the answer of Chnstina 
Rossetti's piety to The Blessed Damozel In this keen dramatic 
monologue love is no compensation for the loss of heaven 

You sinned with me a pleasant sm 
Repent with me, for I repent 

The devotional poems conquer the difficult problem of con- 
ve5nng mystical expenence m poetical form, which can only 
be achieved by arresting the mind of the reader with an 
adequate imagery, and by resolvmg devoutness and mysticism 
mto the terms of normal activity This she achieves in such 
poems as A Better Resurrection, which possesses a greater sim- 
plicity than the work of the seventeenth century rehgious 
poets but does not lack their urgency Two poems stand out 
for their originality of conception, The Three Enemies and 
Sleep at Sea In the first she converts the temptation theme 
which she frequently uses mto dramatic conversations of the 
soul with the Flesh, the World, and the Devil So the Flesh 
asks, ' Sweet, thou art pale and the soul rephes 

More pale to see, 

Christ hung upon the cruel tree 
And bore His Father’s wrath for me 

Sleep af Sea is as if the most eene elements of Colendge’s ship 
of de ad men had been isolated from The Ancient Manner and 
apphed to the purposes of rehgious allegory It has the same 
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compactness as Cowper’s The Castaway, the same unfailing 
strength m the narrative 

Disappomtment must attend a readmg of her second volume, 
The Prince's Progress, which, with Dante Gabnel’s promptmgs, 
she pubhshed m 1866 The same motives predommate as m 
Gobhn Market — ^the sister theme, the lost-love theme, tempta- 
tion poems, love-ballad poems, nature ‘ seasons ' poems, 
devotional poems, and the narrowness of mterest, already a 
marked feature of her poetry, gams emphasis The most sus- 
tamed piece is the title poem The Prince’s Progress Its theme 
is of a bridegroom prmce who sets out to meet his bnde, but 
delays so long by the way that when he amves it is but to find 
that she is dead, and her maidens sing to him the 130:10 which 
IS the most movmg feature of the poem 

Too late for love, too late for joy. 

Too late, too late 1 
You loitered on. the road too long 
You trifled at the gate 

The piece loses much of its effect by diffuseness , the succession 
of the pnnce’s delays has a monotony which is not dissipated 
until the concluding lync This defect hes largely m the ongm 
of the poem The l5rnc ' Too late, too late ’ was in 1863 a 
separate poem and was published independently in Macmillan's 
Magazine Later, at Dante Gabnel’s suggestion, thrs was 
attached to the narrative of the Pnnce’s journey which is 
descnbed with a Pre-Raphaehte, even dilatory, emphasis on 
detail The result is a lack of umty and a suggestion of moral 
banality, both absent from Goblin Market In the same volume 
IS the lync Songs in a Cornfield, a poem admired by Swinburne, 
which repeats the motive of The Prince’s Progress m rustic 
settmg It has the fresh simphaty which the somewhat 
laboured allegory of the longer poem has missed 

1 If he comes to-day 

He will find her weeping , 

If he comes to-morrow 
He will find her sleeping , 

If he comes the next day 
He*ll not find her at all. 

He may tear his curlmg hair 
Beat his breast and call 
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Despite siimlanties with Gdblm Market, this volume has an 
mcreased emphasis on personal wearmess and distress which 
now appears more persistently and penetrates deeper In Life 
and Death she demands an annihilation of all that is hfe m a 
desire for rest 

Life IS not sweet One day it will be sweet 
To shut our eyes and die 
Nor feel the wild flowers blow, nor birds dart by 
With flitting butterfly 

Nor grass grown long above our heads and feet 
Nor hear the happy lark that soars sky-high, 

Nor sigh that spring is fleet and summer fleet, 

Nor mark the waxing wheat. 

Nor know who sits in our accustomed seat 

Elsewhere, in What would I Gtve ^ and Autumn ^ a more dis- 
tinctly personal element is added to this pessimism Memory 
IS the only poem m the volume where this sickness of the spint 
emerges into origmal poetic expression The theme attaches 
itself to that motive of lost love and broken betrothal which 
pursues all her love poetry, but it is mamtamoji with such 
strong and consistent imagery that the poem has the lucid 
clarity of a single S3mibol The imagery is one which she has 
used before, and so is the motive, but it is represented with 
freshness and urgency 

I have a room whereinto no one enters 
Save I myself alone 

There sits a blessed memory on a throne 
There my hfe centres 

While wmter comes and goes — oh tedious comer ^ — 

And while its nip-wmd blows , 

While bloom the bloodless lily and warm rose 
Of lavish summer 

If any should force entrance he might see there 
One buned yet not dead, 

Before whose face I no more bow my head 
Or bend my knee there , 

But often m my worn hfe s autumn weather 
I watch there with clear eyes, 

And think how it wiU be in Paradise 
When we're together 
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As Gobhn Market had already shown, one of Chnstma 
Rossetti’s most dehghtful powers was to play with the images 
that dehght children and use them for the purposes of the 
imagmation In Smg-Song (1872) she uses this same fancy, but 
for childish purposes The poems vary from nursery rhsmies 
to poems of innocence comparable with those of Blake if 
indeed not defimtely influenced by him A moral element is 
often allowed to intrude as m this, the shortest of her pieces 

Seldom ' can t ’ 

Seldom ‘ don’t ’ 

Neier ‘ shan’t ’ 

Never ' won t 

In compensation there are nonsense pieces such as ‘ If a pig 
wore a wig ’, and bnef studies such as ‘ Who has seen the 
wmd ? ’ Chnstma Rossetti pubhshed this volume when child- 
hood verse and nonsense verse were begmmng to gam popu- 
lanty Her volume is a notable one m that development It 
shows too that the Gobhn Market element in her mind is not 
dead, but that unfortunately it is separated from her main 
imagmative purposes 

In 1875 Gobhn Market and The Prince’s Progress were 
repnnted as one volume, with a few onussions and with a num- 
ber of new poems added A Pageant and other Poems, the last 
volume before Dante Gabnel’s death, appeared m 1881 The 
title poem is a immature morahty play on the months, 
developed out of a senes of earlier poems on the seasons The 
piece has something of the playful fancy foimd m the earher 
work, but m an attenuated form, as if here were gathered only 
the shadows of more youthful imagmmgs The volume as a 
whole confirms this impression of ever-mcreasmg senousness 
not unmmgled with morbidity Its outstanding expression 
can be found m the poetic allegory, A Ballad of Boding, where 
m a dream the poet sees three ships — one of Love, filled with 
revel and feastmg , one, the ship of the Worm, of wealth and 
stnfe , and a third, a ship of Sufienng without bnghtness or 
display 

Their sails were patched and rent. 

Their masts were bent 

In peril of their lives they worked and went 

For them no feast was spread. 
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No soft luxurious bed 
Scented and white, 

No crown or sceptre hung m sight 

The allegory is a simple one the Love ship and the Worm ship 
go down, but the third survives the storms The poetic mani- 
pulation of this theme hfts it out of the commonplace As has 
already been seen in Sleep at Sea, Chnstina Rossetti’s mmd 
dwelt on some dream seascape, aroused by memones of The 
Ancient Manner, from whose eenness arose symbols and 
images which she mingled with memones of her childhood 
reading m Penis of Flood and Field and fashioned into her 
poems 

This volume marks her increased interest in the sonnet 
form , she issues two sequences, Monna Innominata and Later 
Life, along with a number of miscellaneous sonnets It was 
a natural development , the family letters reveal that the 
Rossetti children used the sonnet as a hterary exercise, while 
Itahan reading and Dante GabneTs notable example, coupled 
with that of Mrs Browning, would all lend encouragement 
Like Dante Gabnel, Chnstina Rossetti keeps to the rhyme of 
the Petrarchan sonnet form, though she pays little attention 
to the balance of octave and sextet and other mceties of 
structure She explains the theme of Monna Innominata m 
an introductory note She imagines a lady, of the Provencal 
Renaissance penod, loved by a poet as Beatnce and Laura 
were later loved, and herself sharmg her lover’s poetic aptitude, 

* while the bamer between them might be one held sacred by 
both, yet not such as to render mutual love incompatible with 
mutual honour ’ She suggests that the theme would have 
suited Mrs Browmng had she been ‘ unhappy instead of 
happy ’ Despite this dramatic setting, httle pretence at 
histoncal detail intrudes mto the poems, and the revelation 
of Chnstina Rossetti’s own moods soon becomes their domina- 
ting purpose From the early sonnet, 

I wish I could remember that first day. 

First hour, first moment of your meetmg me, 

to the last beautiful sonnet. 

Youth gone, and beauty gone if ever there 
Dwelt beauty m so poor a face as this. 
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she reveals in sunple, poignant verses the moods of a love that 
IS persistent but unfulfilled She is removed from the Ehza- 
bethan tradition by mfrequency of conceit, and by an mcreased 
earnestness Yet, despite her simphcity, imagery enters freely, 
and at times she allows a Shakespearian gesture in vocabulary, 
a play and antithesis in words This occurs in the sextet to the 
sonnet m which she mvites her lover to take another love if it 
will add to his happmess 

For if I did not love you, it might be 

That I should grudge you some one dear delight , 

But smce the heart is yours that was mine own. 
Your pleasure is my pleasure, nght my right. 

Your honourable freedom makes me free, 

And you companioned I am not alone 

She never revealed her poetical autobiography more fully than 
in this sequence, where she explores the moods of one who 
desires love, who knows of its awakemng, but who has known 
not of its fulfilment but only of memories and imagimngs 
Later Life is less a sequence than a miscellaneous collection 
of sonnets, though a certam umty is gained by the prevalence 
of rehgious themes It is the aftermath of Monna Innominata, 
the renunciation of earthly love for spiritual salvation The 
Ehzabethan intrusions in the earher sequence have dis- 
appeared , one seems to sense an mcreased seventy and 
distress 

So tired am I, so weary of to-day. 

So unrefreshed from foregone weariness 

Occasionally a more gemal imagination lingers to give a keen 
and successful interpretation to the rehgious theme Usually 
this occurs m poems where the personal element and the 
emphasis on weanness have been obviated, as in Sonnet lo 
(‘ Tread softly > all the earth is holy ground ’) 

A Pageant (i88i) shows a fuller preoccupation with rehgious 
themes, and the last volume. Verses (1893), pubhshed in the 
year before her death and under the direction of ‘ the Tract 
Committee ’ of the Society for Promotmg Christian Know- 
ledge, IS entirely rehgious and devotional m character Nowhere 
m this later rehgious verse does she show the imaginative power 
which sustained Sleep at Sea, The Three Enemies, and A Ballad 
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of Boding Her distinctive achievement had been to reveal in 
poetical terms the conflict of the world and the spirit in the 
rehgious soul In this later verse the spirit has conquered 
the Church, its feasts and fasts, are celebrated, and the relation 
of the worshipper to God Yet neither imagery nor emotion 
converts these poems into great religious verse such as that of 
Donne or Herbert Even when she records expenence she lacks 
the reahty of the earher pieces and approaches at times the 
luxury of spintual self-flagellation Influences are difficult to 
detect, and it would be well to assume that most of these 
poems arose more from genuine and deeply felt expenence, even 
if the poetic representation is incomplete Sometimes she uses 
an antithesis not unhke that found in some of Donne's religious 
verse, as in Ash Wednesday 

My God, my God, have mercy on my sm. 

For it IS great , and if I should begin 
To tell it all, the day would be too small 
To tell it m 

My God, Thou wilt have mercy on my sm 
For Thy Love s sake yea, if I should begin 
To tell This all, the day would be too small 
To tell it m 

She also has m some of her poems a movement imitated from 
medieval verse 

The twig teacheth. 

The moth preacheth 

In the mam the unagery and the numbers do not diiler widely 
from those which she had previously employed 

Such was the verse that Chnstma Rossetti pubhshed , but 
two years after her death Wilham Michael, m New Poems 
(1896), contrived to make a large volume out of previously 
unpubhshed pieces, without issumg anythmg which adds 
substantially to Christina’s reputation Even the faithful 
Athenceum admmistered a rebuke when the volume was first 
published, and Wilham Michael’s only defence was that he had 
left some pieces m manuscnpt stiU unpublished In 1904 he 
issued a complete edition of Christina Rossetti’s poems, with a 
further selection from her impubhshed work Brotherly piety 
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can seldom have rendered a greater disservice than did Wilham 
Michael Rossetti in this collected edition The rearrangement 
of the poems, the addition of so many poems which Chnstma 
Rossetti had not herself pnbhshed, the absence of a complete 
title index, and the solemn, tnte memoir all help to obscure the 
poetry that hes concealed To turn from this collected volume 
to the ongmaf volumes of 1862 and 1866, adorned with Dante 
Gabnel's illustrations, is to gam a new perspective on Chnstma 
Rossetti's work She had made her mdividual contribution to 
later nineteenth century poetry Few wnters united so fully 
the two mam and usually distinct movements of the penod — 
the poetry with Pre-Raphaehte decor and the poetry of rehgious 
sensibility In however narrow a range, there exist m her work 
both the enthusiasms which began with Rossetti and those 
which find their ultimate source m the Oxford Movement 

1 The Rosseih Papers {1862 10 i8yo), W M Rossetti (1903), have a 
number of letters , these can be supplemented by The Family Letters 
ofCG Rossetti, ed W M Rossetti (1908), which has a bnef biographical 
notice The early biographies are disappointing H T M Bell's 
study, C G Rossetti (1898), is criticism with meagre biography 
Elizabeth L Cary, The Rossettis (1907), deals only incidentally with 
Chnstma Rossetti Ellen A Proctor's modest Bnef Memoir (1895) has 
details of Chnstina's early reading not mentioned elsewhere The 
Poetical Works (1904) have a memoir by W M Rossetti The centenary 
year brought two new volumes , Mary F Sandar, The Life of C Rossetti 
(1930) , and Dorothy M Stuart, Chnstma Rossetti (1930), a discnmi- 
nating study For a study of the verse see also C Rossetti and her 
Poetry, Edith Birkhead (1931), and C Rossetti, Fredegond Shove (1931) 
The article by Richard Garnett m the Dictionary of National Biography 
is vaguely hostile he over-emphasizes the melancholy and morbidity 
of the poems Watts-Dunton has a notice in The Athenceum, Jan 5, 
1895 See also Ahce Meynell preface to Poems, C G Rossetti (1910), 
and the note on the biographies of D G Rossetti For Gohlin Market 
see B I Evans, Modern Language Review (April, 1933) 

2 Family Letters p 31 

3 Ibid , p 103 

4 These mcluded No i. Dreamland, An End , No 2, -4 Pause of 
Thought, Six Roses for the Flush of Youth, A Testimony , No 3, Repining 

5 Family Letters, p 31 

6 See A Proctor's Brief Memoir (1895) 

j D G Rossetti, vol I, p 44, W M Rossetti (1895) 

8 Life, Mackenzie Bell 

9 Family Letters, facing p 36 

10 MacmiUan^s Magazine, 1863, p 68 



CHAPTER TV 
WILLIAM MORRIS 

R ossetti never influenced a man more unlike himself 
than William Morns (1834-1896) ^ His family was of 
Welsh descent, although it retamed nothing of Welsh 
tradition His father, a successful bill-broker, who had im- 
expected luck m a copper share deal, represented that upper 
middle-class tradition which can educate a son at Marlborough 
and Exeter College, Oxford, and leave him with a competence 
The domestic atmosphere of Morris’s home was one of narrow 
evangehcahsm, but his school brought him mto contact with 
men aflected by the Anglo-Cathohcism of the Oxford Move- 
ment, and he entered Oxford with the determmation to become 
a^pnest 

Oxford was the determimng penod of his hfe, and it is m 
' these years that we meet for the first time the bafiOmg difficulty 
ipresent m aU discussion of Moms’s mental development The 
outward facts of his hfe are known, but the inner, spuitual 
values remam a secret He is as noisy and active as the wmd, 
but once he has passed we cannot trace his passage We know 
that Oxford deepened his medieval romanticism, through a 
study of Malory and Tennyson It aroused m him a hatred of 
the classics, and stiU more of the way m which they were 
taught It gave him a hfelong fnend and associate, a yoimg 
Birmmgham man, Edward Burne-Jones, the pamter ’Some- 
thmg, too, happened m these years to his faith , but Moms 
was not m the Victorian tradition which regarded the dis- 
cussion of behef as one of the mam purposes of poetry Hfe-lost, 
i nteres t m rehgion, but he kept quiet about it, and tiraedjus 
attention to other thmgs He had already written poems, but 
"iS^d not treat the accomplishment very seriously ‘ Well, 
if this IS poetry,’ he said once durmg this penod, ‘ it is very 
easy to wnte ’ 

I It was m this unsettled penod (1 845-1846), the end of his 
IPjtford career, that Moms firstnameunden Rossetti ’s influen c a 
He and Burne-Jones had talked things out dunng a long 
hohday m France m the summer of 1855 , Burne-Jones was to 
6 Si 
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be a painter. Moms an architect A ‘ Brotherhood ’ was to be 
formed on the model of the Pre-Raphaehte Movement, and, m 
imitation of The Germ, a journal. The Oxford and Cambridge 
Magazine, was to be pubhshed Rossetti himself was gained as 
a contnbutor, and his Burden of Nineveh, The Blessed Damozel, 
and The Staff and Scrip appeared m The Magazine In the 
*penod 1855-1857 Rossetti was the dominating influence in 
Moms’s hfe When Bume- J ones challenged him with too much 
subordination to Rossetti he rephed, ‘ I have got beyond that 
I want to imitate Gabriel as much as I can ’ Rossetti told him 
that every art and every occupation was mfenor to pamtmg, 
and withm a year Moms had left architecture to devote himself 
to pamtmg It was at the end of this youthful, impulsive 
penod that he pubhshed m 1858, at the age of twenty-four, his 
volume of poems. The Defence of Guenmere^ 

Nine years separate ‘Tlie Defence of Guenevere from Moms’s 
second work in poetry, and withm that decade he found the 
practical activities which were to fill the greater part of his 
very energetic hfe The occupation of rooms with Bume-Jones 
m London, and later his own mamage m 1859, to Jane Burden, 
who appears m so many of Rossetti’s pamtmgs, led him to 
thmk of the beauty and utihty of all household decoration 
He concentrated his energy on reorganizmg the Brotherhood 
mto Moms, Marshall, Faulkner & Co , which commenced busi- 
ness, on a very inadequate capital, m 1861 He abandoned 
pamtmg just as previously he had abandoned architecture, 
and became a craftsman Mural decoration, carvmg, stained 
glass, furmture, wall-papers, carpets, chintzes, all were withm 
the final activities of the firm It is outside the present purpose 
to discuss the effect that the work of Moms and his associates 
had upon middle-class Victonan taste , enough that for a 
number of years it exhausted even his amazmg capacity for 
work His return to poetry is marked by the pubhcation of 
The Lif e and D eath of Jason m 1867 and of The Earthly "Paradise 
(1868-1S70) 

By 1870 Moms was a successful man of busmess , his 
mhented income had decreased, but his losses had been com- 
pensated by the success of his enterpnse This removal of 
finanaal stress shows itself by Moms’s entry mto a number 
of fre^ activities In 1871 he purchased Kelmscott Manor 
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House, a residence on the upper Thames, intimately associated 
with the work of his middle years He commenced, too, in the 
autumn of 1868, the study of Icelandic hterature under the 
guidance of Einkr Magnusson Moms was immediately 
attracted by the qualities of Icelandic hterature, and with 
Magnusson he executed a number of translations, mcludmg a 
prose version of the Volsunga Saga m 1870 and Three Northern 
Love Stones m 1875 A journey to Iceland m 1871, followed 
by a second journey in 1873, aroused m him stiU more deeply 
the conception of the imaginative possibihties of the Northern 
myths His journals of these two journeys are the most inti- 
mate documents of Moms’s yet pubhshed ® He first reahzed 
the possibihties of the Northern stones for his own poetry m 
The Lovers of Gudrun, a rendenng of the Laxdaela Saga, which 
he had included as one of The Earthly Paradise stones Further, 
with a verse re-fashiomng of the Volsunga Saga, issued as 
Sigurd the Volsung in 1876, he produced his most considerable 
poetic work Icelandic influences, although they dommate this 
penod, were not all-absorbing , m 1872 he pubhshed Love is 
Enough, a dramatic poem fashioned on the pattern of the 
medieval morahty play 

Withm the decade 18^0-1880,^ which marks these new poetic 
mter ests, may be traced a numba: of ~new "developmentsjh 
Mom^sTSTe and outlook He had long exhausted the influence 
of Rossetti in his poetry, and he was now forced to an open 
breach with him Rossetti had been a jomt tenant at Kelms- 
cott m 1871 , it was an arrangement which resulted m subdued 
mutual imtation Further, Rossetti had been a very inactive 
partner in Moms & Co , and, with Madox Brown and Marshall, 
msisted on a financial compensation which Moms regarded as 
excessive The fnendship of 1855 was finally lost m lengthy 
and unpleasant legal negotiation in 1875 , the leadership of 
Rossetti had long disappeared from Moms’s imnd and now 
his fnendship passed from his hfe In the same penod Moms, 
who had been a poet and a craftsman, developed mto a man of 
affairs The change is an almost imperceptible one He was 
led first by his anger at the ‘ restoration ’ of ancient buildmgs, 
mto pubhc controversy and mto the treasurership of the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient B uildin gs This seemed 
only a natural extension of his earher mterests, but the Eastern 
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Question of 1876 drew him away from his crafts to the world 
of politics The Eastern cnsis led him into personal contact 
with Radical leaders, and m 1879 he was Treasurer of the 
National Liberal League Radicahsm held him for a time, but 
soon he found himself searchmg for some more fundamental 
solution of social difficulties The biographical mformation is 
again perplexing , the facts are in our possession but the 
mental adjustments, the conflict, if there was a conflict, remain 
unkn own He was at the height of his professional prosperity 
he was to decorate with damasks the waUs of the Reception 
Rooms at St James’s Palace and to adorn the hangings of the 
Throne , his college was to make him a Fellow , he had new, 
ambitious poetic themes ready to be attempted But some- 
thing urged him to leave this spectacular triumph and, m 
January 1883, register himself as a member of the Social 
Democratic Federation It may have needed a struggle , but 
it would be like the man to do it hght-heartedly, almost care- 
lessly, because it seemed to him the obvious thmg to do 
It was the natural pohtical consummation of his other 
activities His whole life had been a protest agamst the pro- 
duction of goods for profit without consideration of the crafts- 
man, or of the beauty and utihty of the thmg produced 
‘Time was when everyone that made anythmg, made it a 
work of art besides a useful piece of goods , and it gave them 
pleasure to do it Whatever I doubt, I have no doubt of that ’ 
For twenty years he had attempted to persuade the nch and 
the imddle classes to retam m their houses only the beautiful 
and the useful , m that task he had done aU that it was withm 
him to do At the same time he had watched the ugly aties 
where the purposeless labour of men who were not craftsmen 
produced work that was shoddy or pretentious His socialism 
was an emotional protest agamst this world, a logical outcome 
lof Ruskm’s influence on his mental activity He summarizes 
*his sentiments and Ruskin’s place withm them m a May Day 
article m Justice m 1896, the year of his death 

I cannot help saymg, by the way, how deadly dull the world 
would have been twenty years ago but for Ruskm ' It was through 
him that I learned to give form to my discontent Apart 

from the desire to produce beautiful things, the leading passion 
of my hfe Ims been and is hatroj of modem civilization 
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The straggles of mankmd for many ages had produced nothing 
but this sordid, aimless, ugly confusion Was it all to end m 
a countmg-house on the top of a cmder-heap, with Podsnap’s 
drawmg-room m the offing, and a WTug Committee dealmg out 
champagne to the nch and margarme to the poor m such con- 
vement proportions as would make all men contented together, 
though the pleasure of the eye was gone from the world and the 
place of Homer was to be taken by Huxley ? 

The whole Pre-Raphaehte group was m protest against the 
Victonan age , Moms alone attempted m the world of pohtics 
to effect structural changes in society He had to learn, m a 
severe school, the difficulties of practical pohtical action, and 
he soon became aware of the wilder associates who surround 
a leader m a revolutionary party The crisis of his socialist 
career came m 1884, when he quarrelled with H M Hyndman 
and left the Social Democratic Federation, to maugurate the 
Socialist League with The Commonweal as its journal Hynd- 
man, wntmg years later, was able to give a just estimate of the 
effect of Moms’s entry into Enghsh socialism 

For Moms was even too eager to take his full share m the 
unpleasant part of our pubhc work, and speedily showed that he 
meant to work m gnm earnest on the same level as the rank and 
file of our party That was Moms’s way from the first He was 
never satisfied unless he was domg thmgs which, to say the truth, 
he was httle fitted for, and others of coarser fibre could do much 
better than he ® 

Moms was surrounded with strange compamons m the 
Sociahst League, and he was committed to a pohcy of extreme 
sociahsm Fnction with the pohce was not infrequent, and 
in 1885 he found himself m the dock of a Thames pohce-court, 
though it was his temper rather than his pohtics that had 
brought him there ' What are you ? ’ asked the magistrate. ^ 
Rage overcame habitual modesty ‘ I am an artist and a 
hterary man, pretty well known, I thmk, throughout Europe ' 
Despite this spinted reply. Moms realized durmg these years 
that scuffimg and street-corner oratory would not imtiate that 
England of Utihty and Beauty which dwelt m his imnd He 
'witnessed ‘ Bloody Sunday ’ m 'November 1887, and saw from 
the scenes m Trafalgar Square how dangerous the mdiscnmi- 
nate use of force might become He came to feel that education 
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must precede any adequate revolutionary movement, and that 
the way to the ideal state could not come up suddenly with 
the dawn as he had once imagined He grew more tolerant of 
other political methods, of the Fabians and the Independent 
Labour Party Mr G B Shaw has furnished me with an 
impression of Morris's mood in these years 

Moms's attitude towards Fabianism was at first one of very 
strong distaste for its official and admmistrative detail and its 
adaptation to the sort of average public character with which he^ 
had no patience But after experimenting pretty exhaustively 
with the Socialists who sjmpathized with him in this, and finding 
that they were hopeless Impossibilists, his great practical sense 
came into play He dropped the Sociahst League, which imme- 
diately penshed, and declared that he had now no doubt that 
Socialism would come about in Sidney Webb's way, but that, as 
that way did not offer hm a job at which he could be as useful 
as he could be at his own artistic activities, he would return to 
them, and content himself with keepmg the cause of ultimate 
Communism ahve m the httle Hammersmith Socialist Society 
which had grown up round his house And in that attitude he 
remamed until his death 

This last penod adds little to the record of his achievement 
m poetry, and yet it is full of varied literary productivity much 
of which is in prose His lectures on the position of the crafts- 
man and the relation of hterature to art, were collected in a 
number of volumes Hopes and Fears for Art (1882) , The Atms 
of Art (1887) , S^gns of Change (1888), with a posthumous 
volume. Lectures on Sooiahsm (1915) His most onginal work 
in prose is a senes of prose romances The House of the Wolfings 
(1889) , The Story of the Ghtter%ng Platn (1891) , The Wood 
Beyond the World (1894) , Ch%ld Christopher (1895) , The Well 
ai the World's End (1896) , and the romances pubhshed 
posthumously. The Water of the Wondrous Isles (1897), The 
Story of the Sundering Flood (1898) With these are two prose 
romances with a definitely pohtical bias, A Dream of John Ball 
(1888) and the News from Nowhere (1891), a volume which for 
pohtical rather than from hterary reasons has gamed a 
European currency He added m these years to the crafts 
which he had mastered After his withdrawal from active 
socialism m 1890 he founded at Hammersmith the Kelmscott 
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Press for the production of finely printed books The press 
produced over fifty volumes between 1891 and 1898 when it 
was wound up by Morris’s executors The poetical work in 
these years is less significant In 1875 he translated Virgil 
into Enghsh verse as The Aenexds , in 1887 The Odyssey, and m 
1895 Beowulf with the assistance of A J Wyatt He gathered 
together a number of old pieces and added some new ones to 
his last volume of original verse. Poems by the Way, issued from 
his own Kelmscott Press m 1891 In 1896 he died The study 
which follows, confined as it is to Morns’s poetry, cannot do 
justice to his whole hfe and personality, one of the most active 
and vaned m the later nmeteenth century 

Moms broke into Enghsh poetry at the age of twenty-four 
with The Defence of Guen&)ere, a volume which was a fresh 
contnbution to Victorian romanticism No volume by Rossetti 
had yet appeared , it was four years before Christina Rossetti 
was to pubhsh Gobhn Market, and seven years before Swm- 
bume entered effectively into Enghsh poetry ThesSpluiufi m 
w hich every poem is of me dievaL suggestion ahffws Rosset ti’s 
iTiflnpncft. but Moms has developed m his own way under this 
stimulus Rossetti had kept his own age out of poetry, but 
Mo ms contnved to keep himself out as_,well Every poem, 
except the charmmg aubade. Summer Dawn, is impersonal 
‘ I abommate mtrospective poetry,’ he once wrote, and here at 
an age when most poets are imdertakmg self-scrutmies, and 
m a decade when mtrospection was the dommant motive of 
poetry. Moms brusquely shows the door to all subjective dis- 
cussion of mmd and soul Sentiment, action, and passion are 
substituted as motives, afid these are revealed on a medieval 
background, arming from suggestions of Malory and Froissart, 
and presented m Ijmc, narrative and dramatic forms 
The Ijmcs anse mainly from moods of magic, embroidered 
with Pre-Raphaehte device, memones of that beautiful, unreal 
world of dream medievalism which exists m Keats’s La Bdle 
Dame sans Merci The Blue Closet, Near Avalon, The Gtlh- 
flower of Gold, The Tune of Seven Towers, Rafunzel and others 
were airy, gossamer designs which Moms was never agam 
to attempt Occasionally as with The Blue Closet he is wntmg 
with one of Rossetti’s pictures as a startmg place for his 
imagmation At times his Ij^cs seem m-sre 
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TOthout rational content, and yat-m MQnis_the insubstantial 
IS never the mea ningless He was once challenged on the 
refrain in the 13010 Two Red Roses Across the Moon 

There was a lady hved m a hall. 

Large in the eyes, and slim and tall , 

And ever she sung from noon to noon. 

Two red, roses across the moon 


It seemed that the refram was a melodious but meanmgless 
mtrusion Moms at once rephed that the roses and the moon 
compnsed the emblem on the shield of the Knight what 
might appear to the reader as a mere collection of prett3r words 
was all as sohd to his mmd as a row of bncks 
u,. The dramatic an d narr ative p ieces, which are distinct m 
jnood from the I301CS are of t wo t3 rpes i^he one, the memory 


m the o ther, the mfluence of Froissart, known to Moms in 
Lord Bemers’s translation, introduces mto the poems the 
gnm ngly roahfy of war These two contrastmg moods 
remamed with him throughout his hfe He looked on the 
medieval world as bnght and clean but he knew that it could 
be brutal and cruel The whole of this poetry, whether the 
ongmal suggestion is from Malory or Froissart, has a .tense 
and piteoiis qu^ty,.fuJl_^f a jepetratmg ppiap,95SiC!n,-fQr Jthe 
tragedy; and afihction pf .those, who have, suffered deeply 
Swmbume, commentmg on one of these poems, has vmtten a 
passage which gives the tone of all of them ‘ It has not been 
constructed at all, the parts hardly hold together, it has 
need of joists and screws, props and rafters But where 
among other and older poets of his time and country is one 
comparable fo r percept ion and expression, of .tragic, tix}tlu.of 
subtle and noble, tembie and piteous thmgs ? Where a touch 
o f passion at once so.btoad and so sure,? ’ ^ 

metho d, influenced by Brownmg’s practice in the dra- 
matic monologue, is to s eize a smerle episode and mampufa-te 
it freely so that the full human poignancy of the situation 
^“'berevealed Unhke Tennyson and Brownmg, he_is_not 
rantmira^d j^ moral pr econceptions, but is free to develop 
character aUS scene for their own sentiment and value So 
m the Arthurian pieces, The Defence of Gu^neoere reveals the 
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Queen fevered and distraught in a long ordeal of inquisition 
by Gawain and other Knights, King Arthur’s Tomb is a 
reconstruction of the last encounter of Guenevere and Launce- 
lot, a portrayal of passionate memories and the maddenmg 
onslaughts of repentence , Sir Galahad, the third Arthurian 
poem of importance, is a study of the kmght who chose the 
sacredness of the San Greal quest and doubted temporarily 
whether he had not lost too much m forsakmg the human 
pleasures which the other knights enjoyed The poetic quality 
of the Arthurian poems can be seen from the opeiung of The 
Defence of Guenevere 

But, knowing now that they would have her speak, 

She threw her wet hair backward from her brow. 

Her hand close to her mouth touching her cheek. 

As though she had had there a shameful blow. 

And feehng it shameful to feel ought but shame 
All through her heart, yet felt her cheek burned so 

The utter impatience with all introductory matter and the 
sudden ruthless emphasis on the central poignant situation is 
charactenstic of Moms throughout these poems 
The poems whose suggestion arises directly or indirectly 
from Froissart have a greater ec opoipy ,9! thev.rnl v 

less on character, more gn fhf» vpjy ef &cacy of-t heir dramatic _ 
^ettmg Of these Sir Peter Harpdon’s End, the most con- 
siderable piece m the whole volume, is a blank verse play set 
out m three scenes The structure is a httle too mechamcal 
for successful dramatic umty, but the three mam figures, Peter, 
Lambert and Ahce, show the courage, cunnmg and suffering 
of the medieval world Here hes the freshness of the poem 
the medieval world had for over a century 3uelded suggestions 
for romantic sentiment, the dim glamour of far-away thm^s, 
but M qms n ow shows a medieval hfe, fresh m its o\m settmg, 
iuIl_of its own humamty " The same values yield themselves to 
more concentrated expression m the narrative poem. The 
Haystack in the Floods The mcident is of Morris’s mvention, 
but the background is suggested by Froissart Robert and his 
Jehane are overtaken by the tyrant Godmar from whom they 
are fleemg The man is taken and killed, and the woman, 
who has watched her lover die, led back to ignommy Moms 
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insists with an emphasis denved from Browning's Porphyna' s 
Lover upon the .cmdty^oLJhis mediev^. world ^ He thus 
descnbes Robert's death 

With a start 
Up Godmar rose, thrust them apart 
From Robert’s throat he loosed the bands 
Of silk and mail with empty hands 
Held out she stood and gazed, and saw 
The long bright blade without a flaw 
Glide out from Godmar s sheath his hand 
In Robert s hair she saw him bend 
Back Robert’s head , she saw him send 
The thin steel down the blow told well, 

Right backward the knight Robert fell 
And moan d as dogs do, bemg half dead. 

Unwitting, as I deem so then 
Godmar turn’d gnnmng to his men, 

Who ran, some five or six and beat 
His head to pieces at their feet 

The impression gained here by direct emphasis is enhanced 
by the iromc undertone of the conclusion 

This was the parting that they had 
Beside the haystack m the floods 

Similarly in Concermng Geffray Teste Notre, a poem which 
has a closer relationship to Froissart, he reveals suddenly and 
grotesquely the pain and horror which inevitably accompany 
war, even war with the superficial trappings of chivalry 
! j The Defence of Guenevere was a first volume of unbounded 
promise , the freshness of outlook, the prosodic and technical 
.Wnety, and the keen, impassioned humanity all suggested the 
advent of a new poet of magnitude The prosody was unusually 
vaned and adventurous , terza nma in The Defence of Guenevere, 
iambic quatrams m Kmg Arthur's Tomb and Str Galahad, 
dramatic blank verse in Str Peter Harpdon's End, the octo- 
syllabic managed without its fatal facihty in The Haystack 
tn the Floods, and vaned lyncal measures, mcluding the In 
Memortam stanza in Golden Wmgs Moms never fulfilled that 
promise , he achieved much both in poetry and m other 
activities, but he never attamed all that The Defence of Guene- 
vere suggests that he had withm him His whole poetical fibre 
slackened , ® the fevered passion and bitter wisdom of this 
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youthful work pass into the more placid story-telling of The 
Earthly Paradise period Swinburne, in a picturesque passage 
in one of his letters,® has descnbed this sweet, untroubled 
manner which had lost all the splendid poignancy of the early 
poems 

His Muse IS hke Homer*s Trojan women , she drags her robes 
as she walks I really think any Muse (when she is neither resting 
nor flying) ought to tighten her girdle, tuck up her skirts, and step 
out It is better than Tennyson's short-wmded and artificial 
concision — but there is such a thmg as a swift and spontaneous 
style Top's ’ is spontaneous and slow , and, especially my ear 
hungers for more force and vanety of sound in the \eise It looks 
as if he purposely avoided all strenuous emotion or strength of 
music m thought and word , and so when set by other work as 
good his seems hardly done in thorough earnest 

One can register the change, but one cannot explain it, for 
it IS easier to weave explanations around an introspective soul 
who for ever teUs you why he does thmgs than around an 
active personality who is too busy domg thmgs ever to explam 
why they are done Possibly he lost the stimulus of Rossetti, 
and from this loss the emotional temper of his poetry suffered 
as the art of Millais had done Jt mayb et:ha.t luacraf t actiyitjeSL 
occupied so much o f his mind that po etry became a pastime , 
Ee couM weave patterns of beau tif ul words w itET flie sa me ski ll 
asTiecould desi^^TKepattern of a carpet, and with the same 
Qe^ee of emotional stress Whatever the cause, the middle 
penod in his poetry suggests a conscious removal of his mmd 
not only from his own century but from all the strenuous 
moments of human passion and suffenng 

It was m this rarefied atmosphere that he constructed The 
Earthly Paradise (1868-1870} In the Prologue he removes 
himself to a medieval world, a world that is not Rossetti's nor 
Dante's, but rather Chaucer's, sane, clean, full of the hght of 
common day 

Forget SIX counties overhung with smoke. 

Forget the snortmg steam and piston stroke. 

Forget the spreading of the hideous town , 

Think rather of the pack-horse on the down. 

And dream of London, small, and white and clean. 

The clear Thames bordered by its gardens green 
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His own function in this world is to relate a story such as 
a medieval tale-teller at a high table or a minstrel at an inn 
might have recited, free from the desire to give didactic bias 
or the emphasis of mtncate phrasmg The verses which 
preface The Earthly Paradise seem to show that Moms reahzed 
the purpose and the limitation of the design 

The heavy trouble, the bewildering care 

That weighs us down who hve and earn our bread. 

These idle verses have no power to bear 
So let me smg of names remembered 
Because they, hving not can ne er be dead 
Or long time take their memory quite away 
From us poor singers of an empty day 

Dreamer of dreams, bom out of my due time. 

Why should I strive to set the crooked straight ’ 

Let it suffice me that my murmunng rhyme 
Beats with hght wmg against the ivory gate 
Tellmg a tale not too importunate 
To those who m the sleepy region stay. 

Lulled by the singer of an empty day 

The whole of The Earthly Paradise is held withm the closely 
prescnbed frontiers of this world of beauty removed from hfe 
In the Prologue Moms descnbes how medieval travellers from 
Norway set out for a land rumoured to possess the enchantment 
of eternal hfe Their journey leads through many distresses 
to ultimate disillusionment, and as old, weary men they come 
to an island inhabited by descendants of ancient Greeks With 
this background of mellowed sadness rest steals upon them, 
and they and the medieval Greeks, as old men, weaned of toil, 
tell each other tales to while the months away JThe tales 
themselves form the central element m The Earthly "Paradise , 
half of them are from classical sources, half from medieval, 
but they are all told in a medieval maimer Moms, while he 
interested himself in classical stones, preserved his distaste for 
classical methods of narration In wntmg these stones Moms 
first chose one with a Greek theme, and Cupid and Psyche, 
one of^the most successful tales, was probably the first to be 
wntten He contmued wrth The Tale of Orpheus and Eurydice, 
which he rejected as too weighty He then attempted to 
render the quest of the golden fleece, which grew so elaborate 
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in its detail that it found separate pubhcation as The Life and 
Death of Jason He continued with Atalanta's Race, the story 
of how Milanion outran Atalanta and thus gained her in 
mamage , The Doom of King Acnsius, a re-rendermg of the 
Perseus story , The Love of Alcestis, which teHs how Alcestis 
gave her hfe for Admetus, the theme used later by Browning 
m Balaustion’s Adventure The Son of Croesus, one of the 
shortest of the classical tales, recounted the death of Atys, and 
Pygmalion and the Image retold the story of the statue which 
with Venus’s aid became a hvmg figure In The Death of Pans 
he descnbed Pans’s visit to Ida to see CEnone The Story of 
Acontius and Cydtfpe told of the strange wooing of Cydippe 
by Acontius, a youth of obscure birth The Story of Rliodope 
recounted how ^odope became the wife of an Egyptian king 
The Golden Apples was a bnef rendenng of the eleventh labour 
of Hercules Bellerophon at Argos descnbed Bellerophon’s 
adventures at the court of Proteus, and Bdlerophon in Lycia 
gave Bellerophon’s adventures after he had offended Proteus’s 
Queen Moms’s method was first to read the account of a 
legend m Lempnfere’s Classical Dictionary and to amplify this 
with such sources as were easily available Once he had the 
madents m his mmd he closed his source-books and retold the 
story, changmg its proportion, motive, and mcident to meet his 
own mood and the design of The Earthly Paradise as a whole 
The medieval stones were drawn from varied ongmals 
Moms knew the Gesta Romanorum, and from this he drew 
themes for The Proud King and The Man Born to he King 
From MandeviUe’s Voyage and Travd he extracted The Lady 
of the Land and The Watching of the Falcon WiUiam of 
Malmesbury’s De Gestis Regum Anglorum gave him The Writing 
on the Image and The Ring Given to Venus Northern stones 
he gathered first from Enghsh books The Fostering of Aslaug 
from Thorpe’s Northern Mythology, and part of The Land East 
of the Sun and West of the Moon from Yule Tide Stories by the 
same author The Lovers of Gudrun showed the beginnings of 
his own Icelandic readmg m the Laxdaela Saga The Arabian 
Nights yielded The Man Who Never Laughed Again Ogier the 
Dane he found m a fourteenth century French romance, Ogter 
le Danots, and The HtU of Venus, a rendermg of the Tannhauser 
logend, had an immediate source m Tieck’s Romances 
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The structure of The Earthly Paradise is reminiscent of 
Chaucer’s framework for his Canterbury Tales But Chaucer 
has variety of mood, humour, pathos, rib aldry , and grace , 
MornFfthou^h the range of the ston es is...conside rable,as Md 
vnthin a smgle^iaaQd diinaly.ieyealed, ‘Like an old dream, 
dreamed m another dream ’ Among the shorter stones The 
Lady of the Land shows Moms’s power of adorning a simple 
tale with picturesque detail, of the more ambitious pieces 
Cupid and Psyche, drawn from Apuleius, is the most evenly 
successful His method throughout is separated from the mam 
nmeteenth century tradition m poetry Shelley, Keats, Tenny- 
son, and Browmng had all used narrative, but with some 
ultenor motive , symbol or allegory or didacticism was mingled 
into the simple story elements, and mood and sentiment made 
more comphcated and modem For Moms the tale was simp ly 
a tale,, he peddled these beautiful wares, jinfettered by ^e- 
gory, without concent ration on mood or character Nor is th e 
stor^upporfeoT Byrich comscations of imagery ^the language 
p easyJike thg_n£OTative_ met hod He su’BiHtutes for passion 
and sentin^S the thronged pictures which arose easily to his 
pictonal mind, so that we forget human action in a dim 
pageantry of manimate scenes Yet it must be remembered 
that the tales are not merely narratives but the monologues 
of agemg, disillusioned men, told one to the other when glamour 
and romance, and the achmg unrest of high feelings had faded 
Moms could advance Chaucer’s plea 

Whoso shall telle a tale after a man 

He moote reherse, as ny as evere he kan 

This slackened pace, consistent with the dramatic purpose, 
leaves the poem in some distant dreamland where the air is 
rarefied, the footfall silent, the wind noiseless, and where the 
reafler, isolated from his own hfe, its philosophy and humour, 
IS left contemplatmg the dimly mirrored forms of a dream 
enchantment Moms has sufiered for this apparent plaadity, 
this pronounced reaction from analytical and introspective 
methods It was in other ways that poetry was to develop m 
the closing decades of the century 

One poem m The Earthly Paradise stands apart It is The 
Lovers of Gudrun, Moms’s version of the Laxdaela Saga, the 
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one poem m The Earthly Paradise based directly on Icelandic 
sources Moms achieved little m verse that can compare with 
this poem He combated the dithculties of a legend vhose 
outhne is tortuous and obscure, and elevated the central theme 
into a tragic conflict , and he tightens the whole fabnc of his 
poetry to gi\e it adequate presentation Within this story we 
feel some return of the keener human interests present m his 
early verse , the dim multi-coloured \eil of The Earthly 
Paradise breaks apart, and we see Kiartan, Bodh, and Gudrun, 
mighty opposites, capable of tragic suffering and the tragic 
strength of endurance For Moms found in the Northern 
literatoe, beyond a mere collection of stones and a new 
ht^S5^ influence, a view of hfe, heroic, fatahstic, where action 
dqjpijsgted thought, and suffenng was endured with a dogged, 
Tjfejglwiimun acquiescence He has expressed in a number 
nTTines written m the manuscript of his translation of the 
Eyrbyggia Saga the effect of this northern Weltanschauung on 
his mind 

Tale teller, who ’twixt fire and snow 
Had heart to turn about and show 
With faint half-smile things great and small 
That m thy fearful land did fall 
Thou and thy brethren sure did gam 
Thit thing for which I long m vain 
That spell whereby the mist of fear 
Was melted and your ears might hear 
Earth's voices as they are mdeed 
Well ye have helped me at my need ^ 

The interest in the Northern hterature preludes a still wider 
human interest which gamed its expression in politics rather 
than in poetry With this intrusion he comes out 
room where m the middle years his beautiful 
prepared, and joins with the thought and 
own century once again A passage m one of 
recounts an incident which seems a symbol 
sympathies of his hfe 

Look you, as I sit at my work at home, which is at Hammer- 
smith, dose to the over, I often hear go past the window some of 
4 that rufifiamsm of which a good deal has been said m the papers 
lof late, and has been said before at recurrmg penods As I hear 
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the yells and shneks and all the degradation cast on the glonous 
tongue of Shakespeare and Milton, as I see the brutal reckless 
faces and figures go past me, it rouses the recklessness and 
brutality m me also, and fierce wrath takes possession of me, till 
I remember, as I hope I mostly do, that it was my good luck only 
of bemg bom respectable and nch that has put me on this side 
of the wmdow among dehghtful books and lovely works of art, 
and not on the other side, m the empty street, the drmk-steeped 
hquor shops, and the foul degraded lodgings 

He broke the window , he stepped out into the world , he 
came to strange places — ^the hustings, the police-court, and the 
dock It IS fortunate that before pohtics became the dommant 
expression of this changed mental consaousness he had leisure 
to give it poetic expression in Sigurd the Volsung (1876) He 
experimented m both rhythm and vocabulary m this po 
Techmcally the verse may be descnbed as a rh3niung couplet 
of SIX feet, frequently anapaestic m movement with a hyper- 
metncal syllable before a pause m the middle of the Ime It 
resembles closely in effect the metre of the Nibdungenlied, 
except that Moms has used the anapaest generously in develop- 
mg the movement of his Ime The monotony of the fourteen- 
syUable hne is missing, and for the rhymelessness of blank 
verse has been substituted a form capable o*f l57ncal strength, 
strong, adaptable, varied , its mvention and use constitute 
one of Moms’s most considerable prosodic achievements The 
vocabulary has strong Anglo-Saxon elements and is coloured 
by the msertion of words and phrases, such as ' bath of the 
swan ’ for the sea, which look as if they had been paraphrased 
out of Old Enghsh poetry This contact with Old Enghsh 
verse is strengthened by the frequent use of alhteration The 
story is told m four books, of which the first recounts the hfe 
of Sigmund, Sigurd’s father The theme here dwells with 
scenes of horror and mcest, gnm and inhuman in outhne, yet 
essential to the mam narrative as mdicatmg the Volsung 
tradition from which Sigurd sprmgs In the second book 
Morns recounts Sigurd’s education by Regm, who knows the 
secret of the gold of Andvan, and m the movmg scenes at its 
dose Sigurd gams supernatural insight mto Regm’s treachery, 
kills him, and seizes the treasure He tides away until he 
reaches Hmdfell, where he awakens Bi3mhild from an enchanted 
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sleep and pledges love to her The third book has an mtncate 
movement, and includes Sigurd’s fatal mamage to Gudrun, 
and Biynhild’s mamage to Gunnar the ‘ Niblung both 
achieved by the crooked ways of magic, and it culminates m 
the death of Sigurd and Biynhild and the passmg of Andvan’s 
gold to the ‘ Niblungs ’ The fourth book is Gudrun’s revenge 
This she achieves, but not before the ‘ N^lungs ’ have buned 
the gold m the Rhme, so that with the death of Gunnar, the 
last of their race, its secret is lost The narrative closes as 
Gudrun plunges mto the sea to be earned away to fresh 
adventures 

Then. Gudrun girded her raiment on the edge of the steep she 
stood. 

She looked o’er the shoreless water and cned out o’er the 
measureless flood 

‘ O Sea I stand before thee and I who was Sigurd’s wife, 

By his bnghtness unforgotten I bid thee deln er mv hfe 

From the deeds and the longing of days and the lack I have 
won on earth 

And the wrong amended by wrong, and the bitter wrong of 
my birth ’ 

Moms found in Stgurd much that Keats found in Hypenon 
the e quation of bemg, set qijtin terms of myth The Northern 
heroes*Beheved in no Earthly Paradise, but in a quiet, strenuous 
endunng of the worst that hfe might brmg Moms never 
allowed this symbohe attraction of the myth to enter mto his 
presentation of the legend, but it remains withm his mmd, a 
residuum left after the telhng 

Icelandic stones have not entered easily mto the imaginative 
memory which hes behmd Enghsh poetry There had been 
an Icelandic tradition since Gray, but it had not been a popular 
tradition The Greek world has had centimes of mental 
compamonship with our national tradition Prometheus and 
Hercules, Helen and Ulysses have become names nch m 
association , Loki and 0dm and Gudrun and Brynhild are 
comparative strangers Moms, undaunted by these diffi- 
culties, attempts to re-tell the most titanic of all the Icelandic 
stones, an epic massive and at times inhuman The importance 
whidi Moms attached to the Sigurd story can be seen from 
a prefatory passage m his prose translation of the Volsut^a 

7 
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Saga m 1870 ‘ This is the Great Story of the North which 

would be to all our race what the Tale of Troy was to the 
Greeks — ^to aU our race first, and afterwards, when the change 
of the world has made our race nothmg more than a name of 
what has been — a story too — ^then should it be to those who 
came after us no less than the Tale of Troy has been to us ’ 

Morris's very honesty of purpose entangles him in the poem 
As a piece of creative reconstruction the story might be simply 
that of Sigurd, but as a re-fashionmg of a national m3d;h the 
whole fate of the Volsung house must be displayed The first 
book, Sigmund, becomes a poetic overture to the mam theme, 
but its mcidents, magical, mcestuous, and grotesque, may 
perturb an imagination accustomed to the more placid outhne 
of the Arthunan tales The second and third books are rela- 
tively compact, but despite umty of theme some unity of 
emotional mterest has been lost Moms’s method may have 
been nght, but its diffuseness robs the poem of that supreme 
simphcity of outhne which allows one m the Iliad and the 
Odyssey to summanze the central action in a smgle phrase 
It remams a great but not a compamonable poem , the reader 
is spectator and not protagonist , he must leave behmd his 
own hfe before he comes to witness this strange conflict of 
the ‘ fell incensM pass of mighty opposites ' Paradise Lost 
imposes a similar limitation on the reader one may watch 
the scene, but it is too strange for one to act a part as one 
may do in Hamid But Milton, while he shuts the reader out 
of the narrative, welcomes him into the imagery, where human 
scenes and mcidents caress the imagmation with memones of 
expenence This Moms could not achieve Further, despite 
the towermg magnificence of the theme, he is still the Earthly 
Paradise story-teller, content to narrate without assaultmg the 
imagmahon with phrases that conquer the mind and hold it 
m bewildered wonder 

In followmg Moms’s Icelandic mterests to their culmmation 
one has to leave by the way the dramatic poem. Love is Enough, 
of 1872 It IS strange that the possibihties of imitatmg the 
medieval morahty play have not appealed more widely to 
modem wnteis Moms adapts the form here, employmg a 
somewhat over-comaous artistry that impairs the fresh naivete 
of the ongmal He uses five different verse measures to bnng 
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out the vanous sections of the poem , one can gam some 
mtncate mtellectual pleasure from the result, as one gams 
pleasure from the mtncate pattern of a carpet, but the unerring 
and commandmg effects which make great poetry are absent 
Based on a theme m The Mdbtnogion, the central story m 
Love ts Enough has a suggestion of Alastor, caught into a 
medieval settmg It recounts the ]oume5?mgs of Pharamond, 
a kmg, who has left his kingdom and his victones for a dream 
country where he finds Love He returns at length to his own 
people, only to find that he has been forgotten, and that his 
place IS occupied by another Yet he gams satisfaction from 
the fact that he has loved Behmd this simple outlme of 
human action. Moms has inserted the symbohcal figure of 
Love, and to his teachmg the action of the poem seems dedi- 
cated In his early speeches Love seems romantic and sensuous 

Yea in the heaven from whence my dreams go forth 

Are stored the signs that make the %\orld of worth 

There is the wavering wall of mighty Troy 

About my Helen s hope and Pans* joy 

There lying *neath the fresh dyed mulberry-tree 

The sword and cloth of Pyramus I see 

There is the number of the joyless days 

Wherem Medea won no love nor praise 

There is the sand my Ariadne pressed , 

The footpnnts of the feet that knew no rest 
While o*er the sea forth went the fatal sign 
The asp of Egj^t the Numidian wme. 

My Sigurd's sword, my Brynhild's fiery bed. 

The tale of years of Gudrun s dreanhead. 

And Tristram's glaive, and Iseult s shriek are here, 

And cloister-gown of joyless Guenevere 

Later in the poem these trappmgs of romance are laid aside 
and in their place Love decks himself m the sober garments of 
social duty and virtuous action 

Have faith and crave and sufier, and all ye 
The many mansions of my house shall see 
In aH content cast shame and pnde away. 

Let honour gild the world's eventless day. 

Shrink not from change, and shudder not at crime 
Leave hes to rattle in the sieve of Time ! 

Then, whatsoe'er your workday gear shall stain, 

Of me a weddmg-garment shall ye gam 
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Moms within the poem seems searching for a philosophy of 
action He found it on a grander scale in the Icelandic poems, 
and he apphed it as seemed best to him m the socialism which 
occupied the later years of his hfe 
The hfe of action is dijSicult to combme with consistent 
creative work Moms had always been a man of many acti- 
vities, and yet he found time for poetry When harassing 
pohtical propaganda was added to the rest, the poetry began 
to suffer The translations of this last period have already 
been enumerated , they do not add to one’s conception of 
Moms as a poet Very different is the last volume. Poems by 
the Way (pubhshed 1891) Though it may do nothing to 
mcrease the sum of his achievement, it illustrates every aspect 
of his poetic activity Early l37ncs of The Earthly Paradise 
mood are there, including A Garden by the Sea, one of the most 
chamimg, gentle lyncs in all Moms’s work, and one which he 
had already used in the fourth book of The Life and Death 
of Jason 

I know a little garden-close. 

Set thick with lily and red rose. 

Where I would wander if I might 
From dewy mom to dewy mght 
And have one with me wandering 

Icelandic l3mcs represent the middle penod, mcluding the 
illummating personal poem, Iceland First Seen, while the later 
enthusiasms are represented by soaahst songs , further, certam 
lyncs, such as Error and Loss, suggest the essential moods of 
his poetical character, the melancholy and the pathos of ' lost 
ddights ’ which enter even mto the most bnghtly-coloured of 
his poems 

The whole of Moms is not m his poetry His mterpretation 
of life hes largely m his workshops, his reform of domestic 
decoration, his revival of fine pnntmg, his keen sense of 
pohtical and social mjustice One might see his importance 
more fuHy if one could gather up his various activities mto 
a smgle conception of his personality He himself stands 
between us and that ‘ I abommate mtrospective poetry,’ he 
himself wrote, and apparently his letters were few Miss May 
Moms has wntten to me on this 
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I don’t think he wrote at great length on all the subjects he 
had at heart — considenng the amount of work he got through m 
his hfe, there would not have been tune for it Of course there 
are mteresting letters, but, I thmk, no sustained correspondence 
with friends on literary subjects 

He IS the J)luff, open-hearted, active man, whose states of 
mindrTeinain unanal3/sed^, “tEe^only way to trace him is to see 
the mark of his activity on the history of the century 

1 The standard life is by J W Mackail The Lije of ll ilham Moms, 
2 vols {1899) critical and biographical material is also to be found m 
The Collected Works ed Ma> Morns (1910-1915) The other works on 
Moms are mainly critical and den\e their biographical sources from 
Mackail, Wm Morns Alfred No3^es (1908) attempts a criticism of 
Mackail The First Morns Divon Scott, in P^imihae {1912) is a spirited 
study of The Defence of Guenevere Wm Morns John Dnnkw^ater 
(1912) is an interesting but somewhat personal appreciation of the 
poems Wm Morns, A Glutton Brock (1915), is an able survey of all 
aspects of Moms s work and mfluence See also William Morris and his 
Poetry, B I Evans (1925) , H B Forman The Books of W Morris 
etc (1897) A Vallance W Morris, etc (1897) , J B Glasier, W Morns 
and the Early Days of the Socialist Movement (1921) and Holbrook 
Jackson, W Morns (1926) Elisabet C Kuster Mitielalter und Antike 
hei William Morns (Berhn and Leipzig 1928) , this last has a full 
bibhography of critical work on W Morns 

2 The Collected Works, ed May Moms vol viii 

3 The Record of an Adventurous Life H M Hyndman (1911) 

4 Swinburne Essays and Studies (1875) 

5 See Primitiae (loc cit in i) 

6 Letters, ed Hake and Compton-Rickett (1918) 

7 * Top ' is Moms s nickname 

8 Art and ihe Beauty of Life 
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MINOR PRE-RAPHAELITE POETS WILLIAM BELL 
SCOTT, WILLIAM ALLINGHAM, THOMAS WOOLNER, 
ARTHUR O’SHAUGHNESSY , JOHN PAYNE, PHILIP 
BOURKE MARSTON, WILLIAM SHARP (FIONA MAC- 
LEOD) 

‘T*ARE-RAPHAELITE ’ IS but a hghtly fitting formula 

i--^ even when apphed to Rossetti, Moms, and Swinburne , 
A still less does it have any close significance when used to 
discnmmate between the work of the minor waters of thepenod 
In this chapter those poets have been gathered together who had 
some personal or techmcal allegiance to one of the three major 
poets, but they have not been cramped to do service to a theory, 
and their work is descnbed even when it departs from Pre- 
Raphaehte purposes Rossetti’s personal influence upon his 
contemporanes emerges he can fire a sluggish mmd to produce 
better work even though that work may not be a close imita- 
tion of his own poetic methods Yet it must be admitted that 
the Pre-Raphaehtes produced no great successor The move- 
ment was itself m many ways a last phase, romanticism workmg 
itself out techmcally and spintuaUy, and the mmor writers 
instead of fiindmg new themes and forms are driven to mutation 
and repetition on patterns already tried Much of their work, 
however, is outside the central formulas and m lync they 
possess more vanety and spontaneity than has generally been 
allowed 

Wilham Bell Scott^ (1811-1890), is worth remembenng mainly 
because he was one of Rossetti's close, personal associates He 
was the son of Robert Scott, an Edmburgh engraver Tramed 
as an artist he assisted his father for a nu mb er of years He 
was wntmg poetry as early as 1834 1^6 contmued to write 

till the late eighties In 1837 moved to London, buoyed by 
optimistic hopes of supportmg himself by engraving and 
pamtmg, but the prospect of matrimony and the attraction 
of a secure mcome drove him back to the provmces m 1843 as 
a deagn master at Newcastle-on-T3me Here he remamed for 
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over twenty years and he led a busy hfe, for apart from pro- 
fessional duties he executed drawmgs and pamtmgs, acted as 
a cntic of painting and hterature, and wrote poetry In 1859 
he formed the most important mtunate attachment of his life, 
a friendship with Miss Ahce Boyd of PenkiU Castle, Ayrshire 
he visited her frequently and, on his mtroduction, Rossetti 
was also her guest In 1870 he settled m London once agam, 
at Chelsea, and gathered around him a considerable hterary 
acquaintance In his last years he wrote his Autohographtcal 
Notes, posthumously pubhshed m 1892, valuable not only as a 
personal record but for the numerous portraits he gives of the 
Pre-Raphaehte group His last years, marred by angina 
pectoris, were spent under the care of Ahce Boyd at Penkill 
Bell Scott’s published works are numerous he edited 
Shakespeare, Colendge, Scott, Keats, and others , he wrote 
numerous hves of painters, and histones of art — useful work 
but of httle permanent value His poetry may one day attract 
the bibhographer , it was pubhshed now m London, now at 
a provmcial press, and the earher volumes are difbcult to 
procure In 1838 appeared Hades or The Transit, to which is 
added an ode on The Progress of Mind , then followed The 
Year of the World (1846), a philosophical poem , Poems (New- 
castle and London, 1854) » Poems (London, 1875) , A Poet’s 
Harvest Home (1882) , and an enlarged edition of the same 
volume m 1893 The difference m format in these volumes is 
of mterest Hades is a poverty-stncken httle volume m grey- 
brown cloth, and so are some of the earher volumes , but 
Poems (1875) is a nch, decorative volume, with etchmgs by 
Alma-Tadema and by Bell Scott himself * 

The poetry of Bell Scott divides itself mto clearly-defined 
periods The early work denved from the Spj^odic School has 
a kinship in ambition with the great thmgs m poetry , unfortu- 
nately it has not an equal kinship m accomplishment To 
write on rehgious and philosophical themes, to make Blake 
and Shelley one’s masters, is also to demand of the gods the 
gift of gemus Hades, a poem m irregular verse remmiscent 
of Shelley’s early poetry, deals with the re-fashiomng of the 
soul in the underworld It attempts much more than it 
achieves the thought is vaporous, and techmcally it is equally 
defiaent The same cnticism apphes to the accompanying 
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The Progress of Mind, an irregular ode, the suggestion of which 
Scott ascnbes to SheUey The verse exploits irregulanty for 
the development of poetical rhetonc The Year of the World 
(1846), an even more ambitious piece, gained the praise of 
Emerson and Rossetti, and apparently of nobody else Scott 
has described the purport of the poem m his Autobiographical 
Notes A dull ‘ cosmic poem ’, its scheme and opening books 
result from the study of Blake, while the last book is due to 
Scott’s absorption of SheUey’s combmed behef in radicahsm 
and science Both influences are modified by Scott’s own 
rehgious behefs, which were more conventional than those of 
either of his masters The poem has little to commend it 
philosophically, and less poetically Blank verse is the mam 
medium, and as Bell Scott could have learnt from Shelley, 
blank verse leaves no room for mediocnty The poem is a 
tomb of its own dead verse , the verse of Orion, to which it 
bears some sunilanty, is immeasurably superior 
After 1846 the rehgious and philosophical poems ended , the 
influence of Rossetti came mto Bell Scott’s poetical work As 
a young aspirant, Rossetti had written to Bell Scott an extra- 
vagant eulogy of his early poetry , he found such excellence 
m Bell Scott that he sent the manuscnpt of The Blessed Damozel 
to be revised by the author of The Year of the World Their 
acquamtance developed mto fnendship, and the disciple 
remained as the master The mfluence is seen less clearly m 
Poems (1854) than m Poems {1875) The earher volume is a 
collection of imscellaneous lyncs, some on philosophical themes, 
but many showmg an interest m ballad, m medievahsm, and 
m mystery, all a direct outcome of Pre-Raphaehte contacts 
Among the pieces ansmg from speculative and rehgious study 
IS the poem To the Great Sphinx, Considered as the Symbol of 
Religious Mystery The poem is an imagined summary of the 
history that has been wrought aroimd the Sphinx 

And yet to whom O Sphinx 1 

Hast thou not ministered, and dost thou not. 

If we interpret rightly those blank eyes ? 

Beside the Isis-gates the gates of stone. 

Have blood-red heroes and the sons of gods 
Uncrowned to thee Around thy great smooth feet 
The hands of wandenng Homer may have groped 
In his old blmdness 
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In Poems (1875) Scott collects a number of early pieces and 
adds many new poems His preface suggests that the volume 
contains all of his poetry that he would most wish to preserve 
How clearly Rossetti caused a momentary glow in Scott's 
sluggish poetic spint can be seen in the ballad Lady Janet, 
May Jean, with which Poems (1875) opens 

'Tween sleeping and waking* 'tween fever and fear. 

The lady Janet May Jean, 

Felt her mothering hour draw near , 

So wearily dreaming 'tween fever and fear 
The shards have cut the shoeless feet 

It IS true that the poem retains a certain obscunty ■which 
Rossetti was the first to observe, but the poetical accomphsh- 
ment has advanced a long way from the bleak verse of The 
Year of the World It was in such verses and in a few ballads, 
such as Krtemhtld’s Tryst, that Scott quickens for a while 
into poetry, but only a little while The last volume, A Poet’s 
Harvest Home, has the -virtue of bemg simple , it is a collection 
of short lyncs which Scott wrote in the early eighties as an 
old man 

Very httle of Scott’s verse has the magic and glamour of his 
Pre-Raphaehte models His large poetic purposes never gamed 
fruition, and his prose prefaces, with their solemn air of mock 
modesty, have an atmosphere of the unreal bred from preten- 
sion He sets out his position m poetry m the preface to the 
1875 volume ‘ No external or adventitious ments, nor even 
purely intellectual quahties, can altogether detemune the value 
of poetry It must affect us hke music or -wine, but it must 
certainly have wisdom, hke an mstmct, directmg it from 
withm Every excellent poetic work has a physiognomy of its 
own, an orgamc character of its own, the possession or non- 
possession of which the world wiU sooner or later sympatheti- 
cally detemune ’ By this high tnbimal not much of Scott’s 
poetry stands exempt from condemnation In a few of his 
Ijmcs only did he approach excellence, and most of what is 
good derives from the fructif3ung contact -with Rossetti and 
the other Pre-Raphaehtes 

Wilham Alhngham ® (1824-1889) was mainly mdependent of 
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Pre-Raphaelite traditions, but he was a fnend of the Pre- 
Raphaehtes He admired Rossetti , some of Rossetti’s best 
letters were wntten to him, and it was Rossetti’s personahty, 
if not his poetry, that emboldened him mto the achievement 
of creative work An able mmor poet, he is free to a con- 
siderable extent from Enghsh contemporary mfluences, though 
he has his contacts with mneteenth century Insh hterature 
He knew the great poetic names of his time Leigh Hunt 
encouraged him as a young poet , Rossetti, Tennyson, and 
Browmng listened to his opmions with respect , he was allowed 
to argue with Carlyle and to be the fnend of Coventry Patmore 
Bom at Ballyshannon, Donegal, in 1824, Alhngham, after a 
meagre education, followed his father’s occupation of bank 
offiaal, but later gamed a post in the Customs, which he 
occupied from 1846 to 1870 He paid frequent visits to 
London, where he was fortunate in his contacts with men of 
letters He became a contnbutor to penodical hterature, and 
m 1870 he retired from the Customs to become sub-editor of 
Fraser’s Magazine In 1874 he succeeded Froude as editor, 
and contmued m this post until 1879 The last decade of his 
life was spent, first at Witley in Surrey, and later at Hampstead 
He died m 1889 

His poems were pnnted m many different forms, and finally 
gathered with a fresh arrangement into a collected edition 
(1889-1893) His first volume was Poems (1850), and selections 
from this, with some new poems, appeared as Day and Night 
Songs {1854) ^^55 3 - selection. The Music Master, was 

issued, and a further rearrangement m i860 appeared as Day 
and Night Songs and the Music Master In i860, under the 
pseudonym ‘ Giraldus ’, he issued Nightingale Valley, ' a great 
number of the choicest lyrics and short poems in the English 
language ’ , he included six of his own pieces among these 
‘ choicest lyncs ’ Laurence Bloomfield in Ireland, Alhngham’s 
mam work, and his only long poem, appeared m 1864 and was 
, frequently reissued In 1877, m Songs, Ballads and Stories, he 
reprmted many of his poems and added some new ones, so 
that aU his most representative l3ncal verse can be found m 
this volume In 1883 he published Evil May-Day, which 
Mr W B Yeats has descnbed as ‘ a heavy argumentative 
experiment m philosophic poetry ', and a drama, Ashdty Manor, 
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partly m blank verse, dealing with the Civil War penod In 
1884 appeared Blackberries, a voltune of poetical aphonsms , 
and in 1887 Irish Songs ani Poems , illustrations, made by 
Rossetti and Millais for earher volumes, were re-used m this 
edition His wife, Helen Alhngham, a water-colour pamter of 
distmction, collected a number of his miscellaneous poems and 
fragments under the title By the Way (19x2) Apart from these 
volumes of verse, Alhngham issued a volume of selections, a 
collection of Enghsh ballads (1864), a senes of travel sketches, 
and a collection of miscellaneous essays. Varieties in Prose 
(1893) A number of his fairy poems were also issued separately 
from time to time 

Of his early pieces. The Music Master is a simple story of 
love and untimely death, told in the maimer of W^ordsworth’s 
early ballads but with some eighteenth century mannerisms 
Similarly, The Pilot’s Song and Lady Alice are simple ballad 
narratives, well-turned, but adapted to the unsophisticated 
taste of the Household Words audience , it was his approach 
to broadside hterature and the popular Irish song He wrote 
also a few poems for children, fairy pieces of dehghtful 
movement and fancy, and here he attams to more mdividual 
and imagmative work Of these lyncs. The Fairies, a nursery 
song, which has been frequently repnnted, is nghtly the best 
known 

Up the airy mountain 
Down the rushy glen. 

We daren’t go a-huntmg 
For fear of httle men , 

Wee folk, good folk 
Troopmg all together , 

Green jacket, red cap 
And white owl’s feather • 

This mood of fancy, as airy as Mercutio’s Queen Mab speech, 
he repeats less successfully m lyncs and bdlads of Irish sug- 
gestion and frequently with themes of magic, as m The 
Lupracaun, and The Witch-Bride He possessed, further, the 
power of settmg down occasionally an impression m its 
uttermost simphcity and nskmg the possibihti® of the banal 
An extreme example is found m a diort poem m Ewl May- 
Day (1883) 
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Four ducks on a pond, 

A grass-bank beyond, 

A blue sky of spring. 

White clouds on the wing , 

What a bttle thing 
To remember for years — 

To remember with tears ^ 

If the words seem too simple they are given power, as are the 
words of many of AUmgham's lyrics, when once they are put 
to music He attempts the same method in nature lyrics such 
as An Evening, where mere statement set by statement recon- 
structs the image of a mood 

A sunset's mounded cloud , 

A diamond evening-star 
Sad blue hills afar 
Love m his shroud 

Scarcely a tear to shed 
Hardly a word to say , 

The end of a summer day 
Sweet Love dead 

The emphasis m such l 5 mics is upon moumfulness, that grey, 
autumnal sadness which may be a product of his Insh studies 
In certain lyncs he exploits this romantic melancholy for its 
own sake, and constructs in Mohan Harp, Would I Knew, and 
Therama, poems where the mtangible mood contours are 
remimscent of Rossetti and Tennyson The sombre melody 
of these lyncs and their twiht atmosphere are Alhngham's 
closest approach to the Pre-Raphaehte manner It can be 
seen m the opemng stanza of Mohan Harp 

What saith the nver to the rushes gray. 

Rushes sadly bendmg 
River slowly wendmg ^ 

"Who can tell the whispered thmgs they say ^ 

Youth, and pnme, and life, and time, 

For ever, ever fled away 

Much m Allmgham does not hve up to the quality of his 
best work His Blackberries, for mstance, are a senes of 
aphoristic verses, frequently missmg the perfection which such 
a form demands Yet there is ample evidence that he strove 
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to fashion his expenence into adequate poetical form Referring 
to Laurence Bloomfield tn Ireland, he wntes m his Dtary ‘ It’s 
not properly compacted as to plan, and never wiU be now 
But with mdefimte time at command I should most probably, 
as so often before, have tned a dozen different shapes and 
ended by throwmg the thmg aside ’ The hundreds of bnght, 
keen hnes collected m By the Way, the ghttermg waste from 
the workshop of an honest craftsman, show how he revised 
and rejected m his work 

Laurence Bloomfield %n Ireland by its length and its accom- 
phshment will remam the most memorable of his poems The 
form IS the heroic couplet, showing study of Pope, Goldsmith, 
and Crabbe, a sudden and refreshmg example of cool eighteenth 
century verse amid the more perfervid styles of the late nme- 
teenth century The theme is a study of contemporary Ireland, 
seen m the return to his Insh estates of Bloomfield, Enghsh- 
educated, ideahstic The dinner of the wealthy landlords, the 
portrait of the agent Pigot, the Ribbon Lodge plotters, the 
evictions, the poor farms and homes of the peasants are all so 
clearly conveyed that one can credit Turgemev's comment that 
he had not understood Ireland until he read this voliune * 
The poem was first wntten for penodical pubhcation m Fraser’s 
Magazxne, and it lacks a consistent unity of form In compen- 
sation it possesses freshness, and alert couplets give a neat 
satinc flavour to the descnption 

Grown sick of London’s huge and flimsy maze, 

Pohte, luxurious mefiectual days 

So AUmgham begins a descnption of Bloomfield’s mood on his 
return to Ireland, and he is equally compact m his comment 
on the landlord. Sir Uhck Harvey 

His judgment feeble and his self-will strong 
He had his way, and that was mostly wrong 

Alhngham comments m his preface on the difficulty of makmg 
poetry out of contemporary circumstance It is a difficulty 
not to be minimized, yet he contnved to restore to poetry some 
of those purposes which it possessed m Dryden, of lUummatmg 
a modem theme 

Pre-Raphaehte mterest, though it enters mto some of his 
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lyncs, does not explain him fully as a poet His sources of 
suggestion lay somewhat apart from those of other Insh poets 
He caught some of the landscape of Ireland, her dim grey 
background out of which fairies and magic shapes appear, and 
most compactly he descnbed her contemporary life When the 
best has been isolated from his work he appears as a wnter of 
mdividuahty, who can use poetic methods with economy to 
attain effects clearly identifiable as his own 

Thomas Woolner ® (1825-1892) was among the original 
members of the Pre-Raphaehte Brotherhood, and his verses. 
My Beautiful Lady and Of My Lady in Death, stand as the 
first contnbution in the onginal number of The Germ Apart 
from a few short verses m the later numbers of The Germ they 
are the sum of his poetic work at this penod His chief artistic 
endeavour was to express himself through sculpture, and BeU 
Scott reports that he once said ‘ But poetry is not my proper 
work m this world, I must sculpture it, not write it ’ He had 
been tramed from an early age as a painter and sculptor, and 
only after meetmg Rossetti and his associates in 1847 did he 
turn his attention to hterature In sculpture he was ambitious 
but not successful at first, and m 1852 he decided to go out 
to Australia to try his luck m the gold diggmgs The mmes 
proved less remunerative than the studio, and in 1854 he 
was back agam in England From that time his success as a 
sculptor was contmuous , he made medalhons of most of his 
distingmshed contemporaries, and this led m tune to more 
ambitious commissions He gained the fnendship of Tennyson 
and Mrs Tennyson, and executed a popular bust of Tennyson 
in 1857 Further, according to Dr Richard Garnett,® it was 
Woolner who gave to Tennyson the narrative basis for Enoch 
Arden and for Aylmer’s Field Poetry came fitfully amid his 
preoccupations as a sculptor My Beautiful Lady, expanded 
from The Germ, appeared m 1863 . Pygmalion m 1881 , 
Stlenus m 1884 > Ttresias in 1886 , Poems [Nelly Dale and 
Children) m 1887 The example of Woolner’s work most 
generally known is neither a sculpture nor a poem, but the 
delicate vignette which is reprinted as a prefatory illustration 
to Palgrave’s The Golden Treasury 

In poetry his vem is a thm one, with almost as httle gold 
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as he himself found in the Australian diggings * Poetry is not 
my proper work ' , the words were a gesture imitative of 
Rossetti, but they were the truth The only poems by Woolner 
that have a compeUmg quahty are the two lyncs in The Germ 
Coventry Patmore admired these pieces and they have some- 
thing of the clear honesty of motive which distinguishes 
Patmore's The Angel tn the House When Woolner pubhshed 
a whole volume entitled My Beautiful Lady, the ongmal 
fragments had been inflated by the addition of blank verse 
and couplet passages, and heaviness had mtruded where light- 
ness was before Even the fragments themselves have been 
modified not without mutilation If The Angel in the House 
was the model for these expansions, it was a model that led 
Woolner astray The only moment when fresh poetic quahty 
wakened in Woolner was during the years m the late forties 
when he first met Rossetti and the other Pre-Raphaehtes It 
was then that he wrote the fragmentary l5nics on " My Lady ' 
which hold within them the sum of his poetic individuality 

I love my lady she is very fair , 

Her brow is white and bound by simple hair , 

Her spirit sits aloof, and high, 

Altho' it looks thro* her soft eye 
Sweetly and tenderly 

Through this and other stanzas of My Beautiful Lady music 
may be tenuous, but it has a note which is Woolner's own 
The rest of Woohier's work belongs to a later penod and has 
very different characteristics The fnendship of Tennyson 
seems to have allured him mto classical blank-verse themes 
The Pygmalion, Silenus, and Tiresias are mainly in blank 
verse, but chonc interludes are allowed to mtrude Competence 
without the divme cunmng marks them Silenus is more 
successful than the others, but Woolner is in a tradition and 
has httle of his own to add The Poems {1887) mclude Nelly 
Dale, a pastoral piece m simple ballad form, and a poem 
Children written on the text of Wordsworth's ^ Heaven hes 
about us m our Infancy ' This last has virtues of observation 
and thought, and a zest so frequently missmg m Woolner's 
poetry He shows how with the chilcicen 

The alcbemy of young debgbt 
Turns everythmg to gold. 
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and in doing so suggests that this record of expenence is more 
than mere poetic exercise When all has been said of Woolner 
he IS a very mmor poet Yet a companson of My Beautiful 
Lady in the first number of The Germ with Woolner’s other 
poems serves to show how Rossetti’s personality quickened the 
imagination of those around him 

Mystery surrounds the hfe of Arthur Wilham Edgar 
O’Shaughnessy ’ (1844-1881) He was credited with bemg a 
natural son of Lord L3d;ton, and it was said that he took the 
maiden name of the Inshwoman who was his mother His 
education was pnvate, and at the age of seventeen he was 
already earmng his hvmg as a ]umor assistant in the hbrary 
of the Bntish Museum In 1863 he was appomted to an 
assistantship m the zoological department As he knew 
nothing of natural history, the appomtment caused much 
offence to zoologists, but he worked strenuously and became 
an authority on certain sections of his subject His environ- 
ment, as it is descnbed m Mrs Moulton’s hfe, does not seem 
to have been the likehest for a poet ‘ A queer httle subter- 
ranean cell, strongly scented with spirits of wine, and with gnm 
creatures pickled all round him m rows on rows of gaUipots ’ 

He had fnends, pnnapally John Payne, the poet and 
translator, and J T Nettleship, the pamter who did the 
designs for his first volume of poetry. An Epic of Women He 
found an entry mto the hterary soaety, and at Ford Madox 
Brown’s house he met the Rossettis, and Moms, Bell Scott, 
Swmbume, and Theodore Watts-Dunton As early as 1869 
O’Shaughnessy and Payne contracted a friendship, which 
mfluenced their poetical work, with a Mrs Helen Snee There 
was a close attachment between Helen Snee and O’Shaughnessy 
which seems to have ended m 1873, when he mamed Eleanor, 
the daughter of Westland Marston, and sister of Phihp Bourke 
Maxston O’Shaughnessy’s poetry is found m four volumes 
An Epic of Women (1870) , Lays of France (1872) , Music and 
Moonlight (1874) , and Songs of a Worker (1881), a posthumous 
pubhcation He also published with his wife a volume of prose 
stones for children, Toyland (1875) The bulk of his poetical 
work is found between 1870-1874, the penod which marks his 
friendship with Helen Snee 
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An Epic of Women, his first volume, ^hich was favourably 
received, contains two contrasted groups of poems One is 
miscellaneous, with an emphasis on sentiment and the ideality 
of love , the thought in these poems is thin and desultory, and 
their movement vaporous Their quahty can be seen m The 
Lover 

But more and more be seemed to seek 
My heart tiU, dreaming of all this, 

I thought one day to hear him speak, 

Or feel, indeed, his sudden kiss 
Bmd me to some great unknown bhss 
Then there would stay upon my cheek 
Full many a hght and homed stain. 

That told indeed how I had lam 
Deep in the flowery banks all day , 

And round me too there would remain 
Some strange wood-blossom s scent alway 

The other group gives the volume its strange title Here the 
poems are precise and mordant, without any of the vague and 
intangible quahties of the miscellaneous pieces The governing 
mood is one in which passion is portrayed with a cymcal 
emphasis on the faithlessness of woman who awakens it The 
opening piece, CreaUon, adapting a motto from Boccaccio, 
shows woman created from all the most radiant of unearthly 
elements 


So the begmmng of her was this way 
FuU of sea savours, beautiful and good 
Made of sun, sky, and sea — ^more fair than they — 

On the green margm of the sea she stood 

The coral colour lasted m her vems. 

Made her bps rosy like a sea-shell's runs , 

The purple stained her cheeks with splendid stams. 

And the pearl's colour clung upon her limbs 

God, according to the legend, having made woman, loved her, 
and only when He had grown weary did He give her to man, 
splendid but mcomplete 

He feasted her with ease and idle food 
Of gods, and taught her lusts to fill the whole 
Of life , withal He gave her nothmg good. 

And left her as He made her — ^without soul 

a 
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And lo, when He had held her for a season 
In His own pleasure-palaces above. 

He gave her unto man , this is the reason 
She IS so fair to see, so false to love 

The poems which follow exploit the mood of this introductory 
poem and portray crucial mcidents m the hves of famous 
women, The Wife of Hepheestus, Cleopatra, and The Daughter 
of Herodios Decorative, sensuous, and c 3 mical, these studies 
are the most compact and effective work that O’Shaughnessy 
achieved Their quahty can be estimated from the openmg 
stanza of the first of the Cleopatra poems 

She made a feast for great Marc Antony 
Her galley was arrayed in gold and hght , 

That evenmg, m the purple sea and sky. 

It shone green-golden hke a chrysohte 

She was rechned upon a Tynan couch 

Of crimson wools out of her loosened vest 
Set on one shoulder with a serpent brooch 
FeU one arm white and half her foamy breast 

A French mfluence is obvious m O’Shaughnessy’s first 
volume He spoke French fluently, and he knew the poetry 
of the mneteenth century — Hugo, Leconte de Lisle, Baudelaire, 
and Gautier One poem, Btsdavaret, which is prefaced with a 
motto from Mane de France shows an interest m medieval 
French poetry In Mane de France the lay tells of the lady 
whose husband was turned mto a were-wolf , O’Shaughnessy 
constructs m a dramatic monologue the thoughts of the man- 
beast Though an effective poem once the situation has been 
understood, he has made no effort to reveal the situation by 
those allusive details which distmguish Brownmg’s monologues 

His second volume. Lays of France, is a senes of five poems 
based on five of the Lais of Mane de France , Lausttc, or The 
Lay of the Nightingale , The Lay of the Two Lovers , Chaitivd, 
or The Lay of Love’s Unfortunate , The Lay of Eliduc and 
The Lay of Yvenec These O’Shaughnessy has rendered m the 
manner of a medieval romance-wnter He has abandoned the 
octosyllabic couplets of Mane de France and used an irregular 
rhymii^ stanza with an octosyllabic hue, suggestive of the 
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stanzas of the medieval romances He has inflated the Lms 
to three or four times their onginal size , Mane de France’s 
Lausttc for instance, has one himdred and sixty hnes, while 
the corresponding poem m O’Shaughnessy has over seven 
hundred and fifty In the ongmal, brevity and succinctness 
are the two mam charms, and one can find no adequate motive 
to compensate for O’Shaughnessy’s expansion As an exercise 
in the imitation of Enghsh medieval romances the poems are 
successful, but the genre seems too tedious to be worthy of 
imitation Lausttc serves to illustrate O’Shaughnessy’s method 
The Lat tells of a lady who left the bed of her lord each night 
to meet her lover at the wmdow of the bed-chamber When 
questioned she said that she went to hear a mghtmgale, and 
her lord m anger entrapped and slew the nightingale, and flung 
it at the lady, and she wrapped it m samite and sent it to her 
lover Mane de France has the hnes 

En une piece de samxt 
A or bnisde e tut escnt, 

A 1 oiselet envolup4 

{' In a piece of samite, gold embroidered and inscribed, she 
wrapped the httle bird ’) O’Shaughnessy wrote 

And now to do this she prepared. 

And made soon fair with many a lace, 

A little wallet tapestried 
Withm of stuffs the richest dyed 
Full daintily she did enchase 

The outer part , and worked it all 
With broideries symbohcal 
And, in the midst, she wrought a place 
For that slam bird the body there 
Lay fitly covered up and prest 
Upon 'warm purples in a nest 

It seemed wings folded smooth and fair. 

And the head sleeping on the breast 

Such a poetic method might have passed before Chaucer, but 
there seems no vahd reason for writing like this after his tune 
In 1874 O’Shaughnessy published a further volume of ongmal 
l3nics, Mustc and MoonhgM Here an mdefiniteness of purpose 
gppmg to suggest that a halt has been called m his poetical 
progress Its vocabulary and stanza, the very gesture of its 
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speech, are more derivative than in the earher work Swinburne 
IS followed on occasions with servility and throughout with 
excess, as in The Dtsease of the Soul 

My red mouth fashioned for ]oy, 

Rich bloom of the world s fairest hour. 

Is pale with famt kisses that cloy 
And sadden and wither and sting , 

My form, like a blue-veined flower. 

Has learned to droop and to cower 
And my loves are griefs that destroy 
The lovers to whom I cling 

All the love poems, even those which are not Swinbumian, 
have lost the positive and satiric quality found m An Eptc of 
Women The themes are either of idealistic sentiment or of 
conventional mourning at the loss of the beloved The most 
successful is Song, a poem which, hke many of O'Shaughnessy’s 
other pieces, fails to retain throughout the quality of its opening 
stanzas 

Has summer come without the rose. 

Or left the bird behind ^ 

Is the blue changed above thee 
O world ! or am I blmd ^ 

Will you change every flower that grows. 

Or only change this spot. 

Where she who said, I love thee, 

Now says, I love thee not ^ 

The classical background which O'Shaughnessy used once so 
freely has been replaced m such poems as Song of Palms and 
Azure Islands by a vaguely onental atmosphere, adapted, 
perhaps, m deference to the onental enthusiasms of John 
Payne As the first poem in this volume O'Shaughnessy placed 
the Ode, which anthologies were to make the best-known of 
his poems 

We are the music makers. 

And we are the dreamers of dreams. 

Wandering by lone sea-breakers 
And sitting by desolate streams , — 

World-losers and world-forsakers. 

On whom the pale moon gleams 
Yet we are the movers and shakers 
Of the world for ever, it seems 
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With facile Swmbumian diction, and with a vague compla- 
cency of thought, the poem is saved by its pleasing melody 
O'Shaughnessy has done better work, but for once he found a 
theme which he could express definitely and with emphasis 
The title poem, Mustc and Moonhght, the longest of O'Shaugh- 
nessy’s original pieces, attempts, among other things, to present 
in verse some of the effects of Chopin's music The defects of 
O'Shaughnessy's poetry are more marked in this second volume 
and the positive quahties have dechned He is incapable of 
loading each rift with ore, and lazy, unmusical, meaningless 
hnes are allowed to come in He has an excessive desire for 
decoration and for detail, qualities which lead him away from 
precision to a vagueness that is occasionally unintelligible 
The following stanza from Song of Palms mcorporates both 
these defects to such an extent that parody of the rhymes 
would be difficult 

And its long luxuriant thought 
Lofty palm to palm hath taught. 

While a smgle vast hana 
All one brotherhood hath wrought. 

Crossing forest and savannah 
Bmding fern and coco-tree. 

Fig-tree, buttress-tree, banana, 

Dwarf cane and tall manti 

O'Shaughnessy's last volume, Songs of a Worker (1881), 
though a posthumous volume, was in the mam prepared by 
him for pubhcation before his death ® In part it is occupied 
with his translations from the French Francois Copp^e, Paul 
Verlaine, Ernest D'Hervilly, Sully Prudhomme, Henn Cazahs, 
CatuUe Mendes The ongmal poems are of unequal strength 
Some few of them in the senes Thoughts %n Marble possess the 
limited excellencies which his poetry can display they return 
to the mood of An Epic of Women and possess an unusual 
combination of sensuousness with iromcal commentary The 
other poems attempt more ideahstic themes, though with 
dubious success Of these Christ mil Return is the most 
substantial , it possesses a moral strenuousness absent m much 
of O’Shaughnessy's verse, though its poetical quality does not 
transcend that of effective rhetonc The poem Cohhn, with 
its flamboyant South Amencan setting, shows how decorative 
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elements baffle and betray a narrative theme in O’Shaughnessy’s 
later work 

His weaknesses are palpable they include an inabihty to 
mamtam an even quahty of verse in a single lync, a vagueness 
in thought, an excess m decoration The later work suffers m 
bemg blatantly denvative, and m adaptmg the pessimism of 
the greater Pre-Raphaehtes and dilutmg it to a persistent 
languorousness In some few poems a more mdependent 
mood emerges, and it is that mood which gives O’Shaughnessy 
his place as a minor poet at the close of the century 

John Payne ® (1842-1916), O’Shaughnessy’s compamon m 
poetry, was the son of a prosperous family fallen on less happy 
days, and m early life he pursued a variety of occupations 
He showed early an aptitude for languages, and he acquired, 
mainly by pnvate study, an acquaintance not only with a 
number of European tongues but also with Turkish, Persian, 
and Arabic In London, as a sohator’s clerk, m 1861, he was 
encouraged by readmg Emerson to attempt ongmal work, and 
a fnendship with O’Shaughnessy and an acquamtance with 
the Pre-Raphaehte poets led him mto hterary circles His first 
volume. The Masque of Shadows, was pubhshed m 1870 , it 
was followed by a volume of sonnets, IntagUos (1871),^® and 
m 1872 by Songs of Life and Death These volumes mark the 
dose of Payne’s first penod as a poet In the years which 
follow he devoted himself to translation, both m verse and 
prose His range was remarkable, and the authors and works 
which herendered mdude Villon, TheArabianNtghts, Boccaccio, 
BandeUo, Omar Kha3^dm, Hafiz, and Heme Amid these 
preoccupations he produced a new poem, Lautrec, m 1878, and 
New Poems m 1880 Later he returned agam from translated 
to ongmal work and issued a senes of volumes Collected 
Poems (1902), Vigtl and Vision (1903), Songs of Consolation 
(1904), Carol and Cadence (1908), Flower 0’ the Thorn (1909), 
The Way of the Winepress (posthumous pubhcation, 1920) He 
died m 1916 

Pa3me has suffered from extravagant contemporary praise, 
and subsequent complete neglect, apart from the over-zealous 
partisanship of a few adherents He would appear to have 
b^n a crotchety person, a mixture of considerable talents. 
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little whims, and some venom, who flounshed m the atmosphere 
of a cotene Unfortunately, he beheved that his age was 
against him, and the mood of his later poetry is sometimes 
marred by embittered disillusionment 

His original poetry seems puny when compared with his 
translated work He is attracted by the same themes as 
O’Shaughnessy and has the same unevenness m accomphsh- 
ment He is susceptible to Pre-Raphaehte influences, but their 
sigmficance dimmishes m his verses One can distinguish a 
number of prevaihng themes medieval stones and ballads of 
which The Rhyme of RedempUon, Str Flons, Str Wtnfnth are 
the mam examples , sonnets of sentiment and of philosophy 
with a prevaihng emphasis on death , and dream poems or 
fantasies, such as The Masque of the Shadows His most 
successful work is his simplest, his ballad and verse narratives 
Here his work is a direct contmuation of the Pre-Raphaehte 
mterest, though his ballads are more frankly medieval than 
the novel and sophisticated poems evolved out of the form by 
Rossetti Sir Flons, a Graal story, is the most successful 
example of his achievement in this form Told m the manner 
of a medieval romance, without any further motive than the 
imitation of a medieval form, its success withm its limited 
range is adequate The romance stanza transmutes metrical 
deficiencies mto quamtness, though the result is that the poet 
makes thmgs too easy for himself In The Rhyme of Redemption 
he attempts the ballad stanza, only to find that it is more 
strenuous and exactmg than the long rh3mmg stanza of the 
romances, and he adds to his difi&culties by enslavmg himsdf 
with mtemal rhymes Of the shorter poems m this group The 
Ballad of Shameful Death is the most memorable, and is one 
of the outstandmg poems m Payne's work The thought of 
the piece is summarized m the hnes from Baudelaire which 
form a motto to the poem 

Le regard calme et haut, 

Qui damne tout un peuple autour d uu echafaud 

The motive is elaborated by the narrative m the poem 

I go m the felons* cart, with my hands bound fast with the cord. 

And nothing of brave or bnght in the death I nde toward 
The people clamour and jeer with a fierce and an evil glee, 

And the mothers and maids that pass do shudder to look on me 
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All this work shows a marked mfluence of WiUiam Morris, 
found less in theme, though Payne does retell the Rapunzel 
story in Str Winfnth, than in the general method and concep- 
tion On more than one occasion he re-echoes the sentiment 
of the introductory verses to The Earthly Paradise, in which 
Moms refers to himself as ' An idle singer of an empty day ' 

Ah > who shall cure the sickness of the time > 

Who shall bring healing to the wounded age ^ 

Not I, forsooth I — ^with my idle rhyme — 

Right gladly would I blazon all the page 
Of life with flowers, and, with the happy chime 
Of heart-free songs, hft up the folk to climb 
The peaks that soar out of the tempest's rage 

Similarly, m his prefatory poem to The Masque of Shadows 

This is the House of Dreams Whoso is fain 
To enter in this shadow-land of mine 
He must forget the utter Summer's shine 
And all the dayhght ways of hand and brain 

Ballad and romance, though the most successful element in 
his poetry, form but a small portion of the whole With the 
volume of sonnets Intaglios {1872) Pa3me began a career as a 
sonnet wnter which he maintained to the end The dominating 
element is sentiment, but criticism and the praise of poets and 
friends are also among his purposes He was a talented versifier 
in his sonnets, clear m his detail, competent m diction, but 
without much to express The following sonnet from Intaglios 
gives a conception of his skiU, and shows equally the decora- 
tive elements which both he and O'Shaughnessy derived from 
Rossetti 


A place of woven flowers and singing winds 
Je well’d with moss and plumed with nodding ferns , 
A hall of silver silence, wherem bums 
A soft star-glamour Through the moss that bmds 
Fem-roots with gold, a slow clear water winds. 

And slackens into tmy pools of light. 

Pale topaz, amethyst and chrysohte. 

Set m the gilded tracery of the grass 
And there the charmed hours do hngeiing pass 
Unwillmg to forsake so fair a place 
In such a haunt I picture thee by day, 
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Stimng the air to rapture with the grace 
Of thy sweet songs and wonder of thy face 
Until the slow West gloom to purple-grey 

The sonnets as a whole miss all urgency of expression , their 
detail and decoration anse and flourish but their imagmative 
purpose is only dimly conceived 

The final element m Payne, more particularly m his later 
poetry, is of dream imngled with philosophy Unfortunately 
it is a mood accompamed by a decrease of intelhgibility He 
overstrained his talents, restless in attemptmg to accomplish 
more than was within him to achieve His poetry where it 
is most effective is within the Pre-Raphaelite tradition, but 
unfortunately the minor followers of Pre-Raphaehtism had 
httle new to add His work as a translator was a tnbute to 
his Imguistic rather than his poetic skill He prided hunself 
on exactness, but it was verbal and syntactical, seldom incor- 
porating the inner spirit of his ongmal His most defimte 
contribution lies m his Persian and Arabic studies, where he 
worked an mdependent field with mdustnous sincenty 

The hfe of Phihp Bourke Marston “ {1850-1887) is the 
keenest legend of misfortune m the literary history of the 
century The fates had seemed favourable He was the son 
of John Westland Marston (1819-1890), the wnter of histoncal 
and poetic drama, who, if he could not offer his son a com- 
petence, could give him the compamonship of the mam hterary 
figures of the day But disaster after disaster follows m his 
hfe At the age of three, through a senes of acadents, he lost 
his sight partially at first, and then completely Despite this 
calamity he contnved, largely through the help of his mother, 
to educate himself to hterature In 1870 his mother died As 
a young man he became betrothed to Mary Nesbit , she died 
m 1871 In 1874 Ohver Madox Brown, his best friend, died 
suddenly His sister Cicely died m 1878, and m 1879 his 
remainmg sister, Eleanor, the wife of O’Shaughnessy the poet 
With this melancholy roU-call of death recumng with such 
persistence m his hfe, we are prepared for the sadness of his 
poetry His published work is found m three volumes Song- 
Ttde (1871) , AU tn All (1875) , Wtni-Votces (1883) In 1891 
a posthumous volume, A Last Harvest, was issued by Louise 
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Chandler Moulton, an Amencan lady of letters who was a 
fnend of many Enghsh poets of the penod, and in 1892 she 
also issued his Collected Poems, mcluding some additional 
material Bourke Marston had a far wider recogmtion in 
America than m England, and durmg his later years he was 
dependent for an income largely upon Amencan editors and 
publishers 

His poetry raises problems that are psychological as well as 
literary What images from the world of expenence can pene- 
trate to a mmd that saw dimly for a few years and then not 
at all ? For Marston. sounds and depths and odours are more 
impressive than shapes and colours , the images of the sea 
and tides, and clouds, and, m kmdher moments, the qualities 
of flowers are the resources of his poetry Above all, the vaned 
qualities of sound suggest to his mmd the imagery which normal 
men gain from visual sensation Song-Ttde contams a sonnet. 
Speechless, Upon the Marriage of two Deaf and Dumb Persons, 
which might be passed over as an exercise m the grotesque did 
it not suggest Marston’s unusual consaousness of how each of 
the senses contributes to life His infirmities led him here to 
a pathological study, but a kmdher mood dwells in most of 
his poems 

His main medium was the sonnet, with love as its theme, 
and mtncate patterns of mood and phrase as its texture 
Rossetti IS the mam influence, though Marston does not attempt 
any imitation of the colour and sensuous glamour of The House 
of Life, nor has he Rossetti’s rare skill m mtangible images, 
clearly seen but m dim hght Yet the general attitude to 
love, the emphasis on its supreme importance, and much of 
the poetical vocabulary, are directly inherited from Rossetti 
The influence of Swmbume, who knew Marston and admired 
his verse, is present though less obviously and persistently 
Further, he has denved, partly from the Pre-Raphaehtes and 
partly from the circumstances of his own Me, that mood of 
spiritual nostalgia which finds no rest on earth nor hope m 
the Me beyond the earth In Song-Tide he attempts to track 
' through its dark and devious wmdmgs a heart which, lovmg 
passionately and with reason, had, for all, no hope of ever 
meetmg with the response for which it yearned ’ In All in 
AU he attempts to contmue this analysis of love, now showmg 
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" how the love, so longed for and despaired of, is at last vouch- 
safed with all attendant peace and blessedness, until the beloved 
one IS withdrawn, and the mourner is left but a memory ' 
This second senes, which possesses a most consistent moum- 
fulness, IS wntten with the memory of Mary Nesbit m his 
mind The love theme expressed m sonnet form is less con- 
spicuous in the final volume, W^nd-Vo^ceSy and such poems as 
deal with it seem to suggest a happier mood, made buoyant 
by the thought of some final spintu^ reumon Marston wrote 
the sonnet m a variety of forms , he had mastered the medium 
though he allows himself, as does Rossetti, considerable licence 
in rhyme His verse has a certain inevitable monotony , 
images of troubled black waters pursue us and mock at us 
through his poems The strange dimg remains that, shut off 
from visual sensation, he could express so much The cnsis 
of the following poem, one in which Pre-Raphaehte imitation 
IS most marked, is made dependent on an act of sight, ' hfting 
up my eyes, I looked ' , and yet the poem is mamtamed with 
an almost complete independence of visual imagery 

In places that have known my lady’s grace, 

Seeing how all my soul and hfe lay there 
I sat when lo so sittmg, I was ’ware 
Of breath that fell m sighs upon my face, 

While like a harp, where through the mght-wind plays 
A sorrowful, dehcious, nameless air, 

A voice wherem I felt my soul had share 
Made music m the consecrated place 

Then, hftmg up my eyes, I looked, and lo ^ 

A fair sad woman sitting all alone 
Where Love brief while ago had made his throne 
Agamst her pale stiU breast I leant my brow, 

' Thy name,’ I said, is Gnef , take then my vow 
That I and thou henceforward be as one ’ 

Marston had individual lyncs in his work which surpass in 
quality any single sonnet from the love sequences They are 
mainly poems of flowers, where the source of suggestion hes 
with the senses of sound and smell The best of these occurs 
m the first volume, and is entitled The Rose and the Wtnd a 
poem of fancy, of the passionate destruction of flower by wind 
The poems gain quahty deeper than that of fancy by an 
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unemphatic gesture of allegory The conversations of flowers 
and trees are freshly and dehcately described 

THE BEECH 

Your lover comes, be happy now O Rose ' 

He softly through my bendmg branches goes 
Soon he shall come, and you shall feel his kiss 

THE ROSE 

Already my flushed heart grows faint with bliss 
Love I have longed for you through all the mght 

THE WIND 

And I to kiss your petals warm and bright 

There are a number of other nature studies m the first two 
volumes, poems fresh m mood and method, portraying Marston’s 
mmd more detached from contemporary hterary influences 
than in the love poetry A few lyncs, such as A Dream, which 
Swmbume praised, elaborate the mood of the sonnets 
It is m the final volume, W%nd-Vo%ces, and in the posthumous 
A Last Harvest, that Marston seems to have expenmented 
most freely outside the sonnet form, and as a welcome accom- 
paniment there is more variety of mood than in the earher 
volumes The Old Churchyard of Bonchurch, a poem with 
Swmbumian remuuscence , The Ballad of Monk Juhus, one 
of a number of simple narrative pieces , and the whole of 
New Garden Secrets, a contmuation of earlier nature moods, 
suggest that Marston was maturing as a poet when he died m 
1887 at the age of thirty-seven 

Wifliam Sharp (Fiona Macleod) (1855-1905), was bom at 
Paisley Despite his desires to go to sea or to escape to the 
gipsies, his parents contrived to give him a regular education, 
mcludmg a penod at Glasgow Umversity After a saihng 
voyage to Australia, taken to ward off consumptive tendencies, 
he obtamed a clerkship m London and began to devote himself 
to literature In 1881 he had the good-fortune to meet D G 
Rossetti, who mtroduced him to men of letters The rest of 
the life IS marked by prolific production both m verse and 
prose Immediately on Rossetti's death he wrote his biography 
(1882) This he followed with many other studies, mcludmg 
Heme (1888) and Browning (1890) , he edited The Canterbury 
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Poets and produced numerous essays, cntical works, novels, 
and short stones Amid this vaned activity he found time to 
wnte verse His early work wntten under his own name 
included The Human Inheritance (1882), Earth’s Voices (1884), 
and Romantic Ballads and Poems of Phantasy (1888), and some 
rh5mieless verses, Sospiri di Roma (1891) Meanwhile Sharp 
had met m Rome a lady who seemed to carry withm her 
memones of the heroic past of Greece and of the North She 
stimulated him to convert these memones, particularly m their 
Gaelic features, into hterary forms Sharp seems to have 
alleged that when he wrote under the influence of this fnend 
he was a second personahty, and this other self he named 
Fiona Macleod From 1890 he mamtamed a dual personahty 
Though wntmg still as Wflham Sharp, he also produced under 
the name of Fiona Macleod works both m verse and prose, 
begmmng m 1894 with a prose romance, Pharais In verse the 
earhest volume was From the Hills of Dream (1897) , two 
dramas. The House of Usna (mainly m prose) (1900), and The 
Immortal Hour (1900) , other poems and prose rhythms were 
issued, and a posthumous collection appeared finally (1909-1910) 
Sharp’s early verse m The Human Inheritance shows poetic 
ambition combmed with unequal powers of accomphshment, 
and so it remamed throughout his work The title poem is a 
dim, visionary account of man’s development, remimscent of 
the early work of Bell Scott Sharp creates an atmosphere of 
diffused dreammess which allows a loose poetical texture 

Below, the wide waste of the ocean lay 
League upon league of moonled waters, spray 
And foam and salt sea-send a world of sea 
By strong winds buffeted 

Much more concrete and effective is Motherhood, the first part 
of which, descnbmg the birth-throes of a tigress, is Sharp’s 
most decisive poetical composition He uses a Pre-Raphaehte 
detail for purposes of which the Pre-Raphaehtes would not 
have approved The detail, remimscent at times of O’Shaugh- 
nessy, has gamed from Sharp’s own voyagmgs, and the grunness 
of the motive makes vivid contrast with his usual themes 

Deep ’mid the nce-field’s green-hued gloom 
A tigress lay with birth-throes ta’en , 
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Her swaying tail swept o*er her womb 
As if to sweep away the pain 
That clutched her by the gold-barred thighs 
And shook her throat with snarhng cries 

Her white teeth tore the wild-nce stems 
And as she moaned her green eyes grew 
Lund like shmmg baleful gems 
With fires volcamc hghten'd through. 

While froth fell from her churning jaws 
Upon her skm-drawn gleaming claws 

Much of Earth's Voices he devoted to pastel studies of Nature, 
where the effect is usually marred by the diffuseness of the 
verse In Sospitra, the outstanding poem in this volume, he 
returned to the metre of Motherhood, and to a narrative 
borrowed from Omda The poem has clanty, but it is mfected 
with luxuriant and unnecessary epithets As in the earher 
volume he introduced a fresh, Australian background mto a 
number of the poems The Romantic Ballads (1888) were 
Sharp’s attempt to free the ballad from the ‘ hterary ’ qualities 
which Rossetti had fastened to it His performance is unequal 
In The Son of Allan he remains Rossetti’s disciple in movement 
and refram, while The Weird of Michael Scott gams simphcity 
only by a thmness m thought matched to a ghb facihty of 
movement In 1890 Sospiri di Roma shows how Sharp’s 
tendencies towards tenmty of thought were encouraged by 
irregular and rhymeless verse Such patterns leave all the 
responsibihty for control with the poet, and Sharp is unable to 
restram the Kearny rhetonc which rose so easily withm his mind 
Despite all discussions on dual personahty and psychic 
memory, the ‘ Fiona ’ poems are, both m theme and vocabulary, 
merely Sharp’s fuller exploitation of romantic mchnations 
apparent in his earher work These, it has been suggested, 
were strengthened by memones of stones told by his old 
Highland nurse, and they certainly gamed further definition 
by the reading he had done m prepanng his edition of Ossian 
(1896) Nor was ‘ Fiona ’ as a poet, particularly as a dramatic 
poet, without the help and encouragement of Mr W B Yeats 
The resultmg verse suffered from diffuseness, but its dim, 
twil^ht colourmg resusatated the mterest of earher romanti- 
cism m rums, l^ends, and far-off forgotten things, seen through 
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a mist of vague but not unpleasant Ossiamc rhetonc The 
following, which is the opemng passage from The Immortal 
Hour, shows how mechanical is Sharp's use of the adjective 
which suggests atmosphere, and how loose is the texture of 
the verse 

By dun moon-glimmenng coasts and dim grey 'wastes 
Of thistle-gathered shingle and sea-murmuring woods 
Trod once but now untrod under gre> skies 
That had the grey wave sighing in their sails 
And in their drooping sails the grey sea ebb 
And with the grey wind waihng evermore 
Blowing the dun leaf from the blackening trees 
I have travelled from one darkness to another 

He seems like a gleaner going through all the places where 
romantic poetry has been harvested and gathering what is left 
into his verses The Immortal Hour had the good fortune to 
attract Mr Rutland Boughton as a possible libretto for his 
music, and as a result it has had a successful stage history 
There is nothing in this play or in The House of Usna to suggest 
that they would have sufficient strength in themselves to 
survive as dramas 

The legend of Fiona Macleod gave the poetry of William 
Sharp a temporary popularity disproportionate to its merit 
He never realized the distinction, essential in art, between the 
reception of expenences or emotions and their successful por- 
trayal in an adequate medium He is frequently content, as 
in Dreams wiThvn Dreams, to make a rhetorical statement and 
feel that his duty as a poet is at an end 

I have gone out and seen the lands of Faeiy 

And have found sorrow and peace and beauty there, 

And have not known one from the other but found each 
Lovely and gracious alike delicate and fair 


If this be poetry, then any one who has stated that some 
experience has moved him deeply is a poet Similarly, he rehes 
on a small cohort of romantically coloured adjectives and nouns 
which he sends mto his poems ‘ dim ’ and ' grey ' occur 
profusely, while the ^ flittermice ' that steal in and out of the 
poems both of Wilham Sharp and Fiona Macleod serve as 
liaison officers between the dual personahty He had a poetic 
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quality which appeared most clearly when his verbal fluency 
could be restrained It can be found in his early poems, and 
recurs, less consistently, in some of the short-line lyrics of the 
Fiona Macleod period, as in The V%s%on 

In a fair place 
Of 'whin and grass, 

I heard feet pass 

Where no one was 

I saw a face 
Bloom hke a flower — 

Nay, as the rain-bow shower 

Of a tempestuous hour 

It was not man, nor woman 
It was not human 
But beautiful and wild 
Terribly undefiled, 

I knew an unborn child 

Encouraged at one penod by Rossetti and at another by Mr 
W B Yeats, he had little of that passionate attachment to 
the craftsmanship of verse which marked their work, but he 
possessed a facile habit for re-fashioning the material from 
which romantic poetry is made 

1 The main biographical source is Aufobtographical Notes, edited 
W Mmto, 2 vols (1892) , this is supplemented by additional informa- 
tion in The DtcHonary of National Biography , there are frequent 
references to Scott in die memoirs of D G Rossetti by W M Rossetti 
(see p 25) 

2 A copy of this volume was the first work ever tooled by Cobden- 
Sanderson, a beautiful volume m gold-tooled morocco, now in the 
British Museum 

3 W Alhngham, A Diary, ed H Alhngham and D Radford (1907) , 
Letters to W Allingham (1911) , Letters from W Alhngham to R B 
Browning (1914) A H Miles’s, The Poets and Poetry of the Century 
(1892), has an essay on him by W B Yeats , there is biographical 
material m Alhngham’s prose work, e g Rambles in England and Ireland, 
Patncius Walker (pseud for W A ) {1873) See also William Ailing-^ 
ham und seine Dichtung, Hans Kropf (Bern, 1928), which deals with 
AUmgham and Ireland , and A P Graves in Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Literature, 2nd senes, vol XXXII, part III 

4 Quoted in Dictionary of National Biography 

5 See Memories Amy Woolner (1917), largely a collection of letters 
between Woolner aad feis iiqmerous correspondents 
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6 The Dichonayy of National Biography 

7 Apart from Dr Richard Garnett's discreet notice m The Dictionary 
of National Biography, and a brief life by Louise Chandler Moulton 
(1894), there is no biographical material 

8 In the preface, A W Newport Deacon refers to the mass of un- 
published manuscript found amongst his hterary remains 

9 The Life of John Payne, Thomas Wright (1919) 

10 Written before The Masque of Shadows 

11 A biographical sketch by Louise Chandler Moulton m A Last 
Harvest (1891), and by the same author in Collected Poems (1892) 

P B Marston, C C Osborne (1926) 

12 Other volumes were issued in the United States 

13 William Sharp Elizabeth A Sharp (1910, enlarged 1912) 
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COVENTRY PATMORE AND ALLIED POETS COVENTRY 
PATMORE . FRANCIS THOMPSON , MRS ALICE MEYNELL 

T he Pre-Raphaehtes developed and exploited a fresh 
element m Enghsh romanticism Yet the boundanes 
of their poetical world excluded many themes Their 
philosophy had been m the main an aestheticism preoccupied 
with the exclusion from poetry of mystical or religious 
expenence Rossetti’s contacts with Cathohc ntual were 
wayward and unconvmcing , Swmbume’s efforts towards 
philosophical poetry m Songs before Sunrise were awkwardly 
self-consaous , while WiUiam Moms had kept all such themes 
rigorously away from his work Contemporary with them 
there existed, however, more than one group of poets who, 
influenced by the Oxford Movement, gave expression to 
rehgious faith or mystical expenence which had contact with 
some section of the Chnstian Church Their work, represented 
m Pre-Raphaehte verse mainly by Chnstma Rossetti, is one 
of the most marked features of later mneteenth century poetry 
It IS not that they deal solely with rehgious themes, but then 
mam poetic motives arise from the consciousness of some 
rehgious faith Nor can they be placed aU m one group as if 
they formed a smgle movement They appear partly from 
then work, and stfll more from then personal contacts, to 
centre around two figures Coventry Patmore is defimtely one 
leader, and m close personal contact with him are Francis 
Thompson and Mrs Ahce Meynell The second group is of a 
much more heterogeneous nature Its dominating figure is 
Robert Bridges, and it mcludes the poets with whom he had 
contact and whose work he championed He had himself felt 
that the Pre-Raphaehtes, particularly Moms, had mutilated 
then medievalism by the exclusion of rehgion He was led, 
therefore, to champion Canon Dixon, an associate of the Moms 
group who had remamed faithful to his early behefs Similarly, 
he praised Maiy Colendge, and, further, he was the first 
mterpreter of Gerard Manley Hopkms, the most ongmal 
religious poet of the penod, whose verse had had such a marked 
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influence on Bndges’s own work These divisions of the 
religious poets and mystical poets mto two group* are not 
close or exclusive Hopkms, for mstance, had poetical contacts 
with Patmore, and was affected by Walter Pater, the philoso- 
pher of aestheticism In the main, however, the associations of 
Patmore and of Bndges serve to group the important develop- 
ment of rehgious and philosophical verse m the later mneteenth 
century 

Coventry Kersey Dighton Patmore ^ (1823-1896) was the 
son of Peter Patmore, a journalist of the romantic period and 
an associate of Hazhtt and Lamb His was not a fortunate 
father to possess He was reputed to have played a dis- 
honourable part m a hterary duel , he had absconded from his 
creditors, and m the crucial years of his son’s early poetical 
career he had pubhshed a volume of hvely but controversial 
Recollections (1854) His kmdhest feature was his affection for 
his son, and the son was loyal to the father Patmore’s early 
hfe up to 1845 is one of freedom for education, and the exercise 
of hterature without financial embarrassment In 1845 his 
father fled from his creditors, and Patmore was left to his own 
resources A penod of hackwork and penury followed, which 
was reheved when Monckton Milnes (Lord Houghton) nonu- 
nated him to an appomtment m the punted books department 
of the British Museum (1846) , 1846-1862 was the period of 
his graduation as a poet, and it synchronizes with his fnendship 
with Tennjreon, who had such a strong influence over him In 
1847 he married Emily Andrews, and m 1854 began pubhca- 
tion of The Angel in the House, a poem mtimately associated 
with her personahty and his love of her Patmore and his wife 
diverged widely m rehgious behef , it was not an open con- 
flict, for Patmore seems to have restrained his High Church 
prochvities m deference to her merciless Puntamsm In 1862 
Emily Patmore died It was a crisis m Patmore’s development 
The Angel in the House, though continued, was developed m 
a new way and never rightly completed In 1864 Patmore 
adopted the Roman Cathohc faith, and married a Cathohc, 
Carolme Byles, who had been an mtimate fnend of Cardinal 
M anning Miss Byles had a considerable fortune, and m 1^5 
Patmore gave up his position m the Museum and retired to 
Heron’s Ghyll m Sussex Here he developed the estate with 
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practical efficiency, as he has described m How I managed and 
improved my Estate Later he settled m Hastings His 
hterary product during this new penod is represented mainly 
by the Odes which centre in the various editions of The Un- 
known Eros He engaged also m prose hterary cnticism and 
m joumahsm His prose work mcludes hterary essays {Prin- 
ciple in Art) (1889) and a number of rehgious meditations In 
1880 his second wife died, and in 1881 he married Miss Harriet 
Robson He died at Lymmgton in 1896 
Patmore’s revisions to his pubhshed work led to so many 
reissues that a number of bibhographical difficulties anse 
The mam editions have been hsted m an appendix ® Poems 
(1844) was the earhest volume, and it was followed by Tamerton 
Church-Tower and Other Poems (1853) These two volumes 
form his early work The middle period is filled by The Angel 
in the House and its associated poems The first portion was 
issued m 1854 and the poem approached its final form m 1863 
In 1878 Amelia was pubhshed with a number of early poems 
and a long prefatory study of Enghsh metrical law , 1877 saw 
the first edition of The Unknown Eros, which was enlarged until 
it reached its final form m 1890 
Poems (1844) consists of four narratives told in lyrical 
measures The River is a story of bnde and bridegroom and of 
the lover who kiUs himself m failing to gam a love that he 
has not expressed The Woodman’s Daughter is a ballad theme 
of love of high degree for the lowly maiden and its tragic 
consequence m child murder and madness Lilian is the 
monologue of a worthy lover rejected for a nval of hghter 
charm and less substantial worth Sir Hubert is the story of 
the Falcon from Boccacao’s Decamerone (fifth day, novel mne) 
The mterest hes not so much with the stones themselves as 
with the tentative approach of a young writer to his medium 
Widely difiermg influences have been suggested, and yet the 
mam poetical inhentance seems openly revealed Most 
defimtely impressed is the bewitching melody of Colendge 
In The River he uses a stanza remimscent of Tennyson’s Sir 
Galahad, and imngles into it memones denved from The Ancient 
Manner 

The guests are gay , the minstrels play , 

The hall is hker noon than night , 
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From side to side thev toast the Bnde 
Who blusheth ruby hght , 

For youth and age for clown and sage 
It IS a cheerful sight ^ 

The influence of Wordsworth is less frequent but not less 
distinct The Wordsworth of Lyrical Ballads modified by 
memories of Tennyson's Enghsh idylls mtrudes clearly into 
such stanzas as the following from the opening of The Wood- 
man's Daughter 

In Gerald s Cottage on the hill 
Old Gerald and his child — 

His daughter, Maud — dwelt happily — 

He worked, and she beguiled 
The long day at her spinnmg-wheel 
In the garden, now grown wild 

Allied to these precise influences on diction one discovers that 
all the poems, except Lilian, have varieties of ballad form and 
a suggestion of medieval setting Lilian stands apart, and it 
IS from this poem that the mood of The Angel in the House 
denves its genesis The subject is contemporary, and both 
form and theme have been strongly mfluenced by Tennyson's 
Locksley Hcdl It is with rejection of romantic influence for 
that of Tennyson and the substitution of contemporary for 
medieval themes that Patmore's poetry is to find its develop- 
ment The poetry throughout this volume is tentative, with 
some weak, flat hnes, ' hammered up out of old nail-ends as 
Tennyson said Further, an unconscious bathos sometimes 
intrudes, as if one were m the presence of a humourless mind 
so in Lilian the rival lover is descnbed, with ‘ lips, still most 
expressive, though deform'd with quotmg French ' Shimng 
through the deficiencies are moments of observation and 
feelmg keenly expressed, suggesting that a new poet is working 
his way through Unfortunately, apart from a kindly letter 
from Bulwer Lytton, Patmore gained httle encouragement 
from the pubhcation of this first volume Blackwood's were 
still scenting out any suggestion of romanticism m Enghsh 
poetry, and their comment on Patmore may be quoted here 
to show what virulence Review cntiasm could still employ 
in 1844 ' Indeed we question whether the strains of any 
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poetaster can be considered vile when brought into companson 
with this gentleman’s verses This is the hfe mto which 
the slime of the Keatses and Shelleys of former times has 
fecundated ’ 

If the first volume suftered from contact with romanticism, 
the second, Tamerton Church-Tower, had to endure confusion 
with the work of Peter Patmore, the father, whose Recollections 
appeared m 1854 Even in places where the work of father 
and son was not confused, the memory of the father told 
against the nsmg reputation of the son The volume consists 
of a repubhcation of the earher pieces m revised form, and of 
new poems The new poems show that Patmore has released 
himself from the romantics, except for memones of Words- 
worth, and that he retams mdependence from the new melodies 
of Browrung, Arnold, and Rossetti To Tennyson alone he 
owes kmship, particularly to the Tennyson of the Enghsh 
idylls The title-poem has an ongmal theme developed in 
simple ballad form Three separate mcidents are recorded 
first, the poet and his fnend nde out from Tamerton and 
discuss the ladies whom they are to wed , secondly, the 
fnends now wedded are m a boat off the Cornish coast, and 
Blanche, the poet’s wife, is drowned in a storm , thirdly, "the 
poet himself ndes by Tamerton and thmks of hfe and of his 
personal experience m hfe The reconciliation to hfe with which 
the poem closes reajB&rms the influence of Wordsworth, particu- 
larly m the scene when the poet ndmg from Tamerton is 
overtaken by a girl, an alms-taught scholar who smgs 

‘ Saint Stephen, stoned, nor gnev d nor groan’d 
’Twas all for his good gam , 

For Christ hinj. blest, till he confess’d 
A sweet content m pam 

Then Christ His cross is no way loss. 

But even a present boon 
Of His dear blood fair shmes a flood 
On heaven’s eternal noon ’ 

While the mterpretation of human emotion through the 
memory of natural scenery recalls Wordsworth, the contem- 
porary scene and the simple, unadorned verse is a contmuance 
of the poetic purposes initiated in Lilian StiU, the final effect 
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IS inconclusive, a division between the effect desired and the 
effect produced ® 

A number of the new poems m this volume are of interest, 
but two. Ladies’ Pmise and Love’s Apology, suggest the road 
down which Patmore is to travel These were adapted later as 
parts of The Angel in the House, and m them Patmore finds, 
for the first tune, the content and mood of the poetry of his 
middle penod Love is the theme, a love not dominated by 
the sensuous or enclosed by morality For Patmore’s concep- 
tion of love anses in the sacramental and finds its expression 
m a mystical adoration 

She IS 

‘ Our most effectual means of grace 
And casket of our worldly bhss ’ 

Discovermg this mdividual approach to poetry and to 
experience, Patmore developed it m The Angel in the House 
He was conscious of an ongmal and difiBicult purpose Other 
poets had emphasized the erotic, the sensuous, and the lewd 
aspects of love, and all these had some element of excitement 
possessmg immediate if superficial attraction For him the 
love m mamage of man and woman, nuptial love, should be 
the theme, and he would show that it transcended other 
themes, for here was the root 

Of all our love to man and God 

Further, the scene should be contemporary and the settmg 
realistic Patmore knew the dangers of the too-famihar 
theme, but he regarded its successful presentation as part of 
his task the spmt of Dante was to be expressed m the setting 
of the TroUope novels Similarly, he made simphcity the mam 
feature of his verse form, the octosyllabic quatrain with alter- 
nate rh3mies, and to those who found it ‘ easy reading ’ he 
rephed that it was ‘ often damned hard wntmg ’ Both 
versification and diction are agam influenced by Tenn3^on and 
are derived from The Day Dream, The Miller’s Daughter and 
other poems of that order It has no ‘ fatal facihty but it 
tends to dullness, and this Patmore triumphantly overcomes 
His success is due, however, to a very close study of Tennyson’s 
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use of the form and possibly to his knowledge of Crabbe’s use 
of the stanza 

The setting and theme must be recounted if Patmore’s 
achievement is to be estimated To elude the dangerous 
suggestion that the poem is autobiographical, he imagines a 
poet, Vaughan, wnting to his wife on the eighth aimiversary 
of their wedding a poem m which he recounts his love and his 
woomg of her This device Patmore employs in Books I and 
II, and his manipulation of it is more elaborate than is fre- 
quently allowed Each book, apart from mtroductory and 
concludmg poems, is divided mto cantos, containmg a number 
of separate but related poems The earher pieces are reflective 
poems, mainly abstract m vocabulary and philosophical m 
approach These are foUowed by neat, reahstic narrative 
poems, portraymg mcidents m which the development of love 
is descnbed It was agamst these qmet recitals of apparently 
ordmary circumstance that the mam cntical attack was 
directed But this placid background was essential to the 
development of Patmore’s philosophy He recounts how Dean 
ChurchiU had three daughters When Fehx Vaughan returned 
from abroad he discovered that of these he loved Honona, and 
he was pleased to find that m his absence she had not been 
captured by his naval cousm Fredenck Graham The mci- 
dents which follow are tnvial to the rational onlooker but 
momentous to the lover an mvitation to dine , a gift of 
violets from Honona , a formal talk with the Dean , a visit 
to church , a dance , and so to the engagement with which 
the first book closes 

Her soul, which late I loved to invest 
With pity for my poor desert. 

Buried its face within my breast 

Like a pet fawn by hunters hurt 

The actual mcidents in The Espousals are still more difi&cult 
to control The prattle of relations, and the good-nights 
of the lovers, 

* These " Good-mghts ", Felix, break my heart, 

I'm only gay till you are gone ' 

the county ball, Felix's attempts to become a politician by 
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studying ‘ ethics, politics, and laws ’, and more successfully to 
escort the Dean’s girls to the Cowes Regatta , and so home to 
his own house, which is soon to be hers Even the most tnvial 
of the mcidents are often keenly contnved For mstance, on 
one occasion, Honona sits pla3nng the piano , Vaughan enters 
and Honona re-acts Aunt Maude’s comment on the engagement 

‘ You, -with your looks and catching air 

To think of Vaughan 1 You fool ' You know. 

You might with ordmary care, 

Ev’n yet be Lady Chtheroe ’ 

And Honona makes Vaughan take this very aunt m, on his 
arm, to dinner So a mosaic of commonplace detail is pieced 
together into the story of the wedding, the hone3mioon, and 
the meetmg with Fredenck Graham, the unsuccessful lover 
The texture of this poetry and the matenal from which it is 
made are m revolt with all that nineteenth century poetry had 
mhented from the romantic movement It goes back m its 
acceptance of the commonplace scene to Crabbe and m its faith 
m the ordmary life to Wordsworth’s ballads of 1798 Its 
strength can best be judged by comparison with either of those 
earher exploitations of the same type of matenal The mam 
aspect of the romantic tradition accepted by the mneteenth 
century poets was that of Colendge and Keats, the marvellous, 
the weird, and the magically adorned Victonan poetry had 
achieved much upon that background, but the danger was one 
of a narrow interest, a behef that poetry had to be of one type 
Patmore was reasserting that poetry could do other things , 
from his close study of Tennyson he had developed a vocabu- 
lary and method of his own to achieve them It was easy to 
parody the manner and theme, and Swmbume was amongst 
those who fell mto the temptation But Wordsworth cannot 
be revealed m the terms of Anti-Jacobm criticism, and Patmore 
cannot be judged by the parody of his weakest hnes Weak 
lin es exist, such as Honona’s farewell to her family 

* Maxy, you’ll make Papa his tea 
At eight exactly 

Such flat hnes only reveal the mcredible nsk mvolved m con- 
veying this contemporary and commonplace theme m a poetic 
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medium, and their infrequency is a measure of Patmore’s 
poetic success 

The cnticism so far has been confined to the narrative 
sections of Books I and 11 , but swathmg these around are the 
Preludes and Epigrams which reveal Patmore’s philosophy of 
nuptial love They are the sections that Patmore remodelled 
most severely m the successive editions of the poems The 
general trend of that revision seems to have been to separate 
more distinctly prelude and narrative m style and diction 
Patmore |pems mcreasmgly to suggest that the narrative of 
lovers’ hves may seem commonplace but that their elucidation 
reveals a mearung as profound as that of hfe itself Further, 
he contmued to expand the Preludes as fresh elaborations 
occurred to him, without modif 3 ung the ongmaJ conception 
The philosophy of love and mamage which can be extracted 
from them loses much once it is wrenched away from Patmore’s 
words The purpose of the whole poem, he confesses, is a 
moral one ‘ You shall be sweetly help’d and warn’d ’ The 
Primal Love is God, the power that grants wings and voices 
to the smgmg birds, and through Love man may come to 
the Godly Woman ‘ less marr’d than man by mortal faU ’ 
is the only way to this Love, and so she is the Angel, the 
representative of God 

And round her happy footsteps blow 
The authentic airs of Paradise 

Woman's presence is a check to evil and the uncouth , to her, 
the arts and the sense of the decorative owe the source of their 
inspiration Man will do anything for woman, and woman 
should not disregard her degree or cheapen her quahties Man 
can only develop by honounng woman, and if she msists on 
that honour man will cast off his ‘ gross regahty of strength ' 
and the true, mystical, nuptial love will arise For woman is 
Love and man is Truth , Love is the substance, man the form 

So, dancing round the Tree of Life 
They make an Eden m her breast 

Some do not see the strength of nuptial love they seek the 
airy xnsubstantiality of Plato or the earthmess of Anacreon 
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For Patmore nuptial love is permanent in life and is more 
spmtual than virgmity 

Virgins axe they, before the Lord, 

Whose hearts are pure the vestal fire 
Is not as some misread the word 

By marriage quench d but bums the higher 

With marnage wooing does not cease, for the ' undrest, 
familiar ’ style is not for the friend that we respect The 
philosophy found in Books I and 11 is later set out more 
consecutively in The Wedding Sermon, the concluding poem of 
The Victones of Love Here Patmore shows that all love is of 
desire or benevolence, but all desire we owe to God, and 
through nuptial love desire transmutes itself to Divine 
benevolence 

Justice has never been done to the subtlety of Patmore's 
thought nor to the poetic strength with which it is expressed 
Ruskm represents the popular view when he quotes a passage 
from The Angel in the House in Sesame and Lilies, and washes 
that the hues ' were learned by all youthful ladies of England ' 
The following is the powerful and closely packed extract which 
Ruskm selected 

Ab, wasteful woman, she that ma;y 

On her sweet self set her own price 
Knowang he cannot choose but pay 
How has she cheapen’d paradise , 

How given for naught her priceless gift 

How spoil d the bread and spiU d the wine 
Which, spent with due, respective thrift 
Had made brutes men, and men divine 

Let the youthful ladies of England leam them if they wish, 
but such hues, with their cunmng recall of Satan's speech to 
Eve m Paradise Lost * (‘ I of brutes, human, ye of human 
Gods ’), need not be confined to them or to their moral 
edification 

Patmore wrote two other parts to The Angel, and then left 
the poem mcomplete Already m Book 11 he had wntten a 
pathetic poem of the lover who has premonition of the death 
of the beloved, and at the dose of the year 1862, when his 
wife died, he wrote ' I no longer have at every step, the 
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needful encouragement of an approval which was all that my 
heart valued of fame ’ , and he adds that the poem, as first 
conceived in his imnd, was to have concluded with ' the subject 
of the hope which remains for mdividual love in death ‘ 
Fmthful for Ever and The Victories of Love differ in form and 
mood from the first two books They are set out in the form 
of letters between the mam characters, and their metncal form 
is the octosyllabic couplet We see Frederick Graham, the 
unsuccessful smtor of Honona, a naval officer with deeds m 
India to his credit, mamed to Jane, the chaplam’s daughter 
The opmions of fnends and relations on Jane are contrived 
with a satiric finish not unworthy of an Austen novel Jane, 
conscious of the grandeur of her husband’s world, writes a 
pathetic httle note to her mother Once she has children of 
her own she opens out a httle m her correspondence and 
displays a deal of good-heartedness mmgled with a httle 
vulgarity She so improves her manners that Lady Chtheroe, 
who had once said of her 

H IS her Shibboleth 'Tis said 
Her Mother was a Kitchen-Maid 

revises her judgment and discovers her ‘ outree and natural ’ 
Jane and Fredenck visit the Vaughans and Fredenck discovers 
a modified atttiude m Honona 

I confess 

I love her rather more than less I 
But she alone was loved of old , 

Now love is twain, nay, manifold , 

For somehow, he whose daily life 
Adjusts itself to one true wife 
Grows to a nuptial near degree 
With all that’s fair and womanly 

Jane loses two of her children and finally feels the touch of 
death on herself In her letter she discusses the immortality 
of love, and tells Fredenck that love without immortahty is 
mockery Her letters are the simplest and most poignant 
expression of Patmore’s teachmg Jane by her love has 
developed love m Fredenck, and so these third and fourth parts 
are made to develop the argument of Books I and II 
It has been frequently suggested that these later sections 
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fall far beneath the level of Books I and 11 Such cntic^m 
mistakes the scheme of the poem Books I and II elaborate 
the philosophy, but they relate it only to the happily-wedded 
Vaughans The picture of the Grahams shows the growth of 
nuptial love from less hopeful circumstances In these later 
books there is a ncher view of humour and satire, a more 
generous basis of evidence for Patmore’s theones He has 
contrived to present m verse the content of a domestic novel , 
he attempts even more than in the earher books to bnng back 
mto poetry the breath of common life We are reminded 
frequently of Crabbe’s matter-of-fact methods and brazen 
disregard of possible bathos so Jane to Mrs Graham, 

Also to thank you for the frocks 
And shoes for Baby I (D V ) 

Shall wean him soon Fred goes to sea 
No more 

Yet in the later sections Patmore creates securely a group of 
characters — ^Frederick, Jane, Mrs Graham, Lady Clitheroe, 
and others — ^who possess distinct features So clearly fashioned 
are they that the Vaughans appear sometimes a little colourless 
by their side The Angel in the House, as a whole, constitutes 
such an onginal and daring element m the poetry of the whole 
century that it may be suggested that Patmore should stand 
with Tennyson, Brownmg, and Arnold as one of the major 
poets of his age 

It IS difficult to tell when Patmore first began to wTite odes 
The earlier ones are so filled wnth memory of Emily Patmore 
that it IS natural to feel that they were written soon after her 
death in 1863 ^ The nme odes pnnted m 1868 were all re- 
published m The Unknown Eros collection of 1877 ® There 
w^ere elaborate revisions of individual odes from one edition 
to another Patmore seems early to have hoped that through 
the odes he might give poetic expression to vaned aspects of 
one idea In 1868 he already states this ambition ' I meant 
to have extended and developed this senes of odes until they 
formed an integral work expressing an idea which I have long 
had at heart ' He adds, rather incongruously, that his despair 
at the " disenfranchisement of the upper and middle classes in 
1867 by the false English nobles and their Jew ' discouraged 
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him from his attempt Only m 1890 did he present The Un- 
known Eros as a sequence m two books possessive of a umty of 
purpose, and it is from this volume that the poems have been 
exaimned 

In form and diction these poems differ widely from the 
octosyllabics of The Angel tn the House The Imes may vary 
from two syllables to sixteen syllables and there are no stanzas 
One would imagme that such poems were irregular Pmdanc 
{numerts lege solutts), but Patmore had very different ideas on 
the form The odes, he asserted, depended upon pause, and 
with a true interpretation of that pause aU the hues were of 
the same length from the ‘ long-drawn sigh of two syllables to 
the passionate cataract of sixteen ’ Patmore himself described 
the measure ’ as ‘ iambic tetrameter with unlimited catalexis, 
which IS commonly called “ irregular ” ode, though it is really 
as " regular ” as any other Enghsh metre ’, and even much 
more so, if its subtle laws are truly considered and obeyed 
With somethmg approaching complacency Patmore adds 
' Owmg, agam, to the pecuharly and essentially character 
of this metre, it can hardly be used with full success by any 
poet who has not acquired by long practice m simpler rhjdhms, 
that sense of metre which is rare even m very good poets ' ® 
In 1878 Patmore pubhshed as a preface to Ameha an essay on 
Enghsh Metrical Law, in which he defines these prmciples at 
greater length but with less clanty Patmore’s theory had 
gamed httle support, but m the odes he has written poems 
of irregular hne lengths which have been acknowledged to 
possess at their best some inner pnnciple of harmony, though 
at their worst they fall into and flatness of the irregular 
Pmdanc Patmore seems to have realized the esotenc nature 
of these poems In the ode Dead Language he suggests that 
his language wiU not be understood, while m Prophets who 
Cannot Sing he comments on the ranty of verse that shows 
' views of the unveil’d heavens ’ 

The First Book of The Unknown Eros contains the pieces 
most usually quoted , the selection of themes is more vaned, 
more human than m the closely argued mysticism of the 
Second Book Of these odes m Book I, T oys is the best known, 
and the simplest m its analogy from human to religious esqien- 
ence This and a group of other powerful poems deal with 
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Patmore's moods after his wife’s death The most poignant 
IS Departure, m which he tells his wife. 

It T\as not like your great and gracious ’ 

Do \ou that have nought other to lament 
Never m}* Love repent 
Of how that Jul;y afternoon 
You went 

With sudden, umntelhgible phrase 
And frighten d eye 
Upon }Our journey of so man} days 
Without a single kiss or a good-b\ e ^ 

Closely allied with these is Tired Memory, in which Patmore 
descnbes himself as releasing his wife’s memory from earth to 
heaven, and since love on earth was stiU necessary for him, he 
asks God for bhss in which his wife has no part He admits 
some treachery in this reumon of himself with love on earth, 
but pleads that he is ' dead of devotion and tired memory ’ 

When a strange grace of thee 
In a fair stranger as I take it, bred 
To her some tender heed, 

Most mnocent 

Of purpose therewith blent. 

And pure of faith, I think to thee 

With such subtle poignancy does Patmore pass from his first 
mamage to his second 

Combmed with these poems of Love m Book I are Patmore’s 
pohtical poems He is opposed to democracy, to the franchise, to 
Gladstone, to ' the Jew and from the midst of this network 
of reaction he sees England’s irretnevable decline England 
still possessed ' the ghostly grace of her transfigured past but 
that was all Fortunately Patmore’s poetry usually dealt with 
the thmgs he loved, but the barrenness of the vain, protesting 
voice is heard more clearly m this First Book than elsewhere 
Book II of The Unknown Eros is Patmore’s final expression 
of his philosophy of Love If m The Angel he considered how 
human love can lead to heaven, he here contemplates how all 
earthly love is but the s 3 mibol of the Soul’s love for God The 
central poem is Sponsa Dei, where this philosophy is most 
clearly expounded 
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Who IS this Fair 
Whom each hath seen 

Who IS this only happ3^ She 
Whom, by a frantic flight of courtesy 
Bom of despair 

Of better lodgmg for his Spirit fair. 

He adores as Margaret, Maude, or Cecily ? 

The conception found m S-ponsa Det permeates the other 
odes The opemng poem suggests that this esotenc love of 
God and the Soul will demand an unusual expression 

In what veil’d hymn 
Or mystic dance 

Would he that were thy Priest advance , 

and m the odes which follow he isolates different aspects of 
this mystical umon In The Contract he describes the nuptials 
of Adam and Eve, who seek some voluntary discipline to the 
‘ mutual free contract ’ of their ‘ virgin spousals ’ In To the 
Body, the ode which comes closest to a seventeenth-century 
manner, he speaks in an impassioned way of the glory of the 
body 

Little sequester’d pleasure-house 
For God and for His Spouse 

So m Deltctce Sapientice de Amore he associates the love of 
the Virgm Mother, and that of the bndes of Chnst m their 
cells, with the love of all to whom ‘ generous Love, by any 
name, is dear ' There follows a senes of odes m which the 
figures of Eros and Psyche are substituted for those of God 
and the Virgm, or of God and the Soul Though descnbed in 
the terms of human love the full mtent of these poems hes m 
their symbohcal mterpretation Patmore endeavours to ex- 
plore the relationship of the soul to God, and, of this, human 
love at its purest is only an image The poems reveal at the 
same time the motions and moods of human love with detailed 
subtlety The culmmation of this purpose can be seen m The 
Child’s Purchase, the most elaborate poem, both m form and 
thought, m the whole sequence Here he attempts to transcend 
all other praise he has made of woman m a direct hymn of 
praise to the Virgm-Mother herself The poem is vaned at 
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irregular intervals by the prayer ‘ Ora pro me which gives a 
strophic effect not found m the other pieces 

In jSgo Ameha and other poems m the ode form ivere 
pubhshed m the same volume as The Unknown Eros Amdta, 
an irregular ode with a narrative theme, portrays the poet’s 
love for his second wife, though the memory of his first dead 
love IS still quick withm him The solemmty of movement 
cannot extmgmsh a latent sentimentality, and certainly the 
poem has nothmg of the rare sensitiveness of approach which 
marked the treatment of the same subject m Tired Memory 
Of the other poems m the 1890 volume Regina Coelt, a simple 
address to the Virgm, ‘ mild, silent httle Maid ’, is a pendant 
to The Unknown Eros, and there are poems on miscellaneous 
themes 

The irregular ode in Patmore’s hands became an intncate 
form His themes were unusual, and even when his vocabulary 
was simple the words were often fashioned mto such strange 
symbols and thoughts that his meaning was difl&cult to un- 
ravel So m Psyche’s w'ords to Eros m Eros and Psyche 

And this thy kiss 

A separate secret by none other scann’d , 

Though well I wis 

The whole of hfe is womanhood to thee. 

Momently wedded wnth enormous bliss 

Though no word is strange the content cannot be revealed 
without some knowledge of Patmore’s whole philosophy In 
a few of the poems Patmore uses unusual words {' shaw ’, 
‘ photosphere ’, ' prepense-occulted ’, ‘ draff ’), but although the 
vocabulary is more mvolved than in The Angel, difficulties 
ansmg directly out of vocabulary are infrequent In his early 
poetry Patmore had avoided imagery, and had even suggested 
that the highest poetry existed without it Into the odes, 
imagery mtrudes, an imagery like that of the metaphysical 
poets, original, difficult, mtellectual So, m Saint Vcdeniine's 
Day, Love is told to go to all-amorous May 

Go to bar summons gay, 

Tby beart witb dead wring d Innocencies fill’d, 

Ev’n as a nest witb birds 
After tbe old ones by the bawk are kill’d 
10 
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Fiirther, tlie irregulax line m the odes leads to difficulties of 
S3mtax which serve to obscure a meaning already complex 
Yet when aU is allowed it is the theme, the combmation of 
sensuous and mystical elements, that gives the odes their 
esotenc quality Further, by some imusual combination of 
abstract and concrete words, he has developed an mdividualized 
vocabulary, which, strangely enough, seems to have gained 
suggestions from his reading of Ford ® To the generality the 
First Book of The Unknown Eros, with its recognizable human 
themes, will probably 3ueld more than the passionate S5nn- 
bohsm which Patmore valued so much m the poems of the 
Second Book, yet it is m these later pieces that his most 
mdividual contnbution is to be found 
Those who read the life of Patmore by Richard Garnett 
may be startled by the summary of his personality ‘ Instead 
of an msipid amiabihty, his dominant characteristic was a 
rugged angularity, steeped m Rembrandt-hke contrasts of hght 
and gloom Haughty, impenous, combative, sardomc, he was 
at the same time sensitive, susceptible, and capable of deep 
tenderness ’ Patmore does not reveal his whole personality in 
his poetry sometimes one feels that his poetic personality 
existed apart from his ordinary mdividuahty It is true that 
his gloomy, reactionary preoccupations mtrude sometimes, 
and his aggressive Cathohcism He is led even to make the 
P3dhoness say to Psyche 

Child anyone, to hear you speak 

Would take you for a Protestant 

But from his poetry we could not have pictured that arrogance 
before fnends, that desire to lecture feUow-poets, which occur 
frequently m the life Nor does the poet of The Angel always 
figure well m his comments on women ‘ Mrs Tennyson has 
had a son bom dead , I am very sorry for this, as I thmk, that 
the sooner Tennyson has a few children about him the better 
it will be for his mental health and comfort ’ The stand- 
pomt is selfish and masculme for the creator of Vaughan , Mrs 
Tennyson and the children are regarded as sops to Teimyson’s 
mental comfort Withm his poetical work, however, a distinct 
personality is found, and it is not essential that it should 
comcide with the words and manners of the Coventry Patmore 
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of ordinary life The content and method of that work are one 
of the ongmal enterprises in the poetry of the later part of the 
mneteeath century, and it has important parallels and develop- 
ments 

Among those who owe allegiance to Coventry Patmore none 
IS more openly a disciple than Franas Thompson, and though 
their work comes to differ vndely m content and poetic skdl, 
Patmore consistently welcomed the association of his name 
with that of Thompson (' I feel a personal and sort of pro- 
pnetary mterest m the metncal quahties of much of Mr 
Thompson’s work ’) 

Francis Thompson’s hfe (1859-1907) has all the quahties 
of legend He was bom in Preston, wWe his father was a 
doctor Both his parents were converts to the Roman Catholic 
Church, and m 1870 he was sent to Ushaw College, near 
Durham, to be trained for the pnesthood Here he studied 
until his father received, m 1877, a letter from the President 
regrettmg that ‘ a natural mdolence ’ made Thompson un- 
stated for the Church In the same year he was entered as a 
student of medicine at Owens College, Manchester His father 
seems to have persuaded him to this course, and although 
Thompson had a physical repulsion for the sight of blood or of 
dead bodies m the dissectmg-room, he appears silently to have 
acqmesced He was m Manchester for six years, although 
httle of his time was spent m medical studies A serious 
illnftfis m 1879, presentation by his mother of a copy of 

De Qumcey’s The Confessions of an English Opium Eaier led 
him to take opium His father made a further attempt to give him 
a career, by entering him as a student at Glasgow Umversity, 
but failure was mevitable After a number of shifts he found 
himself back m Manchester m 1885 He failed to declare to 
his family his poetical ambitions (‘ If the lad had but told me ’) 
and, to his long-suff ermg father, he appeared as merely an idle 
fellow who liked to ‘ lead a dawdhng, sauntermg sort of hfe ’ 

In November 1885, almost destitute, and without hope, he 
came to London Everard MeyneU has toM the story of the, 
years that follow the doss-houses , the odd jobbmg , the free 
hbrary when a few shilhngs had been sent from home , opium , 
the wntmg of prose and verse m old account-books and 
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Umetunes at mght the shelter of a railway-arch or of an 
embankment seat , then the manuscnpt sent to Merry 
‘ England , the delay , the pubhcation of a poem , the encounter 
with Wilfrid Meynell the editor, and the discovery that the 
wife of the editor was a poetess, Ahce Meynell, who could give 
encouragement that was more valuable than chanty 
The tummg-point m Thompson’s career, both physically and 
as a poet, dates from his fnendship with the MejmeUs It was 
they who persuaded him to enter a hospital and to fight his 
drug habit, and they who sent him to Storrmgton Pnory to 
recuperate At Storrmgton he wrote most of the pieces which 
appear m his first volume. Poems (1893) S^sier Songs followed 
m 1895 From 1893 to 1897 Thompson spent most of his tune 
at Pantasaph, m North Wales, in a Franciscan monastery, and 
here he composed most of the New Poems (1897), along with a 
number of prose pieces The last years, despite all the mmis- 
trations of fnends, were darkened by his ill-health and the 
gnawmg desire for drugs and for alcohol In the summer of 
1907 he entered the Hospital of St Ehzabeth and St John in 
London and there m November of the same year he died 
Much of his prose, mdudmg the Shelley essay (1909), was 
pubhshed posthumously, and m 1913 Wilfrid Me5meU issued 
his collected Works m verse and prose m three volumes 
'^Francis Thompson has never been judged dispassionately 
he fell among fnends, who nurtured his talent, shared his faith 
andjound joy m his poetic expression of mystical expenence 
It was only natural that cntics outside the group should 
approach this favoured poet with a mood of potential dis- 
paragement This conflict of opimon sets in with the first 
volume of 1893 Coventry Patmore concurred m the opmion 
that he was a ‘ greater Crashaw and looked to him to explore 
‘ the mexhaustible and hitherto almost unworked mme of 
Cathohc philosophy ’ Andrew Lang,^* a month later, wnrote 
m an article on The Young Men that the general effect of 
Thompson’s poetry was ‘ not of ongmahty but of a con- 
scientious and strenuous btzarrene ’ Adverse cntiasm was 
more general after the pubhcation of New Poems m 1897, and 
Patmore was no longer ahve to praise the poet 

Pom'S (1893) contamed three groups of poems Love tn 
Dtan's Lap , Miscellaneous Poems, mcluding The Bound of 
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Heaven , and Poems on Children Love m Dtan’s Lap com- 
pnses a senes of odes, descnbmg a love at times Platomc and 
at tunes m3rstical, mto whicb influences from Shellej ’s Epipsy- 
chidion and Patmore’s The Unknown Eros Iia\e mtruded The 
poems arose from Thompson’s reverence for Ahce Me5meil 
Throughout these pieces he has undoubtedly fresh thought to 
express, but it is a thought which never gams adequate poetic 
embodiment Frequently he allows himself to be deceived by 
a fine-sounding, meamngless rhetoncal phrase 

Within your spirit’s arms I stay me fast 
Agamst the fell 

Immitigate ravening of the gates of hell ' ** 

He tortures sentences out of their grammatical word ordei 
without mtroducing compensatmg effects of euphony 

Too wearily had we and song 
Been left to look and left to long 
Yea song and we to long and look 
Since thme acquainted feet forsook 
The mountain where the Muses hvmn 
For Sinai and the Seraphim 

With the pattern of the metaphysical poets before him, particu- 
larly of Donne and Crashaw, he is led, as Ahce Mejmell detected, 
to elevate imagery to the supreme place m poetry Un- 
fortunately he lacked the mental alertness, the mtellectual 
strenuousness which, as Donne had shown, can alone sustain 
such a method His images are frequently traihng drapenes 
- of fustian rhetonc His vocabulary, with its far-sought words, 
confirms this impression Patmore had given his authority 
for the employment of an esotenc language m poetry, and the 
crabbed, hard terms of the metaphysicals presented a further 
model Thompson m employmg these devices is seldom free 
from poetical dependence upon one or other of his prede- 
cessors Nor IS it the type of denvation which ennches the 
poetry of Milton and Gray, where the borrowed phrase is so 
aptly mtroduced that its beauty is mcreased by the memory 
of its previous employment Frequently Thompson, like 
Wilde, has the dependence of one who has not suJficient native 
stren^h to move without support The Athenceum detected 
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this element m Thompson when the volume of 1893 first 
appeared ' He has been impressed by certam styles, m them- 
selves mcompatible, mdeed implymg the negation of one 
another — ^that of Crashaw, for mstance, and that of Mr Pat- 
more — and he has dehberately mixed them, against the nature 
of thmgs Thus his work, with all its splendours, has the 
impress of no mdividuahty , it is a splendour of rays and 
patches, a very masque of anarchy ’ 

The Hound of Heaven, which is the central poem m the 
Miscellaneous section, is not without some of the disfigurmg 
qualities of the love odes, but m strength of conception and m 
achievement it is of a different category One has to exempt 
it, as Johnson was led to exempt the E/egy from his general 
stnctures on Gray’s poetry, and for some of the same reasons 
It has a umversahty which gives it an appeal to many who 
are not mterested m poetry as a whole, nor studious of the 
mceties of form and vocabulary Its central theme, famihar 
to mystical wnters, was derived by Thompson from the Con- 
fessions of St Augustme Thompson’s strength lay in his 
power to illustrate poetically the pursmt of the soul by God, 
and seldom has spiritual expenence been wrought with such 
certamty mto the sjunbols drawn from the images of possible 
human expenence Here he controlled his decorative virtu- 
osity to the central poetic purpose He was not equally success- 
ful m A Corymbus for Autumn , the poem dazdes the reader 
with its imagery, but it is imagery m not 

Gipsy of Seasons ere thou go winging , 

Ere Winter throws 
His slaking snows 

In thy feasting-flagon s impuipurate glows 1 

The sopped sun — ^toper as ever drank hard — 

Stares foolish, hazed 
Rubicund, dazed 

Totty with thine October tankard 

He exercises more restramt m his ode on Cardinal Mannmg, 
To the Dead Cardinal of Westminster 

I Tvill not perturbate 
Thy Paradisal state 
With praise 
Of thy dead days 
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With this simpler movement, ■which he uses agam m Any Satnt, 
he attams his effect with that same economy employed by 
George Herbert m Discipline 

The Poems on Children, ■with which the volume concludes, 
form Thompson’s least ambitious but possibly most effective 
poetic achievement m this volume Poetic borrowmg is agam 
marked To Monica Thought Dying is consciously mutative 
of Patmore’s Odes, and a gentle and gracious poem. The Making 
of Viola, develops a more distinct Pre-Raphaehte influence 
than IS frequent m Thompson’s work Above all these is 
Daisy which has a lyncal quahty that transcends m poetical 
value the rhetoncal effects of Thompson’s more elaborate 
poems In its closmg epigrammatic stanza, he captures the 
movement of Gray’s conclusion to his Eton College ode, yet for 
once he has given a fresh reality to the borrowed element 
Sister Songs, as Thompson states in the first edition of the 
poem, ‘ though new m the sense of being now for the first 
tune prmted, was ■written some four years ago, about the same 
date as the ” Hound of Heaven ” m my former volume ’ In 
content, this long poetic rhapsody is Thompson’s Prelude , a 
record of his spiritual expenence mmgled with praise of nature 
and of the two sisters (Momca and Syl'via) who helped him to 
attam possession of himself and of his o'wn powers Un- 
fortunately, the poetic medium is not disciphned blank verse 
as m Wordsworth’s Prelude, but an irregular form ■with occa- 
sional reimmscence of the Ode on Intimations of Immortality 
In this, his longest poem, the imperfections of his craftsmanship 
are apparent, despite the strong mterest of his central theme 
He is dominated by the conception that poetry hves m imagery, 
and his mmd evolves tortuous comparisons which obscure lus 
meanmg The nature images have been frequently praised, and 
the foUowmg example shows their pecuhar quahty 

I know m the lane, by the hedgerow track, 

The long, broad grasses underneath 
Are warted with ram like a toad s knobbed back , 

But here May weareth a rainless wreath 

Spontaneity has been dehberately avoided, and any pleasure 
derived must anse from the triumph of the reader's mteilect 
over perplexing material Thompson's inadequacy can be more 
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cleaxly seen m passages where the phrasing or the sense seems 
to denve from one of frequent memories of earher poets For 
example, m The Anaent Manner Colendge uses the image of 
music to descnbe the sounds of a troop of angehc spints 

And now 'twas like all instruments 
Now like a lonely flute 

Coleridge’s simple sufficiency of phrasmg has been distraught 
by the hordes of prismatic words m Thompson's descnption 

Tuas like no earthly instrument 
Yet had something of them all 
In its nse and m its fall 
As if m one sweet consort there “w ere blent 
Those archetypes celestial 
Which our endeavouring instruments recall 
So heavenly flutes made murmurous plain 
To heavenly viols, that again 
— ^Aching with music — ^wailed back pain 

Nor is this more than a small portion of his elaboration An 
ornate style can possess many virtues, comphcated, sophisti- 
cated beauties which a direct style has to sacnfice, but such 
effects can only be gamed if there hes a centre of clanty m the 
water’s own mind Thompson confuses mtncacy with poetic 
success , he evolves a poetic baroque, and loses himself m the 
bravura of detail, until words mfect his poetry hke a multi- 
coloured plague To employ the terms of romantic cnticism, 
the poem sacrifices imagmation to fancy, the revelation of the 
sigmficant expenence to incidental device In one passage of 
Stster Songs Thompson descnbes the most movmg madent 
of his destitute days he was penniless and starvmg, and 
a prostitute sheltered him, fed him, and asked nothmg in 
exchange In prose Thompson has descnbed this with com- 
plete adequacy, but m the verse he has decked and bejewelled 
it beyond all recogmtion The prostitute has become 'a 
flower fallen from the budded coronal of Spang ’, and all else 
has suffered from decorative penphrasis 
On his last volume. New Poems (1897), Thompson left an 
expknatory note m manuscnpt ‘ This book represents the 
work of the three years which have elapsed smce my first 
volume was prepared for the press, my second volume havmg 
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been a poem of comparatively early date The first section 
exhibits _mysticism m a limited and vaiymg degree I feel my 
instrument yet too imperfect to profane by it the higher 
ranges Much is transcendental rather than truly mystic 
The openmg poem. The Mistress of Vision, is a fantasy with 
no more than an illusive tinge of psychic sigmficance ’ The 
poem to which Thompson refers is the most onginal in the 
volume It opens with a descnption of Paradise 

Secret uas the garden 

Set 1 the pathless awe 

Within dwells the Mistress of Vision, and the poet wishes that 
he could capture into verse her sweet, wise, sorrowful song 
While distrusting his own powers, he ventures to recall a few 
moments of her vision, but the attempt leads him back to 
recogmze his deficiencies 

0 dismay f 

1 a wingless mortal sportmg 

With the tresses of the snn ? 

I, that dare my hand to lay 

On the thunder m its snortmg ^ 

Ere begun 

Falls my smged song down the sky, 
even the old Icanan way 

The conclusion is a dialogue between the poet and the lady, m 
which she attempts to initiate him into the ways of wisdom 
The poem has a vocabulary which is not self-conscious and 
rhetorical , the theme transcends the words, and the style is 
subservient to the creative intention More than m any other 
of his poems one senses the poet breakmg through and taking 
possession Yet certam elements mar its perfection, and seem 
a product of that ‘ natural indolence ’ agamst which the 
President of Ushaw College complamed It is strange, for 
mstance, to find in a poem which dwells m memories of Crashaw 
a hne which has suddenly shpped m from Kiplmg 

So fearfully the sun doth sound 
Clanging up beyond Cathay 

For the great earthquaking sunrise rolling up beyond Cathay 

Apart from such incidental grotesque features the poem has a 
lack of umty as the brief summary has shown Possibly the 
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memory of Colendge’s ‘ damsel with a dulcimer ’ from Kuhla 
Khan is responsible for the sudden divergences of theme 
Thompson confesses, however, that the poem was fantasy, and 
to demand a close sequence m the argument is to exact more 
than has been promised The other poems m this volume share 
with The Mtstress of Vts%on a developmg disciplme m poetic 
method , it appears m the mystical poems, The Dread of Height 
(‘ Though sweet be great, and though my heart be smaU ’), and 
To Any Saint , it gives cohesion to the senes of love poems, 
A Narrow Vessel, and it reveals itself m the form of simple 
verses, on the model of R L Stevenson, Ex Ore Infantium 

Little Jesus, wast Thou shy 

Once and just so small as I ^ 

Thompson, however, has not deserted his profuse and irregular 
splendours , they are emblazoned on such poems as Ode to the 
Setting Sun, An Anthem of Earth, and Orient Ode They can 
be studied more preasely m his translations from Hugo’s 
FeuiUes d’Automne 

The Collected Works (1913) added a number of miscellaneous 
pieces, but httle of importance He had wntten joumahstic 
poems, without desertmg his mtncate vocabulary or his 
irregular ode form Queen Victona had thus been com- 
memorated on her Diamond Jubilee, and so was Cecil Rhodes 
celebrated on his death m 1902 A senes of sonnets displayed 
openly a debt to Mrs Ahce Meynell, whose mfluence on his 
poetry appears to have been of a pervasive and salutary nature 

Thompson's reputation will probably change more than that 
of most of his contemporaries Seldom, one imagmes, wiU he 
be agam compared to Shakespeare as he was m his hfetime 
Some few of his verses wiU enter into that small collection of 
poems generally known, the anthology common to persons of 
good taste Daisy will be there, and The Hound of Heaven, 
perhaps some others Those who share his faith wiu find m 
many of his poems the expression of a Cathohc mysticism, and 
their enthusiasm for the subject-matter cannot fail to excuse 
the possible madequacies of the verse In judgmg Thompson 
one is dnven to judge him by the standard of the great wnters, 
Donne, Crashaw, Colendge, Shelley Such were his models, 
and hnes from them dart m and out of his poems hke hghtmng 
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flashes, and sometimes, though rarely, he has an ongmal 
quality, not unlike that of the masters he imitated 

His prose IS more secure than his verse , Shdley, Paganism 
Old and New, the essay on poets and prose wnters have a con- 
sistent strength and clanty of purpose In the essay on Shelley 
he speaks in general terms of the poetry of his time ‘ Con- 
temporary poetry m general, as compared with the poetry of 
the early mneteenth century, is mildewed That defect is the 
predommance of art over mspiration, of body over soul We 
do not say the defect of mspiration The warrior is there, but 
he is hampered by his armour Theoretically, of course, one 
ought always to try for the best word But practically, the 
habit of excessive care in word-selection frequently results 
m loss of spontaneity, and, still worse, the habit of always 
t aking the best word too easily becomes the habit of always 
takmg the most ornate word, the word most removed from 
ordmary speech In consequence of this, poetic diction has 
become latterly a kaleidoscope, and one’s chief cunosity is as to 
the prease combmations mto which the pieces will be shifted 
There is, m fact, a certam band of words, the Praetonan 
cohorts of poetry, whose prescnptive aid is mvoked by every 
aspirant to the poetical purple — against these it is time some 
banner should be raised ’ Thompson’s stnctures on con- 
temporary verse can be apphed m every particular to his own 
poetry, though it would not be nght to suggest that he made 
any such apphcation himself Yet signs are not wantmg that 
by 1897 he was reahzmg, partly through the influence of Ahce 
MeyneH, that his trust m the cohorts of poetic words had been 
^misplaced ' I who can scarcely speak my fellows’ speech,’ he 
■wntes m Sisder Songs, and so one feels that he is strugghng m 
some of his poems to the expression of an expenence which is 
strange m a medium which he has not fully comprehended 
He has, however, like Colendge, a poetic transfiguration m 
some few poems , his defects are transcended and he sees wnth 
heightened clanty, umtmg vision to expression 

A umty of faith and personal contacts brings Ahce Meynell 
(1847-1922) mto mtimate assoaation with Patmore and 
Thompson Her hfe seems to the outward observer a for- 
tunate one she ivas bom into a family of artistic tastes and 
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accomplishments Her mother, Chnstma Weller, was a musiaan 
of professional competence and her father, Thomas James 
Thompson, who lived on a mcome mhented ‘ from property m 
the West Indies and in Lancashire ’, occupied himself, after an 
unsuccessful mterlude in Liberal pohtics, with travel and the 
arts The two daughters of the Thompson family had the 
education of leisured and cultured nomads Ehzabeth (Lady 
Butler) soon showed an aptitude for drawmg and she has pre- 
sented her hfe vividly m An Autobiography Ahce was mterested 
in words, and stnct paternal supervision of studies gave her a 
wide background m at least three hteratures 

In 1877 she mamed Wilfnd MejmeU Her hterary interest, 
which had already found expression in Preludes (1875), now 
extended mto joumahsm Wilfrid Meynell started the short- 
hved Pen , he had a strong and contmued connexion with The 
Dublin Review, and, m 1883, he started a new monthly. Merry 
England, which not only had the distinction of discovermg 
Franas Thompson but had among its contnbutors most 
Cathohc writers of ment Ahce Meynell shared m all phases of 
this joumahstic work She wrote frequently, and her prose 
became a distmct mstitution m the hterature of the penod 
Editors, uncoimected with Wdfnd Meynell, called for her 
work — Henley in The National Observer, The Pall Mall Gazette 
(for the senes found m Ceres Runaway), The Spectator, and The 
Saturday Remew Apart from joumahsm, her family hfe 
developed Cntics have spoken sometimes of the small poetic 
output of Ahce Me3niell , it is easy to forget that, unlike the 
Brontes, George Eliot, and Chnstma Rossetti, she was the 
mother of eight children, among whom were Everard, who 
wrote the life of Francis Thompson, and Viola, a novehst of 
distmction and Ahce Meynell’s biographer 
Her hterary activity, as a bibhography of her work shows, 
was mainly m prose essays and m editmg anthologies, and 
selections Her poetic output is small, though it is spread 
over a large number of mdividual volumes Preludes (1875) 
was wntten when she was stiH Ahce Thompson, and had 
‘ illustrations and ornaments ’ by Elizabeth There followed 
at considerable mtervals slim volumes Poems (1893) , Other 
Poems (1896) (a pnvate issue) , Later Poems {xgox) , The 
Shepherdess and Other Verses (1914) , two pnvately issued 
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volumes. Poems on the War (1915) and Ten Poems (1915) , A 
Father of Women (1917) , The Last Poems (a posthumous 
pubhcat;on) (1923) Apart from these, a collected edition, 
entitled Poems, had been issued in 1913, and this was pubhshed 
with additions m 1921 and 1923 The whole of this work can 
be effectively gathered m one small volume of l3mcal poetry 
Her hfe must have been crowded with activity and expen- 
ence, but the image of her that dwells in the poems is of silence 
and withdrawal ‘ Her wish,’ wntes her sister, ‘ was to keep 
her personahty always retired ’ This she achieves withm her 
poems, although the mood is often l37ncal and personal In 
close keepmg with this restramt lay her poetic sense of verbal 
economy Among her prose cnticisms can be found estimates 
of the two foremost women poets of the century Of Mrs 
Brownmg she wrote ‘ Her poetry has gemus It is abundant 
and exuberant, precipitate and immoderate , but these are 
faults of style and not deficiencies of faculties When she is 
gentle she is classic and all but perfect ’ On Chnstma Rossetti 

she comments ‘ Much of her work, mdeed, would be greatly 
the better for the faction of what D G Rossetti called “ funda- 
mental bram-work ” Ease is good, but — ^if the paradox may 
be permitted — it must be ease won at a certam cost ’ Ease 
and exuberance she exorazed from her verse, aiming at a classic 
seventy of effect, simple and compact It accounts, along with 
other reasons, for the smallness of her output 
Her art becomes thus hedged m with inhibitions, both from 
her disciphne of style and the dehcacy of her personal reticence 
The cloistral perfection of her verse has been gamed by rejectmg 
the temptations of much that has added powerful, stormy, 
immoderate qualities to the verse of other poets In her best 
pieces there dwells a quiet secunty imaged with unernng 
clanty, as m Renouncement, a sonnet which has been frequently 
isolated as her best smgle poem 

I must not think of thee , and, tired yet strong 
I shun the thought that lurks m all dehght — 

The thought of thee — and m the blue Hea\en's height 
And m the sweetest passage of a song 

Such IS the first quatram , the movement of the poem gathers 
additional strength m the changed mood of the sestet 
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But when sleep comes to close each difficult day, 

When mght gives pause to the long watch I keep 
And all my bonds I needs must loose apart, 

Must doff my will as raiment laid away, — 

With the first dream that comes with the first sleep, 

I run I run I am gathered to thy heart 

She knew the sonnet from her early reading of Dante and 
Petrarch, and it is the Italian form that she employs In such 
poems, as We Never Meet, My Heart shall be Thy Garden, 
I Touched the Heart that loved Me, she showed how well adapted 
was the precision of the sonnet, to her studied art She used a 
number of other lyncal forms, and, though it is difficult to 
assign definite influence, her deep admiration of Tennyson and 
Rossetti, of Mrs Browmng and of Christina Rossetti enters 
fitfully into her work Her metrical command gives aU her 
work an identity of quahty, the impress of her gentle yet 
austere personality , this can be seen at its simplest in The 
Shepherdess 

She walks — ^the lady of my delight — 

A shepherdess of sheep 

Her flocks are thoughts She keeps them white 
She guards them from the steep 
She feeds them on the fragrant height 
And folds them m for sleep 

The same severe control can be seen in the more elaborate 
cadences of the poem which opens 

Oh not more subtly silence strays 

Amongst the wmds, between the voices, 

Mmghng ahke with pensive lays, 

And with the music that rejoices, 

Than thou art present m my days 

In her later collections she rejected a number of pieces from 
Preludes (1875), mcluding the long blank verse dramatic 
monologue A Study She was right in detecting in them the 
sadness of adolescent mala^se, yet this first volume had a Urger 
and more generous movement than the narrower perfection of 
her later verse Three mam themes penetrate mto the quietude 
of her mature poetry love, nature, and rehgion Her love 
poetry has a keenly mdividual vocabulary, as can be seen in 
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the sonnet Renouncement The nature poetry is a rare captur- 
ing of mood, a presentation of verbal mimatures A Dead 
HAruesti In Kensington Gardens is an example which does 
justice to her achievement 

Along the graceless grass of town 
They rake the rows of red and brown — 

Dead leaves nnhke the rows of ha> 

Delicate touched with gold and grey 
Raked long ago and far away 

A futile crop ^ — ^for it the fire 
Smoulders, and, for a stack a pyre 
So go the town s lives on the breeze 
Even as the sheddmgs of the trees 
Bosom nor barn is filled with these 

The rehgious poetry grows mto a dommatmg interest She 
does not attempt the mystical themes of Patmore and Thomp- 
son , her mind was unattracted by theology and the philosophy 
of rehgion Her power hes m presenting the adoration of the 
mdividual worshipper She explamed her attitude in one of 
her letters ' You have never realized how mcapable I am of 
philosophy I really cannot answer your questions I can 
only say that when I find a thought worthy of poetry I 
immediately give thanks for it, and also for such expression 
as I may have achieved ’ Withm this range, which she 
realized so surely to be her own, she developed her rehgious 
experience mto poems, clear and mteUigible So m the first 
stanza of Meditation 

No sudden thing of glory and fear 
Was the Lord’s coming , but the dear 

Slow Nature’s days followed each other 
To form the Saviour from his Mother 
— One of the children of the year 

In her latest work she made an excursion into war poetry, 
speakmg more passionately, even more stndently, than was 
her custom Some of these poems may suffer the taint of 
ephemerahty, but Summer in England (1914) has a humamty 
that transcends the conditions under winch it was written 
In each of the women poets withm this penod there has been 
a sense of withdrawal from life, which affects theu: poetry 
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Alice Meynell had a ncher human expenence than any of them, 
and yet m a subtle way she holds herself apart ' With her 
children,' her daughter writes, " she had always preserved the 
privacy and formahty of a stranger in her personal things so that 
even in all the crowded hfe of their childhood they had never 
once seen her unfimshed or unprepared ' So in her poetry, all 
has been exammed and set m place before it appears in the 
pubhcity of pnnt, but one feels that m process of rejection much 
that was valuable in that ' crowded hfe ' was expunged 

1 For a study of the Catholic elements m poetry, see The Cathohc 
Spirit in Modern English Literature G N Shuster (1922) On Coventry 
Patmore, see Dr Richard Garnett’s notice in The Dictionary of National 
Biography , E W Gosse Coventry Patmore (1905) , Memoirs and 
Correspondence of Coventry Patmore ^ B Champneys (1900), the official 
biography. The Idea of Coventry Patmore, Osbert Burdett (1921} 
Essays, George Bnmley (1858) has an early study of The Angel 
see also Mrs Alice Meynell’s preface to The Angel in the House (1905) 
and the preface to Derek Patmore s Selected Poems (1931) There are 
essays on Patmore in Herbert Read’s, The Great Victorians (1932) , 
Desmond McCarthy’s Criticism (1932), and Shane Leslie’s, Splendid 
Failures (1932) 

2 Poems (1844) IS published by Edward Moxon, and Tamerton 
Church-Tower and other Poems (1853) by William Pickenng The Angel 
in the House, The Betrothal was pubhshed by John W Parker in 1854 , 
this was followed by The Angel in the House, Book II The Espousals 
(John W Parker) in 1856 In 1858 the same pubhsher issued both books 
revised, in one volume In i860 Faithful for Ever (Parker) was pub- 
lished, and m the same year The Angel in the House (Books I and II) 
Parker is the name of the publisher on the title-page and Macmillan on 
the cover In 1863 there is a reissue of the Parker volume of i860, to 
which a Macmillan title-page, dated 1863 has been mserted Also in 
1863 (presumably taken over by Macmillan) there is an edition of The 
Angel in the House, Faithful for Ever and The Victories of Love , some 
of the earher poems are also added In 1866 Macmillan’s issued a one- 
volume edition, all the parts of fhe Angel, with a shorter selection from 
the earher poems In 1878 G Bell took over The Angel (Parts I and II) 
and issued a new one-volume edition and a further edition of 1885 
(Books I and II) , m 1878 G Bell issued The Victories of Love, which is a 
rearrangement of the poems m Faithful for Ever and The Victories of 
Love 

In 1878 Aitkeha, with a number of the early poems, was pubhshed, 
and a long prefatory study of Enghsh metrical law Already m 1868 
Patmore had printed privately a collection of nine odes In 1877 a 
coUeotion of thirty-one odes was published under the title The Unknown 
Eros, and this was expanded by further editions in 1878 and 1890 
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Amelia ^nd L* illegro, the two new poems of the 1878 volume, were 
published in The Unknown Eros (1890), though kept apart from the 
other poems Both The Angel and The Unknown Eros have been 
frequently reprmted 

3 Burdett (loc cit in i) finds a compactness m this poem which I 
fail to discover 

4 For this reference I am mdebted to Professor E. M Hewitt 

5 In his essay on Francis Thompson Patmore seems to suggest 1867 
as the date when he began to write odes Fortnightly Review (London), 
January 1894 

6 Whate er thou dost and No praise to me were extracted from The 
Unknown Eros m 1890 and published separately Go up thou Baldpaie 
was excluded altogether 

7 In the Francis Thompson essay (loc cit m 5) 

8 There are some parallels between the prosodic theones of Patmore 
and of G M Hopkms, but no collaboration 

9 The Times Literary Supplement, May 12 1932 

10 In The Dictionary of National Biography 

11 Champneys (loc cit in i), vol I, p 175 

12 Francis Thompson E Me3mell (revised edition, 1926) , Francis 
Thompson, George Ashton Beacock (Marburg, 1912), is an excellent 
study to which R L Megroz (1927) adds little 

13 Loc cit in 5 

14 The Contemporary Review (London), February 1894 

15 Manus Animam Pinxit 

16 To a Poet Breaking Silence 

17 Francis Thompson s debt to other poets and his neologisms have 
been fully studied by G A Beacock (see loc cit m 12) This thesis is 
now difficult to obtain and I am indebted to Mr Wilfrid Meynell, who 
kmdly sent me Everard Meynell s copy 

18 The Athenceum, Feb 3, 1894 

19 Francis Thompson, E Meynell (1926) 

20 Alice Meynell, Viola Meynell (1929) Mrs Meynell and her 
Literary Generation Anne K Tuell (1925) Autobiography (1922) 
by Mrs Meynell^s sister Lady Butler, though m itself an interesting 
volume, contams httle mformation on Mrs Alice Meynell 

21 Poems, E B Browning ed Ahce Meynell {1903) 

22 Poems, C G Rossetti ed Alice Meynell {igio) 

23 To Professor A A Cock, quoted in the hfe by Viola Meynell 
(loc cit in 20) 
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CHAPTER VII 


GEORGE MEREDITH 

G eorge Meredith (1828-1909), hke Hardy, was 

known to his own age mainly as a novehst, yet poetry 
came first and remamed with him to the last years of 
his long hfe His biography has been frequently delmeated,^ 
and here only its mam features will be recalled He emerged 
from a family of naval outfitters m Portsmouth About these 
ongins he was always a little mystenous, but he has given the 
background and a portrait of his grandfather, the memorable 
Melchizedek Meredith, in Evan Harrington His father, a dim, 
genial figure, continued the family business without success 
Meredith was an only child, and his mother died when he was 
five His childhood recollections were coloured with unhappi- 
ness, the result probably of his own sensitiveness, rather than 
of any positive action of his father's He missed the regular 
methods of education, and this emphasized both the ongmahty 
and the waywardness of his nature It kept him clear of the 
Victonan background, and detached him from a too close 
preoccupation with his own age He was educated at private 
schools in England, and later, when he was fourteen, he was 
sent to the Moravian School at Neuwied This contact with 
Germany proved the most formative influence of his younger 
years, and German literature, particularly the works of Heme, 
Goethe, and Schiller, remamed a permanent influence on his 
mind ^ Before 1846 he had appeared m London, a handsome 
youth of bnlhant conversational powers He was articled to 
a sohcitor and had the good fortune to work under Richard 
Stephen Chamock, whose literary contacts encouraged his 
mterest m letters It was m Chamock's manuscript magazme 
The Monthly Observer that Meredith's first pubhshed poi^ 
Chtlhanwallah appeared m 1849 the same year he pub- 
lished five translations from Heme m The Monthly Observer ® 
His poems also gained an entry mto Household Words and 
Chamberses Journcd, and through Chamock he developed an 
acquamtance with a number of men of letters Chief among 
these was Thomas Love Peacock, whose prose style influenced 
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his novels, and in 1849, without resources or a profession, he 
mamed Peacock’s daughter, a widow, nine years his senior 
jEe also gamed the fnendship of R H Home, whose dimly 
mystical Onon had early attracted him In 1851 he published 
Poems, a selection of his verse, mainly the product of the years 
1849-1851 Prose was already occupymg him , m 1855 
appeared his first prose volume The Shamng of Shagpat, and 
from that year his mam hterary occupation was novel-wntmg 
His marriage proved a disaster of maladjustment which cul- 
minated when his wife deserted him m 1858 A son, Arthur 
Gr3rfiydh, had been bom m 1853, and one of the personal 
tragedies of Meredith’s hfe was the later ahenation and death 
of this only child The memory of this mamage coloured the 
title-poem of his second volume of verse. Modern Love and 
other Poems (1862) 

From 1862 Meredith’s hterary occupations were distractmgly 
diverse Novel-wntmg was his mam work, but there were 
penods of joumahsm, and an episode as correspondent m the 
Itahan-Austnan War of 1866 which gave him the background 
for his novel VtUorta Further, from 1860—1894 he had to 
combme his own wntmg with the routme duties of pubhsher’s 
reader for Chapman and Hall His second marriage, contracted 
m 1864, was as happy as the first had been unfortj^nate, and 
Meredith’s deep sense of loss m his wife’s death m 1885 is 
recorded m his poem A Faith on Tried Poetry remamed an 
active mterest m these crowded middle years, though there 
was limited leisure for actual accomphshment In the last 
decades he returned to the medium which he had alwaj^ held 
m the highest regard, and a number of his most memorable 
volumes were pubhshed Poems and Lyrics of the Joy of Earth 
(1883) , Ballads and Poems of Tragic Life (1887) , A Reading 
of Earth (1888) , Poems, The Empty Purse, with Odes, etc 
(1892) , Odes in Contribution to the Song of French History 
(1898) , A Reading of Life (1901) , Last Poems, posthumously 
pubhshed m 1909 In 1868 he had moved to Fhnt Cottage, 
Box Hill, and Surrey scenes colour the nature references m 
these volumes In 1909, at the age of eighty-one, he died 

Meredith’s poetry has aroused most contrary cntical judg- 
ments , all are agreed that it is difficult and that it is new, 
but vai3ung estimates have been made of its poetical worth 
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A chronological study shows that much of his early veise was 
simple enough, m theme and diction, but that m later years 
he attempted to reveal poetically a profound philosophical 
conception His outlook was so fresh that it demanded for its 
expression a new style, a new vocabulary, and a new symbohsm, 
and here he was faced with the most difficult task that can 
confront a poet He succeeded m defimng his philosophy, but 
he had to banish the easy melodies of his early verse and call 
frequently upon the service of a language that was harsh and 
obscure In some of his later verse this difficult vocabulary, 
initiated in the philosophical poems, became almost a habit, 
and so extended its domimon mto lyncal and narrative poems 
where its presence has no rational justification 
Meredith’s Poems (1851), issued when he was only twenty- 
three, passed unnoticed apart from friendly reviews by W M 
Rossetti and Charles Kmgsley In later hfe he spoke abusively 
of this ' worthless, immature stuff ', and he destroyed three 
hundred ‘ unwanted copies ’ Yet he had already found himself 
as a poet and achieved some effects which he was never to find 
again The best-known of all his lyncs. Love %n the Valley, 
now appeared m its earhest form In 1851 it was a poem of 
only eleven stanzas m 1878 he issued a longer version com- 
pletely remodelled Both poems share the same exquisite 
stanza, which, with its cunmng quadnsyUabic movement, has 
given Love tn the Valley an mdmdual voice amid the lyncs of 
the century 

When her mother tends her before the laughing mirror 
Tymg up her laces loopmg up her hair, 

Often she thinks, were this wild thmg wedded. 

More love should I have, and much less care 

Meredith found suggestions for the stanza in George Barley’s 
Serenade of a Loyal Martyr 

Sweet in her green cell the Flower of Beauty slumbers. 

Lulled by the faint breezes sighmg thro' her hair 
Sleeps she, and hears not the melancholy numbers 
Breathed to my sad lute amid the lonely air ? 

In treatment the two versions are widely diverse the 1851 
poem IS a simple Ijmc of love-longmg with a suggestion of the 
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Locksley Hall motive, ‘ Would she were older and could read 
my worth ’ , m 1878 Meredith depicts a more qmescent and 
secure lover, who contemplates youth and age and death as he 
smgs of hiS love In both pieces the love descnption has a 
rare quahty of mnocence, marred only by a few touches of 
Keats in his Leigh Hunt manner In both versions the keenest 
poetic element hes in the relation of nature to the love theme , 
the second poem has more to give here, although it misses Hie 
earher simplicity 

Love m the Valley was but one of the nature poems m the 
1851 volume Pastorals, The Two Blackbirds, The Wild Rose 
and the Snowdrop, The Flower of the Rums, and South-West 
Wind in the Woodland all arose from the same interest Much 
in these poems is descnptive, and Meredith, the chief nature 
poet after Wordsworth, has a much closer eye for colour and 
detail than Wordsworth possessed From nature he vas to 
draw largely the expenence which shaped his philosophy m 
these early poems the contemplati\e elements are frequently 
Wordsworthian m both content and vocabulary So in 
Pastorals 

“V valley sweeping to the West 

\^ith all its wealth of loveliness 

Is more than recompense for dajs 
That taught us to endure 

In The Flower of the Rmns he uses nature openly for moral 
purposes, and, re-echomg the thought of Wordsworth’s Ode to 
Duty, insists on the necessity for disciplme and a consciousnes 
of duty m the Umverse Up to 1851 he has no ongmal thought 
to add, and the ment of the poems hes rather m their keen 
descnption than in their contemplative elements His devdop- 
ing ongmality of approach comes through m South-West Wind 
in the Woodland Of all nature poets Meredith, next to Shelley, 
was conscious of wmd and sky and of their close umon with 
earth he feels the wmd not as SheUey did as a chastener, 
but as an mvigoratmg experience His poetic method is widely 
removed from that of the romantic poets The poem has a 
strange, formal effect, as if the poet were retummg quite 
naturally to the classical tradition of Gray Nature throughout 
is descnbed in the terms of art 
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Eohan silence charms the woods 
Each tree a harp, whose fohaged strings 
Are waiting for the master s touch 

The wind loosens ‘ aU his roaring robes ’ , the boughs have 
‘ their prophet harmony of leaves ’ , the oak has an ‘ organ 
harmony ’ which amid its upper fohage ‘ sounds, a symphony 
of distant seas ’ The growth of the wmd is hke the growth of 
a crescendo in music This imagery is one of Meredith’s chief 
poetic achievements m the volume , its appeal is mtellectual 
rather than sensuous, but the mtellect is made a gateway to 
the imagmation The conclusion is contemplative, the sugges- 
tion that the mystery of the wmd gives a deeper insight mto 
hfe than ‘ hours of musmg ' m the lore of men It is possible 
that this thought denves from Wordsworthian memones, and 
yet Meredith must have re-valued the experience, for, in 1862, 
m Ode to the Spint of Earth tn Aidumn, he returned to this 
scene, of ‘ the wind-swept world ’ and added elements of his 
own philosophical thought 

Within these nature poems can be found the awakening of 
the more mdividual elements found later in his poetry, but the 
1851 volume has many other types of verse He began here 
the construction of narrative poems and dramatic monologues 
on classical themes, a tjrpe of verse which Tennyson had made 
popular m CEnone and Ulysses Meredith seems to have 
thought well of his classical pieces, which mcluded The Ship- 
wreck of Idomeneus m blank verse, Antigone an irregular 
rhymmg scheme on the basis of the decasyllabic hne, and 
Daphne m the Locksley Hall metre He contmued this refur- 
bishmg of classical legend throughout his poetical career 
Frequently he adds httle to the m5rth, and even reveals that 
m poetry tus qmck-glancmg mmd could not easily be controlled 
to regular narrative developments He was approachmg most 
closely here to one of the traditions of Victonan poetry, but 
seldom, except m Phoebus with Admetus, did he make it 
pecuharly his own 

The other poems m this volmne, apart from a senes of 
epigrams on the poetry of waters from Chaucer to Keats, may 
be considered as an overflow from Meredith’s penodical wntmg 
genencally it is his Household Words poetry These simple 
ballads and incidents, such as London by Lamplight and The 
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Sleeping City, show hovi intelligible his 'verse can be when he 
IS not under the stress of convejnng his more intimate and 
ongmal thought One poem in this unambitious tradition 
contains suggestions of his later thought , m. The Olive Branch 
he outlmes the possibihty of social and material prosperity 
derived from scientific knowledge, which Tennyson had voiced 
with such confidence in Locksley Hall Later he detaches 
himself from this enthusiasm for material progress, and sees 
that the prime necessity of man hes in moral and spiritual 
development Enghsh taste in poetry, dommated by the 
mature work of Tennyson and Browmng, passed the volume 
by, just as it had passed a year before the first poetry of the 
Pre-Raphaehtes in The Germ Yet here was the first volume 
of the poet whose work contributed fresh elements to the poetry 
of the century 

Meredith waited over a decade before he pubhshed his second 
volume, and then, when the tragedy of his first marriage had 
been finally played out, he issued, m 1862, Modern Lote and 
Other Poems A cold reception greeted his second volume, with 
apathy accompamed in some quarters by attack The Spectator 
even defined him as ‘ a clever man, "without literary genius, 
taste or judgment ', a criticism which called out Swinburne's 
gemal championship of him as ' one of the masters of English 
hterature ' It is not strange that Meredith waited more than 
twenty years before he issued another volume of verse The 
mam feature of this second volume was the sequence Modern 
Love, m poems of sixteen lines which have a sonnet effect 
The range of Meredith as a poet can perhaps best be gauged 
when it IS remembered that he never wrote again m the manner 
which here he affects with such mastery, and that there is no 
poem m the century which attempts this same psychological 
analysis of sentiment in imagmative form Nowhere is 
Meredith's detachment from the work of the Pre-Raphaelites 
more clearly seen For them the pursmt of Eros had elevated 
itself into mystical passion, to be pursued m the dim and 
lovely mtncacy of The House of Life Meredith's setting for 
the analysis of love is reahstic and modem, and his purpose 
is to discover every mood m the lover from pettmess and 
jealousy to passion Equally he removes himself from Tenny- 
son and the moral background of the Idylls In the early 
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sixties he has stepped outside Victonanism into the modem 
world 

It IS mevitable that the crisis of his own first marriage should 
form the background, though it cannot be asserted to what 
extent the portraits are biographical The sequence unfolds a 
story which is as vivid as anythmg in Meredith’s novels The 
narrative movement is not obvious, so its mam development 
may be summarized A wife hushes her weeping at mght as 
she realizes that the husband, who hes beside her, is awake 
and listemng No word is spoken but distrust arises The 
man, estranged from her, notes her added beauty as she meets 
her lover, and is disgusted that he is aroused by these fresh 
charms His moods are intncate , anger is exchanged for 
compassion when he realizes that she too is suffenng Philo- 
sophy brmgs no consolation, nor the memory of what he hoped 
love might be, and m a weaker mood he seeks consolation m 
a ‘ golden-haired ’ lady, a rehc of his past Such is the mtricacy 
of love that the wife, though conscious of her own unfaithful- 
ness, IS aroused to jealousy Life demands that, despite this 
discord, the show of married love shall contmue, and an attempt 
to maintam these appearances leads to situations of tragic 
irony The husband discovers but httle consolation m his old 
love , the wife is tortured m her new passion, and they are 
drawn together m their unhappmess and in a mood of self- 
consolation seek to be reconciled But what can pity fulfil 
when it IS a substitute for love ? The old comphcations return, 
a tangle of jealousy and bitter memories that only resolves 
itself m tragedy And so the wife seeks death as a solution, 
and the husband stands over her body, the tortured image of 
their disaster 

Each poem is made an emotional cnsis m these two lives 
An madent is first realistically presented, and then its imphca- 
tions are explored m an imagery of rich and mvolved associa- 
tions It is m this mixture of commonplace externals with a 
resultant, far-reachmg, passionate intricacy of mood that the 
individual quality of the poems hes So, for mstance, as guests 
at a Christmas country-house party, husband and wife are 
^own to ' an attic cnb ’ , m their estrangement the situation 
IS iromc, and the poem has a simple description of their 
solution 
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I enter, and lie couched upon the floor 
Passing I caught the coverlet s quick beat 

But the emotional residuum of the situation is far from simple, 
and very different is the poetry in which it is imaged 


Come Shame bum to my soul * and Pride and Pam — 
Foul demons that ha^ e tortured me enchain * 

Out in the freezmg darkness the lambs b^eat 
The small bird stiffens in the low starhght 

Elaborate quotation could alone reveal the wealth of circum- 
stantial detail which gives these poems their basis in actuaht}^ , 
or the keen, resourceful imagery by which their moods are 
explored Imagery mmgles frequently wuth statuesque sym- 
bohsm, as in the first poem, when the wife has ceased her 
sobbing once she knows that her husband hes awake and 
listenmg The situation is first stated in its simphcity, but a 
majestic S3nnbohsm follows so that the fact already stated 
looms reflected upon a gigantesque shadow background which 
emphasizes the tragedy of the human scene and imbues it with 
unearthly grandeur 

Then, as midnight makes 
Her giant heart of Memory and Tears 
Dnnk the pale drug of silence and so beat 
Sleep*s heavy measure, they from head to feet 
Were moveless, looking through their dead black years 
By vain regret scrawled over the blank wall 


Meredith's achievement as a poet can be most easily remem- 
bered from this sequence Later his work becomes more 
esoteric, and the techmcal involutions already apparent grow 
more complex In Modern Love he estabhshed a poetic por- 
trayal of a phase of modem consciousness the mvention is 
admirable , its contnvmg is masterly 
A number of the shorter poems pubhshed in the 1862 volume 
had already seen periodic^ publication They include some 
simple dramatic poems, such as Jugghng Jerry, The Beggar*s 
Soliloquy, The Old Chartist, Grandfather Bndgeman These 
sketches in humour and pathos, developed through clearly 
imagined characters, seem the poems of a novelist who is 
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awakening to dramatic S3mipathy Techmcally the most 
marked mtrusion is a close imitation of Browning's manner of 
aHusiveness and abruptness This influence, which is a tem- 
porary one, may have given Meredith the lead among his 
philosophical preoccupations to that pecuhar and personal 
obscurity which almost dismtegrates his later poetry 

One poem in this volume. Ode to the Sptnt of Earth m 
Autumn, imtiates the philosophical nature poetry which is the 
most individual element of his later work He re-works m the 
Ode, the mood of South-West Wind in the Woodland, as if he 
had only now become aware of its full philosophical implication 
The thought which gams first adequate expression here is 
elaborated m The Lark Ascending (i88i). The Woods of Wester- 
mam (1883), Earth and Man (1883), A Faith on Trial (1888), 
Hymn to Colour (1888), Ode to the Comic Spirit (1892), The 
Empty Purse (1892), and The Test of Manhood (1901) He 
develops withm these and other poems an attitude to expenence 
which has almost the consistency of a formal philosophy He 
sets out to rediscover a personal faith, and a faith for humamty, 
postulating the truth of the evolutionary ongms of life As 
thought, apart from all considerations of a poetical expression 
of thought, the poems have importance m the mental history 
of the century, and it has therefore been thought best to 
summanze Meredith’s position as found m these later poems, 
and then to consider the techmcal problems which the poetic 
expression of philosophy has created 
Meredith pictures Earth first as a pnmeval mass ‘ of mud ’ * 
with the power of givmg birth to hvmg organisms The life of 
animals and the life of man denve equally from the Mother 
that is Earth, and consequently man has no nght to rlarm a 
title to a special creation Man’s weakness hes m the shampi 
he feels m this kmship with Earth and his quest of a God m 
the Heavens away from Earth ‘ Now to the Invisible he 
raves ’ ® To ignore Earth is to deny the meanmg of life , to 
follow Earth is to develop m fullness Earth has prescribed 
the method by which all life shall progress, a method of struggle 
between t3?pes, and a survival of the fittest t37pe This is 
Earth’s ‘ cherishing of her best endow’d ’ To recognize this 
purpose of selection and development in Earth is to achieve 
fuUness m life . 
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She \\inno\\s wmnows roughlj sifts 

To dip her chosen in her source 

Contention is the \’ital force 

Whence pluck the\ brain her pnze of gifts ® 

The sentimentalist and the ' totter-knee d ' fail to distinguish 
this purpose and seek kmdlmess and indulgence Further, 
man, unable to concentrate upon development in contact with 
Earth, seeks to know the meanmg of the whole of hfe, the 
Whence and Whither ® Such a craving for personal contact 
with all-knowledge is philosophical sensuality ^ Behmd Earth 
there lies some Lord of Earth, but man, a cross of brute and 
spirit nourished by Earth, can only gam contact with this 
reality by the disciphned hfe that Earth exacts All know- 
ledge comes from Earth ' Earth that gives the milk, the 
spirit gives ’ The other faiths which man constructs are 
symbols disguismg his fear of hfe and death Earth gives man 
no final answer to the problem of immortality , her purposes 
extend beyond the mdividual hfe The degree to which man 
extends Earth's purposes to a future generation is m itself one 
immortal fulfilment, though Earth, while demanding Faith 
and gathenng and re-gathermg so much back into herself, 
suggests that there are elements which endure 

Meredith then proceeds to outline the conduct that Earth 
demands of man Man's delusion has been to regard himself 
as a different creation from the rest of hfe, but human life 
begins with its ' pasture amid the beasts ' Man begmmng 
with an ammal ongm has by Earth's selection, and by his 
contact with her, developed a larger, more complex nature, 
which is a trinity of ' Blood ', and " Heart and ' Bram ' 
Man's danger is to allow any one of these elements to dommate 
and so prevent the purposes of his development m Earth 
Blood alone is sensuality, the memory of the beast Frequently 
Blood exhorts Heart or Sentiment to give a decorative doak 
to ammal lust In such a combmation Egoism, the degenera- 
ting atavism of man, flounshes, frustratmg Earth's purposes 
Sentiment alism is its expression, and it is to this aspect of 
humamty's frailty that Meredith directs his mam attention in 
the novels Bram alone is and, but bram m contact with 
Heart and Blood can disciphne man to a state of the Earthly 
normahty, which Meredith names Common-Sense^^ Earth 
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uses two weapons in urging man’s development , b / Change, 
‘ the strongest son of hfe she fights egoism, and by the Spirit 
of Comedy she displays man’s foibles, mirroring his a’lviations 
from her standard of Common-Sense ‘ With laughter she 
pierces the brute ’ This progress m man is not a mechamcal 
or mevitable development History is full of the ' shp in 
relapse ’ 

Meredith proceeds to descnbe m greater detail the nature of 
this State of Reahty or Common-Sense at which man should 
aim Love under the disciphne of Common-Sense is neither a 
habit nor a lust but an element m which Beauty and Brain 
and Reason enter and from which Pam and Fear depart 
Nature demands generation, but she 3aelds to man her richest 
expenence m the accomplishment of her necessity This theme 
of Love’s relationship to Earth Meredith elaborates m W%th 
the Persuader (1901) and m The Test of Manhood, (19°^) 
Similarly, in The Empty Purse (1892) he outhnes the social 
and economic apphcation of the doctnne of Common-Sense 
Meredith, m the poems to which reference has been given, 
elaborates a more logical system of thought than any poet of 
the period This system permeates mto other poems not 
primarily philosophical, and it is found suggestively m some 
of the later classical pieces, such as Phoebus mth Admetus (1880) 
and The Teaching of the Nude (1892) Meredith’s faith as 
outhned m his poems is mcomplete He would seem to admit 
that teleological conceptions are beyond human intelhgence 
Even the fate of the mdividual after death, that search for 
eternal tenancies, which had preoccupied so much of early 
Victonan poetry, he sets aside Occasionally, as m ^ Faith 
on Trial, he seems to suggest the possibihty of personal immor- 
tahty, yet for hun the real problem hes elsewhere He seeks 
only such elements of faith as are necessary for the construction 
of a moral hfe He recognizes the history of biological develop- 
ment, and the motives that govern the struggle for life which 
mneteenth century saentific thought was expounding , on this 
basis he constructs a pnnciple of hvmg, strenuous and yet 
optimistic The mam conception is ongmal, and worked out 
from his own expenence, though at times one can detect 
Carlyle’s influence m his thoughts and m his epithets 

Meredith’s poetry grew mtncate m his endeavour to express 
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these new felements of thought He de\elop3 a \ocabuiar\, 
individual,! unexplained, and often uncouth ‘Yaffles on a 
chuckle sJnm ' is his method of describing the laughing 
cry of the green wood-pecker ‘ The Temple of the Toes ' 

IS a dancing-hall ‘ Hea\en a place of winging tons is his 
descnption of the prime\al cosmos Such examples are not 
difficult in themselves they suggest merely an individual 
approach to vocabulary, simple in its elements but fanciful and 
involved in its effects Such phrases are more diiticult when 
Meredith is applying to them an unusual \alue arismg from his 
own thought Thus the two lines in The II coas oj II csu^rmaiH 


Straights \enom w-inecups shojt 
Toasts to One who^e arc out 

Not immediately may the uninitiated reader perceive that the 
second line constitutes an image of Death It is true that 
Meredith explained many of these more difficult images to 
G M Trevelyan, and these definitions are incorporated in the 
notes to the poems But poetry should be self-explanatorj , 
an ‘ edification by the margent ' is not part of the game 
Combined with these difficulties of phrase are found almost 
every possible grammatical inversion Beyond all these com- 
plexities lie Meredith's specialized philosophical vocabulary 
and his use of allegory ‘ Heart ‘ Brain ‘ Blood *, * Common- 
Sense ‘ Comedy all represent newly-devised concepts, and 
their full meaning is only revealed when they are studied m 
relationship to his whole thought His allegory are almost 
medieval in its arbitrary abruptness The Woods of W estermain 
appears to have elements of a medieval Bestiary imaginatively 
applied to the necessities of nmeteenth century thought So 
m the passage descriptive of one of the dread ammals in the 
Wood 

Heed that snare 
Muffled by his cavern-cowl 
Squats the scaly Dragon-fowl 
Who was lord ere light you drank 
And lest blood of knightlv rank 
Stream let not your fair prmcess 
Stray he holds the leagues in stress, 

Watches keenly there 
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Without G M Trevelyan’s kindly note that ' " Th| Dragon ”, 
or “ Dragon-fowl ” is self, egoism ’ the allegoncal ^nse of the 
passage could not easily be gauged 
The value of Meredith’s poetical method i§ difficult to 
estimate Occasionally it seems to be a mere wantonness in 
words As m the novels, he sometimes creates dehberately 
diffi cult passages, signposts to the dull-witted to proceed no 
farther, so m his poetry he appears to dehght m verbal con- 
volutions Such an exercise m dextenty is mtellectual revelry, 
a harlequmade of the mmd These metaphysical fancies 
account, however, for but a small part of Meredith s vocabulary 
the real source of difficulty is more deep-rooted He has 
related his spiritual affirmations to aU that knowledge and 
expenence have shown him of life, and demanded not un- 
naturally a fresh vocabulary for their poetic expression 
Consequently the perplexing elements, once they have been 
unravelled, render a rich yield of thought which could not 
have been otherwise fashioned They serve, too, to colour the 
philosophical poetry with an atmosphere not mappropnate to 
its content, a suggestion of qmck energy, violent at times and 
explosive, but never mert It is the poetical counterpart of 
the torrential eloquence of Carlyle The melody of Tenn37Son’s 
verse and Swinburne’s poetic sensuousness do not enter here 
sometimes Meredith seems, as does Hardy, to be m conscious 
revolt against them, as was Donne agamst the Petrarchans 
His crabbed, hard effects have at their best a vigour that seems 
suggestive of a new poetic vitahty 
The mtncacy of the ‘ Earth ’ poems is earned with declama- 
tory emphasis mto Meredith’s Odes m ContnhuUon to the Song 
of French History (1898) As a result these poems are the most 
difficult and least satisfymg portion of his poetical achievement 
Meredith’s strong mt^ectual attachment to Germany had 
been emphasized by education, by Carlyle’s mfluence, and 
by his philosophical attachments In the decades after the 
Revolution of 1848 he had noted with approval Germany’s 
development of civic virtues Bismarck’s pohey of unifymg 
Germany under Prussian leadership had aroused suspiaons, 
but they had been quelled by his faith m the sohdanty of the 
German people To France he had always paid homage, as 
the home of the 1789 Revolution and as the patroness of 
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Reason, hxf she had sinned for him by her womhip of the dis- 
ruptive ger ms of Napoleon I and her submission to Napoleon III 
Meredil^x fipt approached this theme poetically m France, 
An Ode {i 8 yo) Sedan had been fought, the Germans were 
victorious a repubhc had been established m Pans Meredith 
resented such opimon m England as was uncompromisxnglv 
hostile to France and withm the ode he pities a chastened and 
defeated nation, which yet he regards as the treasurj^ of much 
that IS valuable m the spiritual life of Europe She \\ as misled 
by Napoleon I and tncked by Napoleon III, but yet she is the 
mhentress of Reason, a people that speaks the language of 
Voltaire 

Inveterate of brain, well knows she why 
Strength failed her, faithful to himself the first 
Her dream is done, and she can read the sk\ 

And she can take mto her heart the worst 
Calamity to drug the shameful thought 
Of days that made her as the man she served 
A name of terror but a thmg unnerved 
Buying the trickster, by the trickster bought 
She for dominion, he to patch a throne 

This early poem on France is much simpler than those which 
followed some twenty years later It exploits somewhat 
generously an irregularity in verse form, and employs a brusque 
semi-abstract vocabulary , yet if the verse is sometimes 
clamorous, the general movement of argument is not concealed 
Of the three new poems added m 1898 two precede France 
m theme The Resolution outlmes France’s contnbution in 
1789 to the development of tha human spirit, while Napoleon 
depicts her captured by the false glamour of one whose mmd 
was ' cannon’s cave ’ 

Cannon his name. 

Cannon his voice, he came 
' Who heard of him heard shaken hills 

An earth at quake, to quiet stamped 

The final poem, Alsace-Lorraine, gives Meredith’s impression 
of France’s recovery by 1898 from the calamity of 1870 He 
suggests that her saint should be Joan of Arc, * She had no 
self but France and not Napoleon I, who had ' no France 
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but self ’ He is confident that France will mafee her own 
contnbution to Europe, and that instead of seeking -fe) recapture 
the lost provinces, she will aid the development dWi warless 
Europe 

On France is laid the proud initiative 
Of sacrifice in one self-mastenng hour 

Meredith’s pohtics, despite their concluding optimism, have 
a sense of realism to which Swmbume’s seldom attained In 
the later odes, however, poetic expression is enmeshed in verbal 
intricacies It is as if Meredith had stolen the humcane 
rhetonc of Carlyle and, robbmg it of explanatory detail, had 
substituted an allusive and S 3 nnbohc vocabulary borrowed 
largely from his own theory of Earth It is true that he 
explamed to G M Trevelyan what the verses meant, but one 
suspects that he must have known how they would confuse 
the general reader The most effective of the poems is 
Napoleon, a character by whom Meredith, despite his anta- 
gomsm, IS fascmated Yet even m the simpler passages m this 
poem, where the subject-matter is simply the descnption of 
Napoleon, the style struggles to conceal the meaning 

Incarnate Victory, Power manifest, 

Infernal or God-given to mankind. 

On the quenched volcano’s cusp did he take stand, 

A conquenng army’s height above the land, 

Which calls that army ofisprmg of its breast. 

And sees it mid the starry camps enshimed 
His eye the cannon’s flame. 

The cannon’s cave his mind 

The difficulty of this later poetry need not disgmse Meredith’s 
important contnbution to the poetry of the century In Love 
tn the VaMey he had wntten a lync which yields its meaning 
as easily as a tune its melody , m Modern Love he had apphed 
verse to nervous, tangled modem moods , and m the ‘ Earth ’ 
poems he had won expression for his own attitude to life, an 
mdividual philosophy ansmg out of the Victonan problems of 
knowledge and faith The ‘ Earth ’ poems which led him to 
exploit a new vocabulary beguiled him finally mto mannerism , 
it was as if he were uttermg a secret language m the behef 
that it was a umversal speech At its best, even if it is a secret 
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language, ?t contains a body of thought and intuitions that are 
worth uni avellmg 
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THOMAS HARDY 

T he changed purposes in later nineteenth century poetry 
reveal themselves in the work of Thomas Hardy 
(1840-1928) Bom at Higher Bockhampton m the 
pansh of Stmsford, Dorset, he came of a family which had 
been associated with the West counties smce Elizabethan times , 
His father was a small farm-holder and builder, and the boy 
grew up m a county into which mdustry had not penetrated 
and where mass education had not affected the vaned, old- 
fashioned manners of life As a child he was delicaicT but so 
mterested m books that even as a village schoolboy he dis- 
covered Dryden and Johnson and enjoyed them Also he 
unearthed an old periodical which portrayed the Napoleomc 
wars, and so made his first contact with the theme which he 
was to use m The Trumpet Major and The Dynasts When 
later he was sent to a Dorchester day-school he showed an 
interest m Latm and had the good luck to find a master who 
was anxious to teach him Largely through the encouragement 
of his mother he added lessons in French and German to his 
ordinary studies At sixteen he was apprenticed to an architect 
in Dorchester, but he found time to study Greek, and to 
contmue with quiet persistence hjs reading in other languages 
He remained m Dorchester for six years, the most formative 
period of his hfe The experience he gathered was unusual, and 
the background unlike tJiat of any other contemporary man 
of letters Without a umversity education he had found the 
humamties, and their form without their pedantry entered 
later mto his creative work He saw the new England of 
railwa3?s and mechanized hfe begmnmg to affect the coimtry 
town of Dorchester, but he saw also the old hfe, \he iaffsr a^d 
dances, where with a fiddle under his arm he v/aF 5 v welcome 
figure 

In 1862 he came to London to contmue his architectural 
studies, and from 1863 he began to wnte with some consistency 
Most Of his earfy work was m verse, though his first pubhshed 
piece was a prose essay m Chambers’s Journal (1865), How I 
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Bmlt Ifyse}/ a House His life in London was desultory, and 
without literary companionship he pursued his readmg and 
formed plans for writing which were never fulfilled Some of 
the earliest pieces prmted m his later volumes date from this 
penod It was m 1867, when a request for a church-restorer 
recalled him to Dorchester, that the impulse to wnte first found 
generous rehef He wrote a prose fiction. The Poor Man and 
the Lady , John Morley and Meredith both read it m their 
capacity as publishers’ readers and advised Hardy on its 
madequacies Attemptmg to adjust himself to contemporary 
needs he completed by 1870 a second novel. Desperate Remedies 
(1871) So at the age of thirty hterature began to supersede 
architecture as a profession It was not an easy road, but the 
m^-dark, thick-bearded, with alert and kin^y eyes, as he 
a|jpears m the portraits of those years, had adequate resources 
to meet the game that was on foot For twenty-seven years 
his mam occupation was prose fiction, and in that penod he 
completed seventeen volumes, short stones and novels, which 
gave him a notable and permanent position m the history of 
the Enghsh novel 

After 1897, the year in which The Wdl-Belcmed was pubhshed, 
and a year after Jude the Obscure had aroused a storm of 
cntiasm> he resolved to publish nothmg but poetry Through- 
out the penod of prose he had not been inattentive to verse, 
and one finds a remarkable umty of tradition between his early 
poems m the mid-sixties and the last verses wntten in the 
third decade of the twentieth century Hardy’s short poems 
were issued m a number of volumes Wessex Poems and other 
Ferses (1898) , Poems oj the Past and the Present (1902) , Time’s 
Laughingstocks and other Verses (1909) > Satires of Circum- 
stance, Lyrics and Reveries (1914) , Moments of Vision (19^7) » 
Late Lyrics and Earlier with many other Verses (1922) , Human 
Shows, Far Phantasies, Songs and Trifles (1925) , Winter Words 
ip,JVarrous [Moods and Metres (igzS) Apart from these he 
i^ed his'^c-drama The Dynasts m three parts {1903, 1906, 
igoSj^^d in 1923, The Famous Tragedy of the Queen (j Cornwall 
a play arranged for mummers The volume publication 
frequently bears httle relatiotahip to the chronological order 
of composition, though Hardy often clarifies matters by adding 
the date of composition at the end of a poem 
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The earhest of his pubhshed l37ncs were written an the days ^ 
of Enoch Arden, Atalanta zn Ccdydon, and The Prince’s Progress , 
the last verses appeared amid the experimental work oLpost- 
war l3nists It is dif&cult to find the mark of any contemporary 
influence on his work, though he would have willmgly admitted 
that he had been influenced in his metncal experiments and 
ballad pieces by Wilham Barnes (1801-1886), the Dorset dialect 
poet, a selection of whose verse he edited Nor can any marked 
change of poetical purpose be discovered throughout the whole 
range of his work , skiU increases as the poet grows older, but 
there is consistency of vision Hardy is so seldom subjective 
that it is unusually difficult to trace his personal development 
A few of the very early poems, such as Amabel (' Can there 
indwell. My Amabel ? ’), have the movement of Tenny^n’s 
early Ijmcs, while m later work he imitated French fomfig 
The Boer War enters into a number of dramatic and contem- 
plative poems in Poems of the Past and the Present, while m 
the same volume Poems of Pilgrimage arise out of his Italian 
journey of 1887 In Late Lyrics and Earlier, he remembers 
the European War (1914-1918) and the troubled days that 
followed it All these mstances are exceptional, for while aware 
of his age, his poetical expenence arises not from topical 
incident but from tuneless moments of human passion and 
conflict 

Hardy’s departure from the poetical traditions of the centuiy 
IS apparent both m subject and form Form affects his treat- 
ment of subject, and it is m form that his achievement is most 
difficult to assess Many nmeteenth century poets, Tennyson, 
and the Pre-Raphaehtes, and equally lyrists of the mneties, 
had emphasized the importance not only of form, but of form 
that yielded nch melodious effects Hardy seeks m poetry 
seventy rather than dehght Without any open assault on the 
schools of romantic verse, and while preservmg traditional 
verse patterns, hejmphes a distrust of rich verbal ffielDd^ 
Frequently the significance m his poetry is tiSnlfecEe^to 
matter in the prose sense of the word, and he appears 
dehberately to break up a stanza so that its musical effect 
may be afflicted The foUowmg verse from Old Furniture 
IS an example of what is a frequent practice m Hardy’s 
work. 
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Gn this old viol; too, fingers are dancing — 

As wMom — ^jnst over the strings by the nut, 

The tip of a bow receding, advancing 

In airy quivers, as if it would cut 
The plaintive gut 

The same retention of the outward pattern of forms, accom- 
pamed by the apparently dehberate ^solution of rh5rthm and 
melody, can be seen in the following stanza from The Woman 
I Met 

' Why do you trouble me dead woman 
Trouble me 

You whom I knew when \\arm and human ? 

— ^How it be 

That you quitted earth and are yet upon it 

Is, to any who ponder on it 
Past being read * 

' Still, it IS so * she said 

In well-marked contrast to such stanzas are the poems m which 
Hardy mutates the well-defined melody of the ballads 
Apart from his conscious withdrawal from harmony, there 
appear not infrequently passages when movement differs but 
httle from that of prose This effect can be seen m this first 
stanza of Af Madame Tussaud’s in Vtctorian Years 

That same first fiddler who leads the orchestra to-mght 
Here fiddled four decades of years ago , 

He bears the same babe-hke smile of self-centred dehght. 

Same trinket on watch-cham, same rmg on the hand with the bow 

It IS not merely that the hnes, despite rhyme and a certam 
regularity of accentuation, have a prose movement, but that 
the poem as a whole has a diffused prose effect, ladong the 
resolution of scattered prosaic matenals mto a umted poetic 
image Hardy’s life was spent mainly as a prose writer, and 
the pfose wnter at times mtrudes even mto his poetry There 
are notable exceptions, but they serve to strengthen the mam 
impression In Moments of Vtston, for mstance, there occurs 
the lync Near Lamvet, 1S72, which is the most uniformally 
poetic of all his short poems A tired woman leans for a 
moment against a ' stunted handpost and her outstretched 
fipins make her look ' m this dim-lit cease of day ’ like a woman 
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crucified As an incident robbed of its poetical expression the 
poem might seem tnvial, but the poetical transcnption elevates 
it mto a sjmibol of human suffenng, a moment m experience 
whose associations are mdefinitely vanous 

In vocabulary, too, Hardy is individual he has re-valued 
words for himself, but his selection adds no sudden revelation 
of verbal beauty to his poetry Strange words intrude signi- 
ficantly, but frequently with harshness He has in store a 
considerable heap of words learned m his profession as architect 
and builder, and they are emptied sometimes a httle mdis- 
cnmmately into his poetrj^ His finest effects are often obtamed 
through speciahzed knowledge, his intimacy with the Wessex 
country, its contours, and the habits of its men and women 
But this speciahzed knowledge rests on a generous humamty, 
while the architectural vocabulary has the same mcongruity 
as Browrang’s casual allusions to unfamdiar names and events 
Words such as ‘ adze ', ‘ cusp ’, ‘ ogee ’, though most of them 
have been used m poetry before, are employed by Hardy in a 
way that holds up the mmd and disturbs appreciation Apart 
from this architectural vocabulary one finds other groups of 
hard, unusual words m Hardy’s poetry Such words as ‘ lewth ’, 
' leases ' dumble-dores ‘ spuds ’, ' cit ’, ' wanzmg ’, and 
many others Some of these anse from an attempt based on 
his interest in WiUiam Barnes to mtroduce a dialect word into 
a poem whose basis is standard Enghsh , they re-affirm Hardy’s 
-behef that common words can settle mto a poem without 
mcongruity Like Coleridge, he does not object to ' bucket ’ 
as a umt in his poetical vocabulary, but he is less careful than 
Colendge m fintog for such words their appropnate setting 
Despite the occasional use of strange, imexpected words the 
, basis of Hardy’s poems is a simple vocabulary , poetic diction, 
m its more rhetoncal and decorative phases, he consaously 
avoids The total effect of his vocabulary is that of expressive- 
ness and digmty without sensuous beauty His vocabulary is, 
m one instance, impelled by the requirements of an espenence 
that is new to poetry He sees man frequently as a determimst 
sees him, the helpless plajdhmg of forces outside himself To 
express this view of the world poetically Hardy is forced to 
use words such as ‘ automaton ‘ foresightlessness ‘ mechan- 
ize ', ‘ fantocme ’. ‘ artistnes m Circumstance ’, ‘ ]unctiv| 
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law ’ These words are not new m themselves, but their 
apphcation \o human hfe suggests new angles of vision In 
thus separatmg himself in form, vocabulary, and thought from 
his contemporanes he gains contact with the metaphysical poets 
whose work, particularly that of Donne, he so much adimred ® 
In estimatmg the contents of Hardy’s poetry it is difficult 
to forget his achievement m prose he forces the recollection 
at tunes by givmg lyncal expression to isolated madents from 
the novels His prose method relies upon the slow and archi- 
tectomc mampulation of detail, until each fresh mcident is 
seen with a nchly associated background This elevates even 
the sordid scenes in the novels, endowmg them vith the large 
vision associated with epic narration Poetically it is only in 
The Dynasts that Hardy has achieved a similar eftect The 
shprt poems suggest the absence of these large quahties , VMth 
them the mean mcident remains, despite vivid portrayal, a 
mean mcident and nothing more This effect is emphasized 
m that many of the poems are stark transcnpts of human 
experience m moments when passion, or jealousy, or the irony 
of circumstance reflects unreheved the gnmness of life So 
Sequent are these poems tha^there a^es from Hardy’s poetry 
a permapp^nt imag e of human frustration a man and a w oman 
are thrown together by the irony of circumstance and from 
their umon arises a moment of passion which they call love, 
only to discover that its aftermath is a dreary record of semb- 
lance and deceit ® The mood vanes but the theme is the same , 
m In the Days of the Crinoline the deception resolves itself mto 
comedy, while m The Dud it results m tragic consequences , 
yet both are illustrations of human deceit Hardy has justified 
this concentration on the drab motives of men and women m 
two ways He asserts, m the preface to Poems of the Past and 
the Present. ‘ Unadjusted unpressions have them value, and, the 
road to a true philosophy of life seems to be m humbly recordmg 
diverse readmgs of its phenomena as they are forced upon us 
by chance aqd change ’ ) This is an assertion that the poet 
must accept isolated appearances aS they come mto his con- 
sciousness, restmg content that the aspects of life which he 
perceives are part of some imperceived imity In the Apology 
jmefaced to Late Lyrics and Earlier he states a second justifi- 
ucation, more didactic m its mtention ‘ Let me repeat what 
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I printed in this relation more than twenty years g,go, and 
wrote much earher, in a poem entitled " In Tenebns ” 

If way to the Better there be, it exacts a full look at the Worst — 

that IS to say, by the exploration of reality and its frank 
recogmtion stage by stage along the survey, with an eye to 
the best consummataon possible bnefly, evolutionary mehor- 
ism ’ The explanation is mtellectually permissible, while it 
does not serve to lift the cloud that overhangs this large section 
of his poetical work Yet the true position of Hardy m these 
lyncs of human inadequacy can only be estimated histoncally 
They are m part a protest agamst the idealization of love m 
the poetry surroundmg him, from Browmng’s conception that 
love IS the centre of successful human activity, to Rossetti’s 
apotheosis of the earthly Eros Read with these poems as a 
background Hardy’s short lyncs, economical m phrase and 
pungent m the expression of their dark realism, recall the poetry 
of the century to moods m hfe which it had forgotten 

Hardy’s poetry m the dramatic l3ncs is not, however, 
confined to the depiction of the mere baseness of humanity 
The perception of cruelty is strangely mmgled with compassion; 
and from this umon of pity and seventy he denves his strongest 
poetic mtuitions It is as if he were some traveller to earth, 
who had explored human life and, findmg it ‘flat and un- 
profitable ’, had at the same time discovered that the fault lay 
in the necessity of outward events rather than with the human 
creatures themselves So he turns from condemrang the 
system to caress the human children m their weanness and 
to comfort them His philosophy absolves his pity from senti-, 
mentahty and his pity absolves his philosophy from cymcal 
mdifference This mood of compassion colours and modifies 
many of his poems, more particularly those*' which approach 
ballad form , it hghtens the gloom of A Tram^w Oman’s 
Tragedy , it mmgles with irony m The Rival 

The poems already discussed are those which reveal Hardy 
uang poetic form for psychological exploration They are, 
despite the limitations already suggested, the most notable 
element m his verse achievement His patience m the analysis 
of human motive and his revelation of mtncate moods of 
passion sustam mterest, even when that mterest is not poetic. 
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Next in jjnportance to this psychological group are the poems 
which display a metaphysical bias Hardy suggests that we 
should not extract from his portrayal of 'varymg moods a 
metaphysical system, and label it as his own He reaffirms 
this warmng m uncompromismg form m the preface to his last 
volume, Wi.nter Words ‘ I also repeat what I have often 
stated on such occasions, that no harmomous philosophj/ is 
attempted in these pages — or m any bygone pages of mme, for 
that matter ’ Yet however cautiously we proceed it is impos- 
sible not to detect within a large number of verses a similanty 
of attitude, a permanent angle of vision colounng expenence 
ever with the same shades of behef The most persistent mood 
is a consciousness of the purposelessness of hfe, the irremediable 
disorder of the cosmos Its keenest expression can be found 
in Nature's QuesUomng 

Has some Vast Imbecility 
Mighty to build and blend 
But impotent to tend. 

Framed us in jest and left us no\\ to hazardry ^ 

Or come we of an Automaton 
Unconscious of our pams ^ 

Or are we hve remams 

Of Godhead dymg downwards bram and eye now gone '> 

Such a mood is important not less for the thought it contams 
than in the degree to which the thought has been transferred 
into poetic reality Professor Lascelles Ab ercromb ie has 
commented judiciously on this poem, and on its contact with 
a conception of Hardy’s metaphysic ' The notion is one 
of those inventions in artistic metaphysic which can do without, 
and even go against, the approval of reason, because they 
excite m us the sense of vague, notorious feeling finally reduced 
to vivid and umque form ’ ^ 

Despite the general umformity of these metaphysical poems 
they possess a variety of mood A Meeting with Despair 
suggests a fieetmg renunciation of his despair 

Then bitter self-reproaches as I stood 
I dealt me silently 
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As one perverse misrepresenting Good 
In graceless mntmy 

Yet the whole intent of the poem is to emphasize that this 
self-reproach was momentary and unjustified Very rarely 
there mtrudes a mood of joy 

Let me enjoy the earth no less 
Because the all-enactmg Might 
That fashioned forth its loveliness 
Had other aims than my dehght 

Even here we are made to feel the impermanence of this forced 
elation In The Mother Mourns, the Earth condemns the 
development of assertive, conscious thought in man She 
prefers the days when he saw the sun as a ‘ Sanct shape ’ and 
the ‘ moon as the Night-Queen ’ , resignation rather than 
bitterness is the govemmg mood Very different is New Year’s 
Eve, a poem expressive of God’s confessed purposelessness m 
relationship to his creation , here Hardy voices the bitter 
resentment of some trapped creature watchmg its tormentor 
Examples could be multiphed to show that the mood and even 
the thought changes, but somethmg deeper than these remains 
It IS as if creatures with different shapes came out of a fog 
and proclaimed separate identity for their varying forms, and 
we who watched confessed that the fog itself was far more 
important and impressive 

In certain poems, mainly later ones. Hardy gives mfrequent 
expression to a more positive philosophy than can be found 
m any of the above pieces A tentative persuasion, that 
‘ evolutionary mehonsm ’ may possibly effect progress, pos- 
sesses him It may be that this, too, is nothmg more than a 
mood If so, it IS a mood which returns frequently mto his 
consaousness, and gives him mtmtions of a positive faith based 
on evolutionary conceptions One of the keenest expressions 
of this attitude is m the poem In a Museum 

I 

Here’s the mould of a musical bird long passed from light, 
Which over the earth before man came was wmgmg , 

There’s a contralto voice I heard last night. 

That lodges m me still with its sweet smgmg 
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II 

Such a \iream is Tune that the coo of this ancient bird 
Has perished not but is blent or will be blending 
Mid visionless wilds of space with the \oice that I heard 
In the fuU-fugued song of the uni\erse unending 

When all Hardy's metaph3^sical poems hat e been gathered 
together the group still has less impressiveness than the simple, 
terse lyncs and ballads of human expenence , yet in these 
philosophical poems he approaches that central debate of his 
century, the adjustment of the individual's hfe to that of the 
universe in the terms of faith He has abandoned Chnstian 
cosmology he sees the world as the scientists see it , he has 
embraced scepticism without that spiritual nostalgia for earher 
faiths which saddens some of the Great Victonans It is 
unnecessary to seek m Schopenhauer or elsewhere for the 
origins of his conceptions, for they possess neither finaht> nor 
close philosophic discipline They are mtuitions such as sensx- 
tive minds of the period must frequently have possessed The 
sole difference is that Hardy found in these intuitions sources 
of suggestion for which he contrived to discover poetic language 
Hardy's poems on war form a convement link between his 
short poems and The Dynasts Three mam groups of poems 
appear verses on the Boer War and the European War 
(1914-1918) and ballads and poems on the Napoleonic War 
The governing mood behmd the two groups is different Hardy 
sees clearly the pain and waste of modem warfare , he reviews 
it in terms of realism The Napoleomc stmggle, despite all 
recognition of distressing aspects, leaves a residuum of romance 
in his mind Poems of the Past and the Present opens with an 
interesting collection of Boer War poems, but they are all 
poems from which the sense of glory and glamour has disap- 
peared He summarizes the mood of all these poems in a 
concluding 15^10, The Sick Battle-God^ m which he describes the 
gradual dethronmg of Mars, the warlike spirit 

In days when men found joy m war, 

A God of Battles sped each mortal jar , 

The peoples pledged him heart and hand. 

From Israel’s land to isles afar 
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Yet wars arise though zest grows cold , 

Wherefore, at times as if m ancient mould 
He looms bepatched with paint and lath 
But never hath he seemed the old ’ 

Let men rejoice, let men deplore 
The lund Deity of heretofore 

Succumbs to one of saner nod 
The Battle-god is god no more 

For the European War of 1914-1918 he speaks with greater 
emphasis In the Poems of War and Patriotism he confesses 
a behef m the justice of England’s cause {England to Germany 
in 1914), and appeals to America for Belgium (1914) , but 
later he commemorates the personal and human aspects of war, 
the tragedy of the common man that hes deeper than the 
pohcies of the nations He remembers m The Pity of It the 
common Imeage of the Enghsh and German peoples and sets 
his curse on those who have put them asunder His song m 
honour of the soldier was sung early (September 1914) and 
memorably 

What of the faith and fire within us 
Men who march away 
Ere the bam-cocks say 
Night IS growing gray, 

Leavmg all that here can wm us 
What of the faith and fire within us 
Men who march away 

Such IS his tnbute to humamty that goes bravely to war, but 
the ughness and waste of the conflict remam longest m his 
mmd In Then and Now he considers the different forms of 
warfare, from the time of chivalry to the present day, and_he 
sees honour and cleanhness djnng out, to be replaced by 
uniUummed cruelty 

The Napoleomc struggle aroused him to very different verse 
We have already seen how that story penetrated deeply mto 
his mmd it was his boyhood readmg , out of it grew m prose 
The Trumpet Major and m verse The Dynasts It is not strange 
that he should reflect on it frequently m his Ijncal verse In 
The Ala»m he remmds us m the sub-title (/» memory of one 
of the writer’s family who was a volunteer during the War with 
Napoleon) that he had close, personal contacts with the struggle 
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The ballacL form dominates his treatment of the Napoleonic 
theme typical of his method are, ValenctenneSf Leipzig, The 
Peasant's Confession, The Dance at the Phoenix, The Bridge of 
Lodi, and One We Knew It is not that he is bhnd to the 
cruelty of the Napoleonic Wars but that the incidents he 
records glow in his mind as they might m the reminiscences of 
some old soldier Most of these poems are earher than The 
Dynasts, and they serve to show his many associations with 
Napoleomc legend before his imagination realized fully the 
imphcations of Napoleon's career 

The Dynasts, which Hardy completed in September 1907, is 
one of the ambitious poetical achievements of the penod He 
transfers mto it all that impressive accumulation of detail 
which is the distinguishing charactenstic of his prose work 
The imagination is conquered by a sense of mass, co-ordinated 
to make one coherent impression The v^ork conforms to no 
recognized hterary form Hardy himse lf de s cnbes it as * an 
epic-drama of the war with Nap oleon, in three parts, nineteen 
acts, and on e hund red and thirty scenes ’ This vast matenal 
IS organized into sever^ types of action The mam movement 
consists of human scenes expressed m dramatic blank verse, 
depicting crucial moments in the ten years that precede 
Waterloo These are connected by prose scenes, mainly 
descriptive of large movements that cannot be dramatically 
portrayed Further, colloquies of phantom spirits m the Over- 
world, expressed in strophic stanzas, occur at intervals in the 
drama It is small wonder that Hardy felt that the piece was 
intended ' su^jplyjfor mental jgerformance ' The human scenes 
are those most closely parallel to the work of earher writers 
If they stood alone they would have the appearance of a 
pre-Elizabethan chronicle play They have the same wealth 
of character and diffusion pi scene_a_s in the !^ghsh Shake- 
spearian chronicles, where the_ac±ioiiJseems too great for full 
emph^is_(mjLny_mdividuar character Man is seen only in 
relationship to incident, and umty is sought in some abstract 
conception that summarizes the purport of the vanegated 
movement of men and events Yet from the complexity of 
action and character Hardy contnves to give a detailed presen- 
tation of Napoleon The iyncism and the powerful gesture of 
the single hne, which give Shakespearian blank verse so much 
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of its individuality, are absent Examined passage by passage, 
the blank verse has a frequent flatness, and a seventy that is 
almost drab, but the appropnateness of each speech and the 
dramatic rightness of the scenes give the whole a noble strength 

Hardy was not content to wnte a chromcle play He sought 
devices which would give the work a more coherent structure 
and a philosophical bias The prose ‘ Dumb-Shows ’ which 
frequently divide the human dramatic scenes have a more 
important mfluence here than has been usually allowed They 
serve, obviously, to umte the human action, but, more than 
this, they give us the physical standpoint from which we are 
to view the whole The foUowmg is a typical passage of the 
prose m the ' Dumb-Shows ' ‘ A view of the country from 

mid-air, at a point south of the River Inn, which is seen as a 
silver thread, windmg northward between its junction with the 
Salza and the Danube, and forming the boundaries of the two 
countnes The Danube shows itself as a cnnkled satm nband, 
stretchmg from left to nght m the far background of the 
picture, the Iim discharging its waters into the larger river 
A vast Austnan army creeps duHy along the mid-distance, in 
the form of detached masses and columns of a whitish cast 
The columns msensibly draw nearer to each other, and are 
seen to be convergmg from the east upon the banks of the Iim 
aforesaid ’ The scene is viewed from above, at a distance from 
the human participants, and the spectator is made thus to feel 
that the mdividuals are but the rmnute puppets m some cosmic 
movement In this way the Dumb-Show prepares the reader 
for the spiritual values of the epic-drama and for the scenes 
m the Overworld 

The figures in the Overworld are descnbed by Hardy m his 
preface as ‘ supematuraJ ^ectators of the terrestnal action, 
certam impersonated abi^actions or InteUigences, called 
Spmts ’ They are divided Into two mam groups The Spint 
of Pities ' approximates to the Umver^al Sympathy of human 
nature — ^the spectator ideahzed ’, and the cognate spirits, 
Iromc, Smister, emphasize moods m which human expenence 
may be viewed The Spint of the Years, m Hardy’s own 
phrase, ‘ approximates to the passionless Insight of the Ages ’ 
Not only do these spmts comment on the action, but they are 
allowed at times to assume human form and mmgle with the 
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htunan scSne The Spmt of Rumour enters the House of a 
Lady of Quahty m London and disturbs the company by his 
whispers , Pities whispers admomtions mto the ear of Napoleon 
as he IS crowned Kmg of Italy, while Pities and the Spmt of 
the Years, m the form of sea-birds, influence Villeneuve m the 
crucial hours of his life It is m the Overworld discussions, 
however, that the Spirits make their mam effect Hardy 
suggests that they are a modem counterpart for epic machmery 
and that ‘ their doctrmes are but tentative, and are advanced 
•with httle eye to a systematized philosophy warranted to lift 
“ the burthen of the mystery ” of this umnteUigible world ’ 
Whatever may have been his mitial purpose the O^erworld 
does impose a closely defined mterpretation upon the human 
action 

Such IS the form of the work , its strength hes in the variety 
of the human scenes, and the close grasp on dramatic appro- 
pnateness that Hardy retams throughout We see passengers 
m a Wessex coach quarreltmg over England’s war pohcy , 
Shendan speakmg m the Old House of Commons , George III 
recei'vmg Pitt amid the leisure of his Weymouth distractions , 
Napoleon and Josephine , the death of Sir John Moore , the 
woomg of Mana Louisa , and the httle boy who can prove 
that ‘ Mr Pitt killed Uncle John’s parrot ’ , and so to the 
rlimay of Waterloo Retammg closely the outlme of histoncal 
fact, Hardy has wrought from the Napoleomc story its nch 
human and dramatic possibihties Only once does he turn 
from the press of men m events to dwell caressingly "with an 
mdi'vidual The death of Nelson so delays him and m conse- 
quence produces the drama’s most lyncal passage of blank 
verse Nelson, as he dies, has asked Hardy, the Wessex 
captam, what he is thinking of, and Hardy rephes 

Thoughts all confused, ruy lord — ^their needs on deck 
Your own sad state, and your urnivaHed past , 

Mixed up with flashes of old things afar — 

Old things at home, down Wessex way. 

In the snug village under Blackdon HiU 

Where I was bom The tumbling stream, the garden 

The placid look of the grey dial there 

Markmg unconsciously this bloody hour 

And the red apples on my father*s trees. 

Just now full npe 
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It would seem that Hardy revenged upon himself thft moment 
of excessive concern at Nelson’s death, for later he makes 
Nelson’s body the cause of one of the few grotesque scenes in 
the drama An old boatman is made to recount how Nelson 
was brought home ‘in a cask of spemts But what 
happened was this They were a Iqpg time coming, owmg to 
contrary wmds, and the Victory bemg httle more than a wreck 
And grog ran short, because they’d used near all they had to 
peckle his body m So — ^they broached the Adm’l the 
plain calendar of it is, that when he came to be unhooped, it 
was found that the crew had drunk him dry ’ The scene is 
one of the strange, gothic elements m The Dynasts, an mcident 
that only the Spint Iromc can mterpret 
When all comment on detail has been made, the vast 
impression of the whole work returns to capture the mmd 
The scientists have envisioned a larger cosmos smce Milton 
wrote Paradise Lost and Hardy is alone among the modem 
poets in attemptmg to capture these illimitable elements mto 
imagmative form This panoramic show, ‘ a spectacle m the 
likeness of a drama ’ mtended only for mental performance, 
rises m its umty to give an impression of strength which is 
absent from the smgle scenes considered m isolation This 
quality gives to the work, apart from its novelty of form, a 
classical structure, an economy m the parts ansmg from their 
due subordmation to a umty m design The same architectonic 
control as gives to the novels their sombre strength pervades 
this epic-drama, though the canvas is here more extended 
The underl3rmg values are the same as those found m the 
novels, and in many of the short poems They accumulate 
mto a view of life, emotional and mtmtive, without the logical 
clanty or argued consistency of a philosophy Over human 
hfe there hangs a malignant destmy which leads all human 
endeavour to frustration and cruelty In the midst of this 
calamity there remams a spectator piteous and deeply affected 
but impotent to assist The mtellect suggests at tunes that 
gradually this tragedy may be alleviated, but the suggestion 
is only momentary and finds no confirmation m events It is 
with such a momentary relaxation mto optimism that The 
Dynasts closes 
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But — a stimng thrills the air 
Like to sounds of jo> ance there 
That the rages 
Of the ages 

Shall be cancelled, and dehverance offered from the darts that were 
Consciousness the Will mformmg till It fashion all things fair ! 

Hardy’s one other adventure into poetic drama is of a much 
more modest type The Famous Tragedy of the Queen of 
Cornwall (1924) is his version of the Tristram and Iseult story 
' arranged as a play for mummers ’ His intention in this 
drama ^ was to preserve, as in classical drama, the unities and 
a Chorus, named The Chanters He demands at the same time 
a hcence to modify the legend The resulting play is slight 
and unsatisfactory He has completely perverted the values 
of the traditional Tnstram and Iseult story and has had nothing 
to substitute for the loss of its grace and lovehness His play 
ends by the kmg stabbmg Tnstram and Queen Iseult stabbing 
the kmg The Queen rushes out and promises to commit 
suicide Hardy, in reducmg the legend, has made it a meaner 
thing, nor does his model of a mummer’s play, despite his 
citation of classical parallels, allow for any adequate develop- 
ment of character or dramatic conflict Having made the 
cosmos his stage in The Dyjiasts, he chose here to work with 
puppets, and the effect is not equally satisfying The mterest 
in the play can only remain an mterest m experiment it is 
elsewhere that one must look for his individual contnbution 
to nmeteenth-century poetry 


I Biographical matenal is still (1932) limited The official account 
IS by Thomas Hardy’s widow. The Early Life (1928) and The Later 
Years (1930} , there are numerous cntic^ studies most of which deal 
with Hardy as a novehst The Art of Thomas Hardy {1894) by Lionel 
Johnson, has, m the 1923 edition a chapter on the poetry by J E 
Barton and a bibhography by John Lane , m Thomas Hardy (1912) 
Lascelies Abercrombie deals fully with the poetry up to that date 
there are other studies by H H Child (193^^) » H C Dufffn (1921) , 
Arthur S3mions (1927}, and by S C Chew (New York, 1928) , for the 
bibliography see also The Bibhography of Thomas Hardy 
A P Webb (1916) Aspects of Hardy s work are considered also m 
Thomas Hardy's Wessex, Harman Lee (revised ed 1925) » '^he Land- 
scape of Thomas Hardy, Donald Maxwell (1928) , Thomas Hardy, A S 
MacDowall (1931) 
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2 See Arthur Symons, loc cit in i 

3 See Le couple humain dans I oeuvre de Thomas Hardy, P d’Exideud 
{1928) 

4 Loc cit in I 

5 See the letter to H H Child, quoted, The LaUr Years (loc cit i) 
P 235 



CHAPTER IX 


JAMES THOMSON 

J AMES THOMSON (1834-1882),^ popularly known as the 
poet of one poem, The City of Dreadful Ntght, presents 
a record of half-frustrated poetic expression, with moments 
of dark splendour, ansing from a hfe dominated by misfortune 
He was bom at Port Glasgow m 1834 His mother died when 
he was six, and from her close evangehcahsm he was later to 
revolt His father was a sailor stricken with paralysis, and 
some of Thomson’s unstable characteristics have been traced 
■to his influence Thomson was found sufiicient schoohng to 
quahfy him for an army-schoolmastership, and from 1S54-1S62 
he served m army schools m Ireland and England Like 
Leopardi, who influenced his poetry, he loved unsuccessfully , 
the one woman to whom he was deeply attached died m 1853, 
and in the most ambitious of his prose essays, A Lady ofSorroue, 
he has commemorated the attachment m language influenced 
by De Qumcey His years as a schoolmaster were the most 
untroubled in his Me He had worked to gain a knowledge of 
Italian, French, and German, and had read widely m English 
hterature It was then that poetry began, and as yet the 
poverty and self-inflicted distress of the later years had not 
mastered him He was dismissed from his post m 1862 for a 
breach of disciphne which appears to have been of a vernal 
character In his early days as a teacher he had met, at Cork, 
Charles Bradlaugh, the rationalist pohtiaan who earned his 
atheism so aggressively mto English pubhc life His influence 
on Thomson was profound, and it was to Bradlaugh that he 
turned after his dismissal Bradlaugh found him work on his 
paper. The Nahonal Reformer, and from 1862—1874 Thomson 
wrote regularly for the rationalist press His satiric prose in 
such pieces as The Story of a Famous Old Jewish Firm,^ has an 
assaulting power the work that Swift nught have produced 
had he been an atheist and not a Christian Unfortunately his 
rationalist associations and his poverty barred him from the 
soaety and the hterary journals where his poetical work might 
have found acceptance His mterests remained wide the 
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imtials ‘ B V ' (‘ Bysshe Vanohs ’), under which p.e wrote, 
showed his admiration for Shelley and Novalis, while his prose 
essays mark his retention of wide hterary enthusiasm and 
discnmmation ® Yet rationahst thought was defimtely pene- 
tratmg his outlook, and exercismg a developmg mfluence on 
his creative work Apart from one visit to Colorado and 
another to Spam, a garret m London was the centre of the rest 
of his hfe, and the dim gas-ht streets of London appear fre- 
quently m his poetry Melancholy possessed hun with the 
strength of physical disease, and he grew mto a habit of 
dnnkmg which his will was powerless to control It was 
towards the close of this penod that The City of Dr ec^ul Night 
appeared m The National Reformer, March-May 1874 

In 1875 Thomson quarrelled with Bradlaugh, and his 
assoaation with The National Reformer ceased He struggled 
to gam other journalism, and some of his work appeared m that 
most curious Victonan penodical Cope’s Tobacco Plant, m 
which a Liverpool firm advertised its tobacco by prmtmg 
reputable hterature These were temporary exploits, and 
Thomson’s condition was frequently not far from destitution 
He had the good fortune to gam the friendship of Bertram 
DobeU, bookseller and pubhsher, who arranged for the appear- 
ance of his first volume of verse. The City of Dreadful Night 
and other Poems, m 1880 The title poem had already gamed 
the attention of George Ehot, Meredith and Phihp Bourke 
Marston, and the volume was m every way successful Later 
m the same year (1880) appeared a second volume, Vane’s 
Story, Weddah and Om-el-Bonain and other Poems Recogmtion 
had come at last, and had Thomson a settled health or tem- 
perate habits he could have developed the opening offered him 
m penodicals such as The Fortnightly and The Cornhill But 
dipsomama possessed him, until even his fnends found difficulty 
m associatmg with him He died m 1882 m Umversity College 
Hospital, where he had been taken by Phihp Bourke Marston 
and other friends After his death a third volume of verse, 
A Voice from the Nile and other Poems (1884), was pubhshed 
with a memoir by Bertram Dobell, and m 1895 the collected 
Poetical Worhs were issued 

Thomson’s poetry was issued m volume form only m the 
last years of his life , some of it had been composed more than 
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twenty years before The order of composition can be generally 
determined by the dates of penodical publication and by 
biographical information, and the development of Thomson's 
mind and creative power can be more clearly perceived once 
the poems are so arranged The first penod m his work dates 
from the middle fifties until his dismissal from the arm}- 
schoolmastership in 1862 He had not yet absorbed atheism 
as a creed he stands as Arnold did m the ‘ valley of the 
shadow of hesitation ' An expression of this spmtual self- 
probmg lies in Suggested hy Matthew Arnold's ' Stanzas from 
the Grande Chartreuse * (1855} , poetically the piece is fiat, but 
It shows Thomson tom between the faith of his childhood and 
a belief that Christianity is 

a mighty Creed out\\om — 

Its spirit fading from the earth 

If Suggested is an attempt to express his early position intel- 
lectually, A Recusant (1858) forms, again under Arnold's 
infiuence, an emotional approach to the same dilemma 

The Church stands there beyond the orchard-blooms 
How yearmngly I gaze upon its spire * 

Lifted mystenous through the twihght glooms 
Dissolving in the sunset s golden fire 
Or dim as slender incense morn by mom 
Ascending to the blue and open sky 
For ever when my heart feels most forlorn 
It murmurs to me with a weary sigh. 

How sweet to enter in, to kneel and pray 
With all the others whom we love so well * 

All disbehef and doubt might pass away. 

All peace float to us with its Sabbath bell 
Conscience rephes. There is but one good rest. 

Whose head is pillowed upon Truth s pure breast 

Apart from the poems which express this central approach 
to faith, he wrote withm this penod a number of lyncs, vaned 
in mood, and frequently of distmct accomphshment Among 
them IS Withered Leaves (1857), an epitaph, possessing more 
technical virtuosity than he usually displays 

Let the roses he, dear, 

I-et them lie , 
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They are all thrown by, dear. 

All thrown by 

What should they do now but quickly die ? 

One poem m this first penod. The Doom of a City (1857), P^e- 
shadows much in Thomson’s later work The poem opens with 
a voyage in a boat, which has suggestions of Alastor, to a city 
of stone people, a notion denved directly from The Arabian 
Nights * These elements are harnessed somewhat incon- 
gruously to a Judgment scene followed finally by an account 
of the return voyage Thomson was conscious that he had not 
succeeded in mducmg umty upon his diverse thought and 
matenal , m a manuscript note he wrote, ‘ I call it a Fantasia, 
because (lackmg the knowledge and power to deal with the 
theme in its epical mtegnty) I made it but an episode m a 
human life ’ ® This self-cntiasm must be accepted and it 
needs emphasis His theme belongs distinctly to his earher 
penod , the recognition of a Providence has not been rejected 
and even a faith m human amehoration is expressed Loose- 
ness of poetic form and imevenness of thought both detract 
from the ment of the piece, yet certam charactenstics of his 
poetical work first appear here One notices that, despite his 
failure m the work as a whole, he has scattered through its 
diverse parts bnlhant smgle fines and short passages of descnp- 
tive strength Such is the picture of a city of stone, and such 
IS the foUowmg simile aromd which chugs an element of 
personal pathos 

As one who m the monung-shme 

Reels homewaxd, shameful, wan, adust 
From orgies wild with fiery wme 
And reckless sm amd brutish lust 
And sees a doorway open wide 
And then the grand Cathedral space 
And humes in to crouch and hide 
His trembling frame, his branded face 

Yet he is capable of destro3nng his strongest passage by some 
gffiture of crudity, that would have led the reviewers of the 
romantic penod to dub him a ‘ cockney-athwst ' Apart from 
developmg charactenstics of style, the poem possesses the 
peculiar image which moves in and out of his later poetry and 
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dwells m* The City of Dreadful NtgM a single man alone m a 
city at mght where darkness is broken only by the gas-hghts 
and silence is not broken at all 


I paced through desert streets, beneath the gleam 
Of lamps that ht my trembhng life alone 

So emerges the symbol m which Thomson endeavours to 
express imagmatively his spintual lonehness and melancholy 
The second poetic penod (1860-1874) is roughly contem- 
poraneous with his employment by Bradlaugh on The National 
Reformer (1862-1874) Though this penod culmmates with 
The City of Dreadful NtgM much of the work withm it is of 
a very different character Sunday at Hampstead (1863) and 
Sunday up the River (1865) are poems of the cockney-worker 
at rest The earlier piece has memones of Heine, a number of 
whose poems Thomson translated and whose influence on his 
work IS marked The hohday mood of the later piece is 
mterrupted with histoncal discourses Both poems have an 
individual atmosphere, the country near the gas-ht streets, 
the love-makmg of the worker at rest The occasional cockney- 
isms merely help to define the frohc mood of the poems The 
detachment of these poems from atheistical discourse is retained 
in The Naked Goddess (1866) and Weddah and Om-el Bonain 
(1868), two of his most secure poems, which suggest that he 
possessed elements of suppressed romanticism The Naked 
Goddess is an allegory of pagan beauty transcendmg the sombre, 
furtive ways of priest and philosopher In couplets of a mainly 
trochaic movement he has maintained his theme with even 
power , he has consohdated the elements of fable, satire, and 
description mto one impressive whole A larger work, no less 
adequately performed, is Weddah and Om-d Bonain The 
story IS expanded, m ottava rima, from a bnef prose mci- 
dent m Stendhal’s De I’ Amour, and shows an unusual control 
of narrative It has the same range of ambition as Keats’s 
Isabella , decorative elements enter without corruptmg the 
development, and the memory left from the poem hes not 
merely m mcident but m a piteous image of beauty’s unfair 
struggle with power Meredith’s comment is memorable 
‘ (The poem) stands to withess what great thirds he would 
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have done m the exhibition of nobihty at war with efvtl tradi- 
tions ’ These poems show clearly that Thomson had wider 
potentiahties than his actual achievement might suggest The 
dark melancholy that dwelt withm him gradually reduced all 
promise of colour and variety to its own sombre mood 
Two poems emerge in these years, personal m character, and 
anticipatory of The City of Dreadful Night To Our Ladies of 
Death (i86i) and Vane’s Story (1864) The earher poem denves 
from De Qmncey’s Suspina de Profundis, and resolves itself 
into verbal statuary, figurmg Our Lady of Beatitudes, Our 
Lady of Annhilation, and Our Lady of Obhvton In a stanza 
denved from Brownmg’s The Guardian Angd he attains a 
classical restramt and digmty of expression This breaks down 
at the close as a mood of personal suffermg enters m, for with 
Thomson as emotion mcreases, poetic effectiveness dechnes 
The poem marks his first full declaration of pessimism, the 
consciousness of V ultimo inganno della mta which had led him 
to kmship with Leopardi 

Weary of hvmg isolated life 

Weary of hoping hopes for ever vain, 

Weary of struggling in all-stenle strife, 

Weary of thought which maketh nothing plain, 

I dose my eyes and hush my pantmg breath. 

And yearn for Thee, divmely tranquil Death, 

To come and soothe away my bitter pam 

Vane’s Story (1864), a more uneven work, has definitely auto- 
biographical elements The speaker, after a bnef prologue in 
Skeltomcs, narrates how he encounters the vision of his dead 
beloved They speak together, he of his atheism and she of 
her simple, self-consohng faith Abruptly the poem changes 
with the recital of Heme’s Ich bin die Prinzessin Use The lady 
ceases to be a vision, gams defimte human qualities, and goes 
off with the speaker to a workmg men’s ball Here they meet 
Brown and Jones with then rough, enthusiastic pleasure- 
makmg, and so Vane’s dream ends The poem has marked 
defects, mcludmg this lU-contnved transition from fantasy to 
realism Thomson, who knew Brownmg’s work, had a model 
in Christmas Eve and Easter Day for the imion of satire and 
discourse which he wished to convey He failed to make use 
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of it, and his poem is marred with grossness and with sly, 
oghng Imes Thomson admits their presence, but excuses them 
with Heme’s example 

Grossness here indeed is regnant 
But it IS the grossness pregnant 
Heine growled it, ending thus 
His -wild Book of Lazarus 

Again the anti-Chnstian satire lacks dramatic appropnateness , 
the journalist belabouring his opponents has intruded, as in the 
lines on the creation 

He cursed 

The work He thought so good at first 
And surely Earth and Hea\en e\mcc 
That He has done but little since 

Despite these mequahties, the poem possesses autobiographical 
interest, and isolated images and passages have the excellence 
frequently found as a partially compensating element in 
Thomson’s uneven, introspective poems The terror with which 
he recognizes the necessity of accepting this misshapen life is 
expressed m lines reminiscent of Blake 

\s well a thorn might pra> to be 
Transformed into an oli\ e-tree 
As well a weevil might determine 
To grow a farmer hating vermin 

He portrays how in his own life the earlier happiness has been 
overshadowed , melanchoha and mental isolation are poison- 
ing him 

The stream fell stagnant and was soon 
A bloated marsh a pest-lagoon 
The sweet flowers died the noble trees 
Turned black and gaunt anatomies 
The birds all left the saddened air 
To seek some other home as fair 

From 1870-1874 Thomson was engaged on The City of 
Dreadful Night In other poems he is more secure, but here 
more creative, and a strange, distinctive world emerges, a 
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S5nnbol of Despair fashioned only for those who*" know its 
‘ dolorous mysteries ’ Thomson confesses that life is a tortured 
Death-m-Life (the phrase itself he derived from Heine’s 
Confessions) and poetry may give 

some sense of power and passion 
In helpless impotence to try to fashion 
Our woe m hving words howe’er uncouth 

The poem opens with a geographical descnption of the City, 
cunously detailed, as if a metaphysical poet had written it, 
but impressive with ghmpses of waste marshes that shine and 
ghsten m the moon A succession of pictures follows, not 
closely connected, but all displapng scenes m the dread hfe 
of the City These are expressed m vaiymg verse forms, and 
set alternately with them are passages m a seven-lme stanza 
showmg the progress of the speaker Thomson evokes images 
of sombre power to present the gnm pageantry a weary figure 
shows life void of meamng as a watch without hands or marks 
on the dial-face , another appears tortured by his loss of the 
woman who could have given him hope , some of the inhabi- 
tants of the dread City attempt to escape to Hell and find that 
the atizens of the Dreadful City are ‘ shut ahke from Heaven 
and Earth and Hell ’ He emphasizes this mood of despair by 
his portrayal of the Mansion of love that is frustrated, the 
voice of a preacher, the River of the Smcides, the sphinx amid 
shattered statuary, and, as a culmmatmg episode, a verbal 
rendermg of Albrecht Durer’s ' Melencoha ’ Behmd these 
scenes are the recurrent impressions of the speaker, stifled and 
lonely, movmg m silence through the gloom of the gas-lit 
streets 

Although lamps bum along the silent streets , 

Even when moonhght silvers silent squares 
The dark holds countless lanes and close retreats , 

But when the mght its sphereless mantle wears 
The open spaces yawn with gloom ab3rsmal 
The sombre mansions loom immense and dismal. 

The lanes axe black as subterranean lairs 

The mood of despair penetrates deeper than the spintual 
nostalgia of the romantics or the prayer for life’s cessation of 
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Swmbumft’s The Garden of Proserpine Life is here an aching 
and inescapable futility like the maddening 'wakefulness of 
msomma Th6 strength of the poem lies m the imagmati've 
quality that has sustained these dark phantoms ^without 
monotony , and it mcreases m the later sections, so that the 
fallen statuary and the transcript of Durer’s ‘ Melencoha ’ and 
the description of the sphmx are among the most marked and 
mdi’widual passages m the whole of Thomson’s work Despite 
unevenness he has poetic mtegnty, and not infrequently poetic 
power His contacts lay closely with the earher mneteenth 
century discussion of faith and disbehef He cames on that 
theme where Arnold left it, m self-frustratmg doubt He 
penetrates farther than Arnold and arouses from his scepticism 
an image of despair 


1 James Thomson H S Salt (1889) , James Thomson B Dobell 

(1910) , James Thomson sezn Leben und seme Werke J Weissel 
Weiner Beitrage zur enghschen Philologie Bd 24 (1906) \ cntical 

estimate is provided by Edmund Blunden as an introduction to The 
City of Dreadful Night, etc (1932) 

2 Satires and Profanities (1884) 

3 Essays and Phantasies (1881) , Biographical and Critical Essays 
(1896) 

4 The Tale of Zobeide in The Three Calendars Thomson notes the 
source {Collected Works, II, p 443) 

5 Collected Works, II, p 442 



CHAPTER X 


ROBERT BRIDGES AND HIS ASSOCIATES CANON 
DIXON, MARY COLERIDGE, GERARD MANLEY HOP- 
KINS , DIGBY MACKWORTH DOLBEN , ROBERT BRIDGES 

A NUMBER of poets m the later nineteenth century are 
closely associated with Robert Bridges he knew them 
L personally and championed them, sometimes with exces- 
sive zeal Further, they aU possessed an interest m the poetical 
expression of rehgious expenence, which bnngs them mto 
contact with some of the motives of Bndges's own work The 
earhest. Canon Dixon, had been a member with Wilham Moms 
of a group that was mtimately connected with the Pre- 
Raphaehtes Later he removed himself from that allegiance, 
and his poetry, like that of Bndges and of the other wnters m 
this chapter, is marked frequently with a conscious reaction 
from Pre-Raphaehte methods and motives More notable than 
Bndges’s praise of Dixon is his support of D M Dolben and of 
Gerard Manley Hopkins Probably neither of these poets 
would have been known had not Bndges introduced them with 
discreet memoirs to the pubhc 
Digby JMa ckwo rth Dolben (1848-1868), though he lacks the 
force and gemus of HqpEns, yet showed an early, almost 
precocious, talent m verse Bndges, who knew him at Eton 
and was related to him, has pubhshed his poems and portrayed 
his bnef life m a memoir (1911) He presents him as a keenly 
emotional nature, one who could be aroused to passionate 
attachments, whether for fnends, or rehgion, or verse His life 
from his adolescence onwards was do min ated by religious 
enthusiasms Though he did not actually enter the Roman 
Church, his thought from his Eton days onyrards was con- 
tmually turned towards that direction In his poetry he seems 
consaous not only of rehgion and the cloister but of the 
beauties over which Apollo presides So m the dramatic 
monologue From the Clotster, Brother Jerome speaks 


O sunny Athens, home of hfe and love. 
Free joyous life that I may never live. 
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Warm glowmg love that I ma> never kno\^ — 

Home of Apollo, god of poetry 

This conflicting attraction of pagan Greece and Chnstian Rome 
he never completely resolved Possibly had he hved to more 
mature years he might have come to produce very different 
work, but in the record that remains rehgious poetry stands out 
as the strongest element He captures some fragrance of 
Christian medievahsm, and sometimes, as in Homo Facttis E$t, 
dehberately imitates a medieval hymn 

Come to me Belo\ed 
Babe of Bethlehem 
Lay aside Th^ Sceptre 
And Th^ Diadem 

Bridges speaks cautiously of Dolben's talent, possibl}. too 
cautiously, for despite his championship they belonged to 
different schools -^Bridges had a strong classical rectitude in 
his work, while Dolben, even in his rehgious \ erse, is thrusting 
out excessively towards romantic effects This Bridges him- 
self reahzed " Our instinctive attitudes towards poetry were 
very dissimilar, he regarded it from the emotional, and I from 
the artistic side ' Yet Bridges makes it clear that he saw in 
Dolben a potentially rich talent that might, had it developed, 
have made an important contribution to later nineteenth 
century poetry 

Richard Wat^nJDixon ^ (1833-1900) was in the group of 
undergraduates who were associated with Morns and Burne- 
Jones in the days of the ' Brotherhood ' at Oxford Most of 
those young men were destined for the Church Dixon alone 
fulfilled that destiny He held many offices, though he never 
gained the preferment which his friends thought he deserved 
He wrote an elaborate History of the Church of England, the 
mam literary accomphshment of his hfe Poetry was a fitful 
occupation His verse was issued as, Chrisfs Company (1861) , 
St John tn Patmos (1863) , Historical Odes (1864) , Mano 
(1883) , Odes and Eclogues {1884) , Songs and Odes (1896) , 
Last Poems (1905) , Selected Poems (1909) Canon Dixon's 
claims for poetical recogmtion have been ably championed by 
^Robert Bridges and by Mar}' Colendge, though unfortunately 
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Bridges attempts to elevate him by special pleading and the 
unnecessary disparagement of Moms Such was Dixon's way- 
ward occupation with poetry that he never mastered its 
techmcal problems He assumes those privileges of imperfect 
rhyming and stress vanation which the Pre-Raphaelites em- 
ployed, merely to roughnde the difficulties that he encounters 
Four hnes more bleak than those with which his Story of 
Eudocia opens can hardly be imagined 

Theodosius the Roman Emperor, 

Son of Arcadius was named Junior, 

Bemg grandson of Theodosius the Great 
And in weak nonage raised to his estate 

The same technical difficulties crumble and corrupt the verse 
of Mano, an expenment in a terza nma presentation of a tenth 
century theme Dixon cannot, however, be judged from "his 
narrative poetry, though the same deficiencies often intrude to 
mar his lyncs In the following poem, which Mary Colendge 
praised in high terms, one doubts if the mood is helped by the 
persistent imperfection of the rhymes 

The feathers of the willow 
Are half of them grown yellow 
Above the swelhng stream 
And ragged are the bushes 
And rusty now the rushes 
And wild the clouded gleam 

The thistle now is older. 

His stalk begms to moulder, 

His head is white as snow 
The branches all are barer 
The hnnet's song is rarer 
The robm pipeth now 

As Bridges detected, Dixon's poetical work grew better in his 
later penods His early verse has an occasional influence 
denved from Moms m Pre-Raphaehte mood, wrth an exploita- 
tion of a rehgious melanchoha that leaves hfe damp and inert 
This atmosphere is partly reheved, and there is a greater com- 
pensating strength m the St John volume, where the most 
successful poem, St Mary Magdalene, is closely Pre-Raphaehte 
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The volume entitled Histoncal Odes has more vanety the 
historical pieces themselves are ponderous and creaking poems, 
on WeUington (with an abstract but able picture of Waterloo), 
and on Marlborough, but Dixon also wntes dramatically of a 
number of rehgious mcidents Legton, St Thofnas m Indta, 
and the Pre-Raphaehte Joseph of Anmathea and Ntcodemus 
A few l3nics, including The Feathers of the Willow, show more 
colour than the earlier work possessed 
The later Ijmcs were issued privately after a gap of more 
than twenty years They possess an mcreased mastery of 
form, using a classical reserve and formahty mingled with 
some archaism and eccentncity of vocabulary Rehgious 
themes dominate, instructed by a persistent melancholia, yet 
in The Mystery of the Body, Ode on Conflicting Claims, and I 
Rode my Horse to the Hostel Gate, Dixon has explored success- 
fully moods which the technical resources of his earher poetry 
would not have sustained These volumes gam variety of 
theme by Dixon's poems on classical themes — Ulysses and 
Calypso, Mercury to Prometheus, and others , in a genre which 
the nmeteenth century flogged threadbare Dixon contrives an 
mdividuahty by directness and simphcity The most memor- 
able of these later poems is The Fall of the Leaf, a nature study, 
sustained by a melancholic imagery similar to that m his 
contemplative poems, although even here a technical casual- 
ness mars the perfection of effect 

Rise m their place the woods the trees have cast. 

Like earth to earth, their children now they stand 
Above the graves where he their very last 
Each pointing with her empty hand 
And monmmg o'er the russet floor. 

Naked and dispossessed 
The queenly sycamore. 

The linden and the aspen, and the rest 

As a poet Dixon is held captive both by technical wayward- 
ness and limitation of mood When he breaks through his 
depression, to poems of nature and fancy, as m Fallen Ratn, 
or m Ode The Spint Wooed, he h^ a rare gift of phrase and 
imagery It was this element that attracted Bridge, and to 
read Dixon m the few selected passages m Bndges’s pfrface 
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IS to gain the conviction that one is in the presence'of a great 
poet So seldom is this freedom attained that we have to 
search for it m the poems, and as we proceed the growmg 
darknesses gather round He returns frequently to a bleak 
account of the spiritual dilemma under which he suffered 

Here I wander about and here I mournfully ponder 
Weary to me is the sun, weary the coming of mght 
Here is captivity still there would be captivity yonder 
Like to myself are the rest, smitten is all with a bhght 

So Dixon associates himself with that mood of spmtual depres- 
sion, umnstructed by passion or anger, which infects a number 
of nineteenth century poets 

Mary Ehzabeth Coleridge ^.(1861-1007). who had Samuel 
Taylor Colendge among her forebears, published m her life tim e 
but httle poetry, and that under the pseudonym of ' Anodos ’ ^ 
In 1896 Robert Bndges persuaded her to issue a pnvate and 
limited edition of poems. Fancy's Following, and a modified 
form of this collection appeared m 1897 as Fancy’s Guerdon m 
one of EUon Mathews’s Shilling Garland Senes The mam 
collection of her verses was made m 1907,® after her death, by 
Sir Henry Newbolt 

Poetry occupied but a small part of her hfe , she wrote prose 
romances, some of whidi, like The King with Two Faces, 
brought her a wide populanty, and she had many charitable 
and soaal activities There comes through the scanty bio- 
graphical records and there reappears in the poems an impres- 
sion of a vibrant, keenly hvmg personahty Her Letters and 
Dianes show her ansmg from a rehgious atmosphere, and 
poised m deep mterest, before the problems of the modem 
world Her contrastmg mterests are s37mbohzed m her diary 
entry m 1891 , ‘ Ghosts, and a sermon fifty-six mmutes long, all 
m the course of one week ’ She seems, m her earher poems and 
m the letters, to seek the sensuous pageantry of colour and 
form m the hvmg world 

Pour me red wme from out the Vemce flg^sk. 

Pour faster, faster yet * 

The joy of ruby thought I do not ask ^ 

Bid me forget ^ 
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Gradually an inwardness of thought develops, a hesitancy and 
distrust of expenence, and an increased preoccupation with 
rehgion 

Bid me remember O my gracious Lord 

The fiattermg words of love are merely breath ^ 

O not m roses wreathe the shimng s^ord. 

Bid me remember, O my gracious Lord 
The bitter taste of death * 

All her poems are short lyncs, ansmg frequently from some 
suggestion of personal expenence It is difficult without bio- 
graphical matenal to trace these moods separately to their 
sources Her development has some parallel with that of 
Chnstma Rossetti, and the resultant verse is at times similar, 
though Mary Colendge's range is much more confined Both 
sought withm the world, for warmth, colour, and lo\e , both 
withdrew hesitantly towards rehgion The progress is less 
definitely marked m Mary Colendge, and one feels that \\ lUiam 
Johnson Cory, who was her fnend and tutor, may ha\e helped 
her towards the final resolution of this conflict 
Techmcally her work is secure, and here again Cory’s influ- 
ence may be traced Of direct remimscence there is little in 
her work , Robert Bndges compared her poetry to that of 
Heme, but this was merely to suggest her concentration of a 
mood into a short poem with an apparently effortless move- 
ment Certain recumng ^dees generatnces can be traced 
throughout The most remarkable is the mood which gams 
dramatic expression m a story of magic, the pieces such as 
Master and Guest, The Witch, Wilderspin, which have led 
a critic to speak of her as ‘ the tail of the comet, S T C ’ These 
poems, apart from the Pre-Raphaelite influence m Wdderspm, 
seem all compact of ongmahty Alhed to them are a number 
of lyncs, fashiomng out a mood in a more personal manner , 
they mclude the powerful sonnet Imagtnahon (‘ I called you, 
fiery spirits, and ye came ’), and The Other Side of a Mirror, a 
poem suggestive of the Metaphysicals, and expressed wnth great 
verbal cunnmg Many of the l5nics have a less definite back- 
ground, though their movement and expression are often skil- 
fully contrived Such a piece is A Moment 

The clouds had made a cnmsou crown 
Above the mountams high. 
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The stormy snn was gomg down ' 

In a stormy sky 

Why did you let your eyes so rest on me, 

And hold your breath between ? 

In all the ages this can never be 
As if it had not been 

Along with these poems of mood she wntes on mystical and 
rehgious themes, and these become more prevalent m the later 
years Frequently the rehgious theme is given brief poignant 
expression as a simple expenence, as in Depart from me, I know 
thee not, and Thee have I sought, divine Humility 

Mary Colendge was able to reveal only a part of her person- 
ahty m verse , her letters, and her prose work show that 
there was a quiet ironic laughter m her spint which never 
comes through mto her poetry Like many other women of 
her time, and among them Chnstma Rossetti, she had narrow 
opportunities for expenence Such of her life as she could 
convert into poetry she rendered with precision and beauty 
One wonders whether if she had been more deeply distressed, 
with wider clashes of happmess and despair, the resultant yield 
m poetry would have been ncher Contact with Canon Dixon 
may have helped to develop her melanchoha, though she com- 
bated it with a vanety of mood to which Dixon never attained 
All that she wrote leads one to wish that she had wntten 
more There developed m her work poems such as Mother to a 
Baby, simple, hke Blake’s early verse, and yet powerful She 
could, more perhaps than any woman poet of the century, 
concentrate her meamng with epigrammatic precision The 
foUowmg poem is a single thrust unemng and yet controlled 

Forgive ^ O yes ^ how lightly, hghtly said > 

Forget ? No, never, while the ages roU, 

Till God slay o’er agam the undying dead. 

And quite unmake my soul ^ 

fierard M a n le y Hop kins (1844-1889),^ was a poet whose 
place and influence on nineteenth century poetry it will be 
left for the twentieth century to determine Apart from a 
small circle of intimates, which mcluded Coventry Patmore 
and Robert Bndges, his work was hidden away m manuscnpt 
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from most of his contemporanes His poetic remains were 
entrusted to Robert Bndges, who allowed a few of the poems 
to appear m anthologies,® but waited until 1918 for changed 
values m poetry and thought before he launched the complete 
work m volume form The mterest aroused led to the pubhca- 
tion of a Life by Father G F Lahey, and to the separate issue 
of Hopkms’s early poem, A Vision of the Mermaids ® 

The child of a cultured family, Hopkins showed even as a 
schoolboy at Highgate Grammar School an unusual interest m 
study, not unmixed with a certain eccentncity of mood, while 
his rehgious development was influenced by Canon Dixon, then 
a curate at Lambeth and an occasional teacher at Highgate 
Poetry already attracted him, and his early verse shows that 
Spenser and the romantic poets, with Keats dommant, were 
among his enthusiasms In 1862 he won a school prize with a 
poem m couplets on A Vision of the Mermaids His school 
career closed with a BaUiol scholarship His entry into an 
Oxford that was filled with rehgious enthusiasms and contro- 
versies proved a crucial event in his hfe , eighteen years earher 
Newman had entered the Roman Cathohc Church, and the 
repercussions of his conversion were still strongly felt , Pusey 
remained m Oxford, the leader of the Tractanan movement 
and of Anglo-Cathohcism In 1863, when Hopkms entered 
Oxford, Pusey was challengmg the more rational and mtel- 
lectual conceptions of Chnstiamty which were represented by 
Benjamin Jowett, then Professor of Greek Hopkms, already 
endowed with keenly rehgious preoccupations, was affected by 
all three men and by other, more mtimate, religious teachers 
His mnversity career m the schools was bnlhant, but Oxford 
for tmn was an arena m which he had to settle what form of 
faith should gam ascendancy He moved, largely under New- 
man’s influence, from Puseyism to Cathohcism His letters 
show how deeply his conversion affected his whole bemg He 
offended his family , he isolated himself from many Oxford 
personalities whom he reverenced , a deep cicatrice was left 
upon his spmt which could be healed only by a passionate 
attachment to his faith The English convert, particularly in 
the sixties, was conscious that he was m a mmonty , he was 
led by his comparative isolation to a strenuous and fervid 
loyalty to that which he had found For Hopkms, after his 
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Oxford days, religious experience is the one expenence that 
matters He entered the Society of Jesus (1868) and sub- 
ordinated himself passionately to its disciphne Poetry, 
particularly his early romantic exercises, belonged to another 
world, and he burnt much of his early work He was initiated 
mto the Society first at Roehampton and later at Stonyhurst 
Poetry, which he had set aside when he entered the Society 
m 1868, he was fortunately encouraged to recommence His 
mdividual verse, which arose from his faith, and his deep and 
mystical attachment to it, belongs to these later years (1875- 
1889) It can be supplemented by his dianes, which reveal the 
dark and tumultuous movement of his mind m its contem- 
plative and mystical moods He filled a number of appomt- 
ments as he was directed, both as lecturer and teacher In 
1884 he became Professor of Greek m the Cathohc Umversity 
of Ireland Five years later he died of typhoid fever 

Hopkms’s onginahty of mmd is marked on both the form 
and content of his poetry, and it makes the approach to his 
work difficult So Robert Bndges is led to speak of The Wreck 
of the Deutschland as ‘ a great dragon folded m the gate to 
forbid all entrance ' His work is divided abruptly into two 
divisions the early poems up to 1868, and the later verse 
beginning with The Deutschland m 1875 First among the 
early pieces stand the school poems. The Escorial, a clever but 
boyish exercise m Byromc Spensenans and octaves, and the 
much more effective and mature poem m couplets, A Vision 
of the Mermaids (1862) Keats’s influence is marked both in 
the irregulanty of the prosody and m the umon of classical and 
faery elements m the theme But already Hopkms shows his 
power m imagmative epithet, which later grows mto one of his 
marked characteristics Little of his work m this early penod, 
1862-1868, survives Bndges suggests that he was attracted 
by George Herbert, whose influence is retained m his later work 
The poems which remam show what he achieved in traditional 
forms Amongst them is the remarkable Winter with the Gulf- 
^reamP which, touched with memones of the romantic sadness 
that Imgers m Keats’s La Belle Dame sans Merct, conveys 
Hopkins's fresh approach to nature , his capacity of lookmg at 
ordmary objects as if they had never been seen before and 
certainly as if no one had built up a conventional vocabulary 
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^ m which to describe them Such at the close of the poem is his 
impression of a sunset of the mild winter day 

And slendering to his burning nm 

Into the flat blue mist the sun 

Drops out and all our day is done 

Hopkins has himself descnbed his attitude to poetry after 
he had entered the Society of Jesus ‘ I resolved to wnte no 
more, as not belonging to my profession, unless it were by the 
wish of my supenors , so for seven years I wrote nothing but 
two or three httle presentation pieces which occasion called 
for ' ® Though he ceased from writing, he did not cease to think 
about poetry ‘ I had long had haunting my ear the echo of a 
new rhythm ' So that when in the winter of 1875 he is moved by 
the death of five Franciscan nuns on board the ' Deutschland " 
to transfer this rhythm to paper, he writes a poetry which 
has few points of identity with his early work The prosody 
is fresh, the syntax individual, the vocabulary and epithets 
unusual to the point of obscunty All these elements unite 
with an inwardness of thought to give this poem a place apart 
from the work of his contemporaries No one m 1875 was 
writing poetry similar to this found in The Deutschland 

I am soft sift 

In an hourglass — at the wall 
Fast but mine d with a motion, a dnft 
And it crowds and it combs to the fall 
I steady as a water m a well, to a poise, to a pane. 

But roped with, always, all the way down from the tali 
FeUs or flanks of the voel, a vem 
Of the gospel profler, a pressure, a principle, Chnst^s gift 

Such verses, had they been printed, would have been inei^hc- 
able to an audience in the seventies, and it is doubtful whether 
any later audience could have pursued their thought without 
the aid of Tnar gmal comments Yet, hke the metaphysical 
poets who influenced him, he possess^, despite obscunty, a 
keen onginahty, and a smcere poetic purpose, and these positive 
elements have had an influence on later poetry, notably on the 
work of Robert Bndges 

The first unusual element hes m the prosody itself, a matter 
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in which Hopkins was deeply interested He wrote a Preface , 
on Prosody for the manuscnpt collection of his poems It is 
not unmarked by eccentricity, particularly in the intrusion of 
an individual vocabulary, borrowed partly from music Yet 
its central prmciple is clearly enunciated and is alhed to the 
oldest elements m English poetry, the rhjdhm of Anglo-Saxon 
verse and of Piers Plowman Bnefly, Hopkins claims hcence 
to write m Sprung Rh5d;hm, or m feet, m which one accented 
syllable is followed by one or two or three unaccented syllables 
as the poet may consider necessary A hne may thus vary 
from four single accented syllables to sixteen syllables, m which 
four are accented and twelve are unaccented Usually these 
extremes are not used, but var3ung feet are tmited mto a 
rh5dhmical pattern Thus, to quote a smgle example, Hopkms 
allows m his alexandnne soimet on Henry Purcell hues such as. 

Of the outward sentence low lays him, hsted to a heresy, here 

Alhed to this adventure m prosody is his eUiptical use of 
grammatical structure Like Meredith, he finds the relative 
pronoun a troublesome element, and his solution, which some- 
times befogs the reader, is to leave it out altogether Bridges 
has commented on this pecuhanty and on its probable origin 
‘ He needed in his scheme aU his space for his poetical words, 
and he wished those to crowd out every merely grammatical 
colourless or toneless element , and so when he had got into 
the habit of domg without these relative pronouns — ^though 
he must, I suppose, have supphed them m his thought, — ^he 
abuses the hcence beyond precedent, as when he wntes “ O 
Hero savest i ” for “ O Hero that savest i ” ’ » 

He possessed throughout his mature work a desue to remove 
from a poem aU that was dross, all explanatory matter, the 
links and transitions which rob words of that umty of impres- 
sion which a painting or music possesses In his sonnet God's 
Grandeur he writes 

The world is charged with the grandeur of God 

It will flame out, hke shining flrom shook foil 

It is With such sudden glamour that he would endue his poems 
The approach is best descnbed m his own words, and it is not 
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without significance that he reahzes the mixture of oddity in 
his onginahty ' But as air, melody, b what strikes me most 
of all in music, and design m paintmg, so design, pattern, or 
what I am m the habit of caUing tnscape, is what I above all 
aim at in poetry Now it is the virtue of design, pattern or 
inscape to be distinctive, and it is the vice of distmctiveness 
to become queer This vice I cannot have escaped ’ He 
intended his poetry to be read quickly, m the trust that the 
whole wiU reveal any obscunty which the detailed parts may 
possess He used alliteration freely to strike this conception 
of speed and unity, and, as Charles Wilhams has pointed out, 
it IS not the gently luxuriating aUiteration of Swinburne but a 
rush of aUiterative words which, though at first sight they seem 
to have been flung together impulsively, frequently resolved 
themselves mto a keen imaginative expression * These hcences 
seem sometimes mere wantonness, but that Hopkms is con- 
scious of the necessity for restramt can be seen in his remark 
that he hopes to work out towards a ‘ more balanced and 
Miltomc style ’ 

The Wreck of the Deutschland reveals his central position as 
a poet In the first part he explores the distress of a spmt 
recalled by a sudden catastrophe to a realization of God’s 
scourgmg of humamty ‘ Dost thou touch me afresh ' He 
feels the agony of disumty m the Umverse, the soul afflicted by 
God ‘ Thou heardst me truer than tongue confess. Thy terror, 
O Chnst, O God ' For Hopkms the meamng of such suffering 
and the reconcihation to God hes m the contemplation of 
Chnst’s Passion 

Its dates from day 
Of his going m Galilee , 

Warm-laid grave of a womb-life grey 

The second part opens with a swmgemg descnption of the 
storm, concentrating on the bravery of the Nun who cned to 
the ^ black-about air ‘ O Christ, Chnst, come qmckly ' So 
the second part concludes with a resolution of that anguish 
with which the first part opened 

Dame, at our door 

Drowned, and among onr shoals. 

Remember ns m the roads, the heaven-haven of the 
Reward 
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Our king back, oh, upon English souls > 

Let him easier m ns, be a dayspnng to the dimness of us, be a 
cmnson-cresseted east 

More bnghtemng her, rare-dear Bntam, as his reign roUs, 
Pnde, rose pnnce hero of us, high-pnest. 

Our heart’s chanty’s hearth’s fire our thoughts’ chivalry’s throng’s 
Lord 

Contemporary with The Deutschland are a few strangely 
meffectual regular poems, Penmaen Pool, and The Stiver 
Jubilee It IS as if Hopkins, discovenng his own methods m 
poetry, had grown impatient of the more conventional ap- 
proaches, and used them with but indifferent skill He dis- 
covers himself agam m the sonnets of 1877, pieces such as God's 
Grandeur and The Starlight Night , they reveal a poet who sees 
nature and every phenomenon of life as a gift and a glonfication 
of God Such poetry can easily fall into declamation and 
rhetonc Hopkins elevates it by his impetuous epithets, each 
flushed with new colourmg and sent speedmg mto his poem 
Amongst these sonnets is The Windhover (To Christ our Lord), 
which Hopkins himself described as ‘ the best thmg I ever 
wrote ’ This descnptaon of the kestrel’s flight shows the 
virtues gamed from his poetic method without the hcence that 
sometimes disfigures his most unrestrained adventures 

I caught this mommg morning’s mmion king- 
dom of daylight s dauphin, 
dapple-dawn-drawn Falcon m his ndmg 
Of the roUmg level underneath him steady air, and stndmg 
High there, how he rung upon the rem of a wimpling wmg 
In his ecstasy 1 then off off forth on swmg. 

As a skate s heel sweeps smooth on a bow-bend the hurl and 
ghdmg 

Rebuffed the big wmd My heart m hidmg 
Stirred for a bird, — ^the achieve of, the mastery of the thing 

Distress at sea has an unusual attraction to religious minds, 
and m 1878 Hopkins returned to this theme m The Loss of the 
Eurydice He himself confessed to a ‘ kmd of raw nakedness 
and unmitigated violence m this poem ’ The criticism is not 
excessive phrases m the poem recall Cowper’s Loss of the 
Royal George only to reveal Hopkins's diffuseness, while with 
the memories of The Deutschland still in one’s mmd the poem 
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seems to combine pedestnamsm with poetic wantonness The 
rhymes are forced , the phrasmg frequently crude (‘ The Eury- 
dice — ^it concerned thee, O Lord ’), while there is little streng- 
themng element of spintual energy or of sudden imagmative 
msight 

Among Hopkms’s other poems two pieces stand out as 
portrayals of moments m hfe seen as a pnest sees them , they 
combme a dramatic sense of human expenence with that 
sudden insight mto spiritual susceptibihties which was Hop- 
kins’s pecuhar power The Bugler’s First Commumon (1879) 
is a theme full of treachenes , Hopkms avoids them He 
allows the poem to tremble on the edge of the grotesque, and 
when it seems m danger, saves it by some sudden phrase keenly 
conceived Such, too, is his sonnet Felix Randal (1880), which 
descnbes the death of a farrier, ‘ big-boned and hardy-hand- 
som§ ’ There emerges from among the later poems a group of 
sonnets, which explore the same thought as is found m TJit, 
Deutschland, but m a darker, more personal manner The deep 
passion of a soul contending with God has frequently been a 
theme in rehgious confessions , it has seldom gained an expres- 
sion quickened with such poetic power ‘ This tormented 
min d tormenting yet ’ seems at first a strange theme for 
Hopkins who has wntten so well of the miracle of life Yet his 
gloom is not like that of the later nmeteenth-century poets 
who turn from hfe m distaste or wearmess It is a positive and 
impassioned expenence, which can only be identified by those 
who can explore it sjunpathetically m rehgious values, but its 
reality is made certain by the poetic manner in which it is 
revealed So in the sonnet Carrion Comfort 

Not, 1 11 not, camon comfort, Despair not feast on thee 
Not untwist — slack they may be — ^these last strands of man 
In me or, most weary, cry I can no more I can 
Pan something, hope wish day come, not choose not to be 

Little useful service can be performed to a rehgious poet by 
ignormg his defects because one is m S3unpathy with his atti- 
tude Most rehgious poets m the mneteenth century have 
suffered m that way One feels that Father Lahey and even 
Charles WiUiams have felt it necessary at tunes to depreciate 
other verse m order to praise Hopkms’s peculiar qualities 
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It IS fortunate, therefore, that he was first presented m pub- 
hshed form by Robert Bndges, who, though aware of his 
unusual powers, was adequately cntical of his eccentncities 
While influenced by Hopkins himself, Bndges had his classical 
trainmg to warn him from excesses Nor can Hopkins be 
easily imitated by the isolation of any one element m his 
poetic method He had the power of a great poet, to see hfe 
afresh, and he demanded an mdividuahzed vocabulary and 
rhythm to express what he had seen His kinship with the 
metaphysical poets is obvious His study of George Herbert is 
shown m his creation of rehgious expenence into the tangible 
and visible imagery of human expenence Like Herbert and 
Vaughan he dehghts m catalogues of similes, or of epithets 
praismg the Deity, but he has denved less from their seven- 
teenth century dehght m conceit The passion of his rehgious 
hfe recalls that of Donne , yet he lacked Donne’s leaming7 nor 
did he come to rehgion with such a nch background of vaned 
human activity He approaches most closely to Donne m 
some of the religious sonnets where he uses an acnd physical 
imagery for the explanation of a rehgious mood 

I am gall, I am heartburn God’s most deep decree 
Bitter would have me taste my taste was me , 

Bones built m me, flesh filled, blood bnmmed the curse 
Self yeast of spirit a dull dough sours I see 
The lost are hke this, and their scourge to be 
As I am mme, their sweatmg selves , but worse 

When all these parallels have been fully explored, there is a 
central element m Hopkms which alhes him to Milton rather 
than to Donne and to his followers Beyond his poetically 
‘ metaphysical ’ elements he is, hke Milton, truly metaphysical 
m revealmg m his poetry a philosophical view of the Umverse 
With Milton he shares a sense of dedicatmg his poetic pur- 
pose he would reveal the ways of God if not to man at least 
to himself This gives to all his most memorable verse a con- 
sistency of purpose to suggest the grandeur of God and to 
explore the terror of God as it afiSicts his soul In that pursmt 
he was led both by eccentricity and a sense of isolation to 
oddity and obscurity, but he gamed new values for words, new 
impacts between the imnd and expenence 
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This study of later nineteenth century includes a poem. The 
T estament of Beauty, pubhshed in 1929 by a poet eighty-five 
years old In chronology much of Robert Bndges’s work hes 
outside the mneteenth century, but he had published a pam- 
phlet of verse as early as 1873, and the motives of his later 
poetry find anticipation m his early work Last of the Vic- 
torians, he gathered much of what that age held dear and 
reverenced, and, presentmg it in his last years, he found a 
strangely wide appreaation from a generation that had turned 
to other values and methods in its art 

Robert Se5nnour Bridges (1844-1930) passed his boyhood 
at his parents’ house at Walmer on the Kentish coast From 
1854-1863 he was at Eton, where he distmgmshed himself m 
study and m games, and showed equally his power of sympa- 
thizijig with the wayward personahty of Digby Mackworth 
Dolben From Eton he moved to Oxford and consohdated the 
mterest m classical studies which penetrated so firmly into his 
creative work Poetry attracted him early, though his first 
volume, a t hm pamphlet of lyncs, did not appear until 1873 
Poetry seemed already his spiritual profession, but he deter- 
mined to widen his contacts with hfe , he spent eight months 
m Germany and travelled m Syria and Egsqit, and later m a 
number of European countnes He apphed himself to scientific 
and medical studies , he was a student at St Bartholomew’s 
and later a physiaan at the Children’s Hospital, Great Ormond 
Street, and at the Great Northern Hospital In 1882 he gave 
up medicme and settled at Yattendon , in 18S4 he married 
The years spent at Yattendon (1882—1905) w'ere productive 
years poetically, for most of the plays and many of the minor 
poems were then written After a stay of some months m 
Switzerland (1905—1906) he returned to England and built 
Chilswell House on Boar’s Hill, near Oxford There he hved 
for the last twenty-five years of his hfe In 1913 he was made 
Poet Laureate, and m 1929 he received the Order of Ment 
This year was marked, too, by the pubhcation of The Tesia- 
ment of Beauty On April 21, 1930, he died 

Bndges’s Ijmcal poetry is knowm to most readers from the 
collected editions, but it was first pubhshed m a number of 
sm all volumes, issued pnvately at frequent mtervals Poems 
(1873), was followed by The Growth of Love (18761 1889, 1898) 
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and by pamphlets of verse (1879, 1880, 1884, 1890, 1893, 1894, 
1896) Many of these were revised and issued together in 1899 
and in 1912 There followed Now m Wmtry Delights (1903) , 
October' and Other Poems (1920) , Nm Verse (1921) Apart 
from these volumes of short poems, Eros and Psyche, a narra- 
tive poem, had been pubhshed m 1885, and plays and masques 
were issued Prometheus the Firegiver (1883) , Nero (1885 and 
1894) , The Feast of Bacchus (1889) , Pahcio (1890) , The 
Return of Ulysses (1890) , Achilles in Scyros (1890) , The 
Christian Captives (1890) , The Humours of the Court (1893) , 
Demeter, a masque (1905) Fmally in 1929 there was pubhshed 
The Testament of Beauty 

Bndges has affirmed his own approach to poetry m con- 
trastmg it with that of D M Dolben ‘ What had led me to 
poetry was the mexhaustible satisfaction of form, the magic of 
speech, l5ung as it seemed to me in the masterly control of the 
material it was an art which I hoped to learn An mstmctive 
nghtness was essential, but, given that, I did not suppose that 
the poet’s emotions were m any way better than mme, nor 
name than another’s and, though I should not at that time 
have put m m these words, I think that Dolben unagmed 
poetic form to be the naive outcome of pecuhar personal emo- 
tion ’ These prmciples result m that attraction for prosodic 
experiment which is always present m Bridges’s work The 
mterest leads alike to lyncal success, to the Delilah of classical 
and quantitative verse, and to the final gemal compromise of 
the 'loose alexandrmes’ m The Testament of Beauty His 
emphasis on form has an influence apart from prosody In 
findmg poetic suggestion m commonly-shared experience he 
escapes from the romantic excess of much mneteenth-century 
verse, and equally from the search for the odd and grotesque 
He returns to a prmciple that would have pleased Pope and 
Dr Johnson — ‘ What oft was thought but ne^'er so well ex- 
pressed ’ — ^though he mterprets this eluadation of the common- 
jfiace m his own way The approach explams, as is noted below, 
many of the more memorable l3mcs, sudi as London Snow , 

In this prease disaplme he matured his poetic mdividuahty, 
'Tiut certain elements were thus consaously excluded He 
seems to have grown distmstfid of.imagery, a poetic instru- 
rhent that can never be used witii consistent success, but which. 
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while leading sometimes to the ludicrous, frequently impreg- 
nates language afresh That Bndges valued this power can be 
seen from the passage m his essay on Keats, where he descnbes 
i , t)rtagei3 _as-ih&Jiighest_ gift m poetry ‘ I mean the power of 
concentrating all the far-reachmg resources of language on one 
pomt, so that a smgle and apparently effortless expression 
rejoices the aesthetic imagination at the moment when it is 
most expectant and exacting, and at the same time astomshes 
the mtellect with a new aspect of truth ' The gift is not 
absent in Bndges it adorns The Grod,th of Love and The 
Testament of Beauty , but one is conscious that it has been 
restrained both by his sense of diffidence and in obedience to 
self-imposed pnnciples Reticence penetrated from vocabulary 
mto subject His early readmg m the classics was contmued 
throu^out his hfe , many of his Ijmtcs record the pleasure he 
thus received The attraction of classical form, obvious m his 
dramas and m the quantitative pieces, penetrates m a more 
subtle way mto his other poems He supplements it with a 
close study of English poets who were similarly influenced, of 
Spenser and Milton, and mcorporates then adaptation of 
Italian models, particularly the canzone Of romantic influences 
he is more suspicious Shelley, particularly m his Greek 
afifimties, attracts him, and The Hymn to JntMectual Beauty 
has a place m the development of his philosophy In hK essay 
on Keats he extracts the frequent perfection of phrase from the 
relapses into technical inadequacy, while Keats’s wuthdrawal 
from life mto the contemplation of Beauty finds a parallel m 
his own experience But from the glamour of romantic poetry, 
with the consequent nsk of msecunty, he turns with something 
like disdam \ This attitude is emphasized by a strong distaste 
for the Victorian romanticism of the Pre-Raphaehtes It 
arose, m part, out of a personal loyalty to Canon Dixon, who, 
once an imdergraduate compamon of Moms, retamed his 
rehgious faith, and found himself isolated m temper and 
achievement from the associates of Rossetti This antagomsm, 
presumably, leads to his exclusion of Moms and Rossetti from 
his anthology. The Spint of Man (igiy) Along with these 
pYrfissfts of romantic poetry he avoided mstmctively both the 
coarse, gniTnal elements which occur m Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
and Bums, and that preoccupation with blood and tears which 
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intrudes into the Elizabethans and into Browning This 
fastidiousness can most easily be seen in his attitude to 
Shakespeare To the language he surrenders his admiration 
Shakespeare mastered the supreme gift which Keats had fit- 
fully possessed, and m The Testament of Beauty the Sonnets are 
neatly eptimomzed 

those golden sonnets 

that swun like gondolas i the wake of his drama 

Yet for the broader humour of the plays and their imabashed 
contact with the grosser elements m hfe he expressed m his 
essays a strong, even pnm disapproval His objections to 
Browmng, who was also excluded from The Spirit of Man, were 
probably more deep-rooted The stndency of Browmng’s 
verse, the acrobatics of vocabulary combined with grotesque, 
unusual themes, and heavy trencher-work in didacticism, 
served to render his poetry an epitome of all that Bndges would 
avoid 

The picture of Bndges removed from contemporary influence 
m the calm and secure contemplation of classical influences 
would, however, be maccurate He had contacts, but they were 
not with the major poets of his age Led by an almost Quixotic 
loyalty, he attaches himself to a number of wnters, whose 
recogmtion results from his championship They were all 
religious poets Canon Dixon, a pedestnan wnter whom 
Bndges extolled with partisan enthusiasm , D M Dolben, a 
young rehgious l 3 Uist whose inequality he was willing to 
allow , and Gerard Manley Hopkins, an ongmal if erratic poet, 
whose conceptions of poetry and art had a deep effect on 
Bndges’s own work Despite his sympathy with their rehgious 
verse, he seems to have preserved for himself a conception of 
behef that arose from art or philosophy rather than from a 
rehgious faith This he has suggested himself m his memoir of 
Dolben He seems to have reverenced rehgion, and sought 
contact with rehgious wnters, while standmg aside m an 
mdependence of thought The closest glimpse of his own mmd 
m this matter can be found m his summary of Henry Bradley's 
behefs ‘ He respected all weU-accredited opmion, though he 
never allowed its authonty to hamper the freedom of his con- 
victions Religion m such a mmd is mseparable from 
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Philosophy that part of it which is separable, — ^habits of 
devotion, the colour of its mysticism, the congemahty of certain 
symbols, — are mtimate and secret matters inexphcable often 
to oneself ’ His championship of these poets marked beyond 
loyalty a certain stubborn independence of judgment At times 
he seems not a httle exultant that his own values difter widely 
from those usually received So he asserts that his loyalty to 
his friend, WiUiam Johnson Stone, led him to persist in his 
experiments m quantitative verse Individuahty led at tim^ 
dangerously near to smgulanty, as when he intruded his expien- 
ments in simphfied spelhng into his essays and into The Testa- 
ment of Beauty Free from economic restraint, continually m 
contact with the Enghsh countryside, and with Oxford and its 
associations close at hand, he matured his art From his 
pubh^ed work the kinship of his mind would appear to bear 
some resemblance to that which has been above outhned , it 
can be pursued more certainly and m further detail in the 
study of his poetry 

Bridges’s volume of 1873 showed his earhest poetic pre- 
occupations The first impression is of his disciphne and 
enterprise m prosodic form Earher than Gosse and Dobson, 
he had mampulated the rondeau and the tnolet, though unlike 
them he employed these verse patterns for senous themes In 
E/fgy C Assemble, all ye maidens at the door ’) he used an 
eight-hne stanza, remmiscent of Spenser, yet of ongmal move- 
ment, while each of the lyncs had its owm tune and no pattern 
was repeated He had separated himself fropi the mterests of 
his contemporaries , the rhythms of Tennyson, Broivnmg, and 
the Pre-Raphaehtes were rejected, and for them was substi- 
tuted a severer harmony, Miltomc already m suggestion, though 
TTnngJpri at times with easier movements that might come from 
a Jacobean anthology A Swmburman suggestion mtruded 
momentarily m * The wood is bare a nver-mist is steepmg , 
but it only emphasized how far the other poems were removed 
The themes were equally mdividual , love lyncs, and nature <• 
^cies occurred,- but the mam quahty was classical, an 
avoidance of the grotesque and unusual and the keen 
'^rtrayal of common elements m adequately sustamed lan- 
guage This can be seen m its simphcity m Clear and GenUe 
Sffeam 
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Where back eddies play 
Shipwreck with the leaves. 

And the proud swans stray, 

Sailing one by one 
Out of stream and sun 
And the fish he cool 
In their chosen pool 

Such lines manipulate common experience without apparent 
emphasis, and yet contrive to render them poetically Per- 
sonal poems appeared, and the most memorable among them 
was the lync which begins 

Long are the hours the sun is above 

But when evenmg comes I go home to my love 

Bndges erected in this poem the image jif himse lf-* w hich 
remains throughout his work , of one who seeks quietude for 
the contemplation of thaJiest that nat u re has g iven Jo. man of 
art, beauty, , and love Nor was his prosodic control ever more 
secure than m his strengthening of the treacherous anapaest 
with trochee and iamb m this poem 
The poems pubhshed m 1879 continue the tradition of the 
earher volume Nature themes dominate, but they are 
approached m measures reminiscent of the Itahan canzone as 
used by Spenser and Milton Such is the tune of There ts a 
hill beside the stiver Thames, yet within the formal pattern the 
verse retains simple diction and an unusual visual clarity 

Sometimes an angler comes, and drops bis book 
Witbin its bidden depths, and 'gamst a tree 
Leanmg bis rod, reads m some pleasant book. 

Forgetting soon bis pnde of fishery 

The outstanding poem of this type is The Downs (‘ O bold, 
majestic downs, smooth, fair and lonely '), in which the 
resources of the stanza are united with cunmng manipulation 
of vowels to construct a nature picture H^e agam he pre- 
ferred classical description m general terms for ‘ Gothic ’ 
exuberance m detail, preserving the elements which were of 
universal appeal One poem, Inmtation to the Country and 
Reply reveals his personal development, and, as m the earher 
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volume, suggests a qmet certainty of desffe Here he discussed 
his art, suggesting that while he does not possess the Dionysiac 
power to ‘ play with hidden thmgs he can yet exercise his 
art in portraymg Nature and Beauty, 

And am content, demed 
The best, in choosmg nght 


The volume of 1880, while ansmg from the same p^tic 
methods and motives, possesses a ncher range of theme 
can be seen m London Snow Previously Bndges had isolated 
the commonplace elements m an ordinary expenence. and 
umted them mto a poetic reality, but never has he so succe^- 
fuUy converted the usual mto the umversal Prosody ai^ 
him , the anapaest used sparingly, and mverted feet 
mtruded on a firm iambic background with swift double 
rhymes, ‘ flymg ’, ' lymg ', and sohd single rhymes bro^ , 

' down ' town to suggest the mingled movement and still- 
ness of the snow It remains as a lync achievement, simple m 
Its final effect but attamed by a rare skill and economy The 
deeper content of this volume can be perceived elsewhere, 
notably m On a Dead Child 

Perfect little body, without fault or stain on thee, 

which cames memones of the canzone pattern and of Mffton's 
early and artificial treatment of the same theme m On the 
Death of a Fair Infant 

O fairest flower, no sooner blown but blasted 

In this volume can be found also the first fim 

that poetic faith which culmmates later m The Te^ament of 

Beaul Its outline may be found m Joy 

■where dost thou dweU?. a poem m nme roy^ h 

which IS the breath of God, the poet is bewildered by earth s 

^ The grmdmg engmry of blood and breath 

Pam s random darts, the heartless spade of death 

Yet though neither earth nor God's plan seems org^^ for 
]oy, the Ldden moment returns, quickenmg the blood and 

15 
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mmd The poet’s function is to taste that moment, and then 
to give it poetical expression Bndg es’s conception of beauty 
as ‘ most blessed truth ’ has S CTne parallel with that of Keats, 
whom he studied closely, nor are suggestions of Pater lacMng 
He interprets it, however, as a savour of God, a conclusion 
which they would not have allowed , he is at one here with 
Ruskm, with whom he had apparently httle contact, and with 
his friend Gerard Manley Hopkins 
The Ijmcs of 1893 and 1899 do not modify the conclusions 
gamed from the earher pieces Nature l3nics dominate, and 
they are presented m forms varymg from the elaborate move- 
men of The Garden %n September 

Now thin mists temper the slow-ripenmg beams 
Of the September snn, 

to the almost ballad simphcity of The north wind came up yester- 
night The poems of 1893 gam a contmuity as nature is 
pursued through the months, and the seasons, and the changing 
moods captured in happy sequence He returns to the themes 
from which his poetry first arose, and emphasizes that poetry 
seizes ]oy from hfe, rejectmg ‘ mournful strains ’ 

But since I have found the beauty of joy 
I have done with proud dismay 
For howsoe er man hug his care 
The best of his art is gay 

Dunng this penod of l3nical work Badges had also been 
occupied with a sonnet sequence. The Growth of Love an early 
issue of XXIV Sonnets appeared m 1876 , this had been 
mcreased to LXXIX Sonnets m 1889 , the final issue (1898) 
was of LXIX Sonnets Badges found technical satisfaction m 
the soimet , he used mainly the Itahan form, through varymg 
this with the easier Enghsh pattern Elizabethan memoaes 
enter, though more in structure than m verbal echoes So m 
Sonnet 13, 

And tho where'er thou goest it is from me 
I where I go thee m my heart must bear, 

he IS using the nice balance of the Ehzabethan sonnet, and 
frequently (as m Sonnet 15, ' Who builds a ship must first lay 
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down the keel ’), he toys with a companson until the sonnet 
becomes one prolonged conceit Yet his senousness evcludes 
dainty devices and Petrarchan gambadoes His success is 
frequently greatest when restraint has mfused itself through 
an Elizabethan pattern, as %\hen, in Sonnet 30, he conducts a 
simple, smcere argument withm a closely antithetical structure 

My lady pleases me and I please her 
This know we both 

In theme the sequence portrajs love from its eoxly moments 
to the fears of death, and emphasizes the effect of lo\e on art 
and life It becomss^^ndges's fullest exp ression, up to i 8 oS, 
of his philosophy Previously he had shown how m seeking 
]oy he had been bewiildered by the world’s cruelty Now he 
suggests {Sonnet 3) that love has dissolved 'that old feud 'twi\t 
things and me and this is allied to a conception of Divme Love 
m the closing sonnet Through love he has been able to renew 
his search for Beauty, for Love has endowed nature with new 
values So he re-af&rms that the quest of beauty is the most 
satisfying human endeavour {Sonnet 8) 

For beauty being the best of ail we know 
Sums up the unsearchable and secret aims 
Of nature, and on jo>s whose earthly names 
Were never told can form and sense bestow 
And man hath sped his instmct to outgo 
The step of science and agamst her shames 
Imagmation stakes out heavenly claims, 

Buildmg a tower above the head of woe 

Further, m Sonnet 16 he imagmes the world to be a work of 
art which God has left for man to complete, a task which can 
be achieved only by seekmg ' the face of Beauty ’ Although 
aware {Sonnet 62) that the gemus of his ovm generation is 
scientific, and that his pursuit of ' beauty ’ and ' rh5mie ’ may 
be a lonely one Bndges is determmed to persist 

I will be what God made me nor protest 
Agamst the bent of gemus m my time 


Throughout the sequence he comments on his own poetiy. 
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suggesting at times that he has now mastered his difficult art 
{Sotmd i), but frequently he is more difi 5 dent and conscious 
of an madequate reception [Sonnet 51) 

Despite the power of mdividual sonnets, and the vanety of 
mood, the sequence has an air of mcompleteness when com- 
pared with either Modern Love or The House of Life Bndges 
is far more conscious than either Meredith or Rossetti of the 
Elizabethan tradition, and the sequence of mood is less empha- 
sized Superfiaally, the philosophy seems more loosely defined, 
though Bndges is already suggesting withm The Growth of 
Love the view of hfe which finally he stated exphcitly m The 
Testament of Beauty 

Two collections of miscelfaneous lyncs. New Poems (1899) 
and Later Poems (1912), re-afi&rm some of the themes found 
m The Growth of Love New Poems opens with a number of 
Victonan eclogues, a form which Bndges had praisedTn his 
essay on poetic diction Among them is his account of 
the funeral of Giovanm Dupre, who followed Beauty and 
not ambition, and so deserved bunal with the great of the 
Earth 

And number’d with the saints, not among them 
Who pamted saints 

The volume has a share of nature poems and elegies, mdudmg 
the chonc poem. The South Wind The Later Poems is a 
collection of pieces wntten between 1903-1911 , they are 
frequently poems on pemons, m which the ode has been called 
on to add digmty to an ephemeral mcident Outstandmg is 
the Ode to Music, Henry Purcell, and here Bndges returns to 
the philosophy of Beauty which he has already been formu- 
lating 

All mankmd by Love shall be banded 
To combat Evil, the many-handed 
For the spirit of man on beauty feedeth 


From 1903 to 1909, and later, though with less persistence, 
Robert Bndges engaged m experiments m classical prosody 
They seem a diversion from his mam purposes, a tnumph of the 
prosodic over poetic mterests, and yet they leave an important 
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trace upon the form of his later work In 1887 Canon 
Beeching had asked him to wnte some notes on Milton’s 
prosody for an edition of Paradise Lost (1893) , later, these 
were pubhshed separately and a keen controversy followed 
(1901) 1® In this study he was led to define the nature of 
quantitative and accentual verse m Enghsh These cntical 
works already approached the problems of classical prosody, 
and m 1901 they were supplemented by Classical Metres in 
Enghsh Verse, a volume by Bndges’s fnend Wilham Johnson 
Stone On Stone’s early death Bndges felt a personal obhga- 
tion to test and to expound his theones , he WTote a number 
of cntical papers, and expenmented, wath Epistles, in classical 
prosody Stone had attempted to ' thmk m quantities ' and 
to reduce the Enghsh language to a quantitative svatem, based 
on Eng^h sounds, that should be free from false analogies with 
classical prosody Bndges found dunng his expenments that 
he had to modify the value which Stone gave to some syllables , - ^ 
but he retams Stone’s purpose of constructmg Enghsh quanti- 
tative verse from Enghsh sound lengths with as httle arbitrary 
adjustment as was possible Bndges once wrote, though he did 
not use the words m this context, that, ' when one is considenng 
prosody and pnnciples of rh3dhm, it is necessary to attend to 
that only ’ The expenments in classical prosody are mainlj 
of mterest as prosody their poetic interest is certainlj 
subordinate Nor do they achieve success in a field where 
much poetic mgenmty has been spent smce the sixteenth 
century It would appear from Bndges’s verses that where 
the line’s movement depends on length only, its rhjdhm is 
too inde fini te to impress the ear Where length combines 
with stress, the rhyt hmi c movement is over-emphasized and 
mechamcal Nor do the vanations gamed largely from his 
study of Miltomc elision serve to free the verse from these 
embarrassments which arise from the nature of the language 
But despite Bndges’s preoccupation wnth technical mgenmty, 
he makes important developments of his thought m these 
poems By choosmg the epistle as his form, he allows a freer 
conversational approach to themes which have only been 
imphed in the lyrical poems So m Wintry Delights he is led 
to antirapate The Testamera of Beauty in his discussion of 
contemporary thought 
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Boldly a new science of man from dreamy scholastic 

Imprisoning set free, and inveterate divination 

Into the hght of truth, to the touch of history and fact 

In the second and more elaborate epistle, To a Sociahst %n 
London, his expression is more crabbed , he expounds a sort 
of spintual laissez-fatre which is not unsavoured with self- 
complacency Yet it is of interest that he employs here the 
fable of the bees, which is used later in a memorable passage 
of The Testament of Beauty Ibant Obscun (1909), 22 a later 
expenment, was an attempt to make a hne for line paraphrase 
from the Mnetd, Book VI Here more than in the original 
pieces the restnctions under which he works become apparent, 
and this is confirmed by his rendenng into alcaics of Blake's 
Evening Bridges, it must be remembered, had never suggested 
that English poetry should be written in classical prosody , he 
wished merely to show that it could be so written Further, 
the results of his experiments are not to be judged in themselves 
but from the indirect results which they have upon his later 
verse ' The experiments which I have made reveal a vast 
unexplored field of dehcate and expressive rhythms hitherto 
unknown in our poetry ’ Some of those rhythms he explores 
in the unrh3mied verse of his later years 
At a long distance from these earher works there follow two 
volumes of lyrics October (1920) contained, apart from lyrics 
written in 1913, a number of war poems, marked by an unhappy 
stridency of mood New Verse (1921) was a more legitimate 
successor to the early work Bridges's own division of the 
volume IS prosodic m one division he places a few more 
quantitative poems, and in another pieces in ' recognizable old 
styles ' a third is occupied with accentual measures which 
had attracted him from the earliest days of his verse writing , 
the most important is filled with poems written in a manner 
which he descnbes as ‘ Neo-Miltonic syllables It pretends to 
offer their true desideratum to the advocates of Free Verse ' 
He expressed a similar faith in this development of ‘ Milton's 
inventions in syllabic verse ' m his essay on vers hbres, entitled 
Humdrum and Harum-Scarum (1922) This new form was 
presented in lync m Cheddar Pinks, and in longer discursive 
pieces, notably Kate’s Mother Its importance lies in the fact 
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that it was this measure, renamed as ‘ loose aiexandrmes 
that Bndges employed in The Testament of Beauty 

It IS significant that these experiments comcide with his 
final edition of MiUon’s Prosody (1921) He had been attracted 
by Milton’s free use of the alexandnne in the lyncal parts of 
Samson Agontstes He was equally impressed by the methods 
of mversion and ehsion with which Milton had \aned the blank 
verse of Paradise Lost Further, his edition of the poems of 
Gerard Manley Hopkins (1918) had shown his familiarity with 
Hopkins’s system of counterpomted rhythm the hcence by 
which vaned feet could be introduced somew'hat freely upon 
a basic pattern From a combmation of these experiments he 
evolved a verse freer than Milton w'ould have allowed, and 
based on a hne of five or of six stresses In speaking of the 
dactyhc vanations which Milton had introduced into his line, 
he wrote, ‘ Milton was, therefore, not mventing anj thing new 
or unheard, but seekmg rather to make a good use of natural 
Enghsh stress rhythms, without falhng into their singsong, or 
setting all his verse to dance And it should now be clear to 
the reader by what means he did this ’ It may not be equally 
clear how Bndges attained his effects He used considerable 
hcence in the position of the stress and in the number of 
syllables , yet his long expenence m prosodic expenments, 
both m stress rh3d;hms and in quantitative verse, had tramed 
his ear to a subtle appreciation of what could be attained with 
Enghsh sounds In the longer, discursive pieces of 1921 he 
does not seem to have reahzed the full possibihties of his 
discovery , for that he has to wait until The Testament of 
Beauty The mvention of these ‘ loose alexandrines ’ was the 
final reward of his long discipleship m prosody , he found a 
new medium , he employed it worthily, and it was a medium 
that could be used only by one who had pursued closely the 
rtiy thTwa of the language Before The Testament itself can be 
approached, Bridges’s narrative and dramatic works must be 
exammed 

In 1885 there appeared two versions of Apuleius’s rendenng 
of the Cupid and Psyche myth , Walter Pater embedded a 
prose version as an episode in Manus the Epicurean, while 
Bndges gave a stanzaic rendenng m Eros and Psyche Both 
had felt the strangeness that a story of Greek form and dehcacy 
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should exist m the macabre surroundings of The GoUm Ass, 
and they contrived to recover some of that Greek quahty m 
then own versions Pater, wntmg of the episode’s place m the 
story, had commented ‘ Amid its mockenes, its coarse though 
genmne humamty, its burlesque horrors, came the tale of Cupid 
and Psyche, full of bnlhant, hfehke situations, spectosa m 
loas ’, and so Badges, emphasizing stiU more its Greek spint, 
wrote Eros for Cupid, 

Eros the ever young, who only grew 
In mischief, and was Cupid named anew 
In westering aftertime of latm lore 

Throughout the poem, not only by its values but m frequent 
reference to other Greek myths, he keeps promment this 
intention Nor in choosmg this legend could he have been 
unmmdful that this was a story used by Moms m The Earthly 
Paradise antagomsm to Pre-Raphaehte art may have 
strengthened his intention of giving to his version a precision 
which Moms with his gemally easy story-teUing did not 
cultivate He_c^e__a measu re w hich Moms had frequently 
used, th e imae roy al, though by changmg the rhyme scheme 
and so avoidmg the final couplet, he modi fies its efigct Further, 
it may not be fanciful to remember that, while the setting of 
The Earthly Paradise is arranged for two stones for each month 
Badges divides his theme mto months and apportions one 
stanza for each day of the month Although he seems to have 
fixed himself with fetters he moves easily, but when in one 
stanza he mserts an acrostic on Purcell’s name, the suggestion 
anses that dextenty has itsdf grown wanton 
Badges brought his own values and emphasis to the poem 
Their ongm is to be sought m Keats’s Ode to Psyche, a motto 
from which was quoted on the title-page For Keats, the 
legend has transformed itself mto a symbol of all that beauty 
alhed to love could convey to the mmd Badges, already 
attracted to that theme, pursues it through the legend 

And if some beauteous things, — whose heavenly worth 
And function overpass our mortal sense, — 

Lie waste and unregarded on the earth 
By reason of our gross mtelhgence. 
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These are not vam, because m nature's scheme 
It lives that we shall grow from dream to dream 
In time to gather an enchantment thence 

This emphasis appears vanously in the poem, both m his 
portrayal of Cupid and m the philosophical implication of the 
closmg stanzas Frequently it is relaxed so that the legend 
may be developed m picturesque detail, but it returns, as a 
recurrent and governing motive His discipline over inadent, 
and the power of expressmg his own imagination while retaining 
good faith with the myth, leads to a regret that he did not 
exploit further the narrative power which he so obviously 
possessed 

Of the dramas, two are closely related to his lyrical work, 
Prometheus the Firegiver (1883) and Demeter (1905) Prometheus, 
the earliest of the dramatic pieces, is descnbed by Bridges as 
' a mask in the Greek manner ' Keeping to the form of Greek 
tragedy, he conveys the Prometheus myth with a lyrical 
emphasis in the commentary The dramatic speeches are in 
blank verse, marked with some Miltonic features, wdiile the 
theme has suggestions of Satan's conflict in Paradise Lost 
* Could I but win this world from Zeus for mine ' In the first 
part Prometheus is the spokesman of Bndges's philosophy 
He is made to descnbe that searching for beauty which distm- 
guishes the ' spint of man ' from the rest of creation 

That spint which hves in each and will not die. 

That wooeth beauty, and for all good things 

Urgeth a voice, or m still passion sigheth 

And where he loveth draweth the heart after him 

Thus in the first part one is led to imagme that Bndges, 
following Shelley, is about to re-fashion the myth for his own 
s5unbohc purposes The second part marks, however, a retreat 
from this mtention, and falhng back on the mere recountal of 
the m3Hh, he allows Prometheus, with Aeschylean precedent, 
to descnbe the wandermgs of lo Despite this sense of dimmu- 
tion of poetic purpose, Bndges’s earhest essay m dramatic 
form is possibly his most successful Demder (1905) j ' wntten 
for the Ladies at Somerville College and acted by them at the 
mauguration of their new buildmg m 1904 is a shghter 
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exercise in the same manner Here blank verse is vaned with 
elaborate choral movement, including the memorable chorus 
of the Oceamdes (‘ Gay and lovely is earth, man’s decorate 
dwelhng ’) Its sequence of thought is not unhke that found 
in Prometheus , it opens with philosophy, a discussion on the 
place of wisdom and ]oy, of love and passion m hfe This 
recedes m Acts II and III to make room for simple, dramatic 
elements, the description of Demeter’s grief, and a recountmg 
of Persephone’s lovely legend Only as the play closes does 
Bridges return to the contemplation of the symbohc imphca- 
tions of the myth Again he seems uncertain of his poetic 
purpose , at times he would appear prepared to make Comus 
his model and subdue considerations of drama and myth to 
abstract discussion He has not the courage to do this consis- 
tently, and he is content that some movement in the story 
shall woo him away from his philosophic purposes Both the 
pieces seem therefore to be poetic compromises, m which unity 
of intention has not been fully conceived Y et, unlike the other 
dramas, they seem closely related to the lyrical poetry 

In the later mneteenth century blank verse drama continued 
to attract a number of poets who had little knowledge or 
aptitude for the stage The narrative power which Bndges 
had shown in Eros and Psyche he refrained from developmg, 
while the dramatic gift which he possessed but fitfully he 
exercised with persistence Though his pieces are but dubiously 
successful as dramas, they show an independence m thought 
and structure Nero, a work in two parts, which covers the 
death of Agnppma, the conspiracy of Piso, and the death 
of Seneca, marks Bndges’s dramatic discipleship The work 
is mconclusive, and over-elaborated, with a multiphcity of 
characters and themes and a discursive handhng of the speeches 
If tragic values prevail, the play must conclude with Nero’s 
death , mstead, we see merely the monotonous extmction of 
his opponents If the drama is philosophical, Nero’s view of 
life must be presented and confronted with others that conflict 
with it Occasionally this appears as Bndges’s intention, but 
more frequently it is lost m the milee of characters and mtngue 
Nero frequently suggests that his purpose is to extend mde- 
firately the matenal resources of human en] 03 mient , man 
‘ woimcfe his happmess against a cage of his own makmg ’ 
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In the second part he asserts the doctrine m a more aggressive 
form 

I belie\e. 

That no man in the world worth calling man 
Is what philosophers term pure and good — 

ISTor woman either \11 would gratif\ 

The strong desires of nature and all shah 
While I am emperor 


Nero’s sensual hedomsm is not consistentlj opposed until the 
second part, when Seneca and the Chnstians affirm a spiritual 
conception of hfe and after-life Bndges adnutted that he was 
only experimenting in this play Its length and diffuseness 
make it impossible for the stage, but it has excellent moments, 
such as the death of Seneca and the feast vthich precedes the 
death of Bntaimicus The characterization is flat Bndges 
seems a httle embarrassed b^ the unsavounness of Nero, but 
he succeeds with Petromus, wffio, know mg wisdom, does not 
seek it, and he converts him into the most hfehke portrait in 
the play In The Feast of Bacchus he experimented m Latm 
comedy, a parents and children theme, m the Terentian manner 
Prosodically the play has interest , it is descnbed as ‘ a Ime 
of SIX stresses, wntten accordmg to rules of English rhjdhm ' 
The charactenstic movement of the verses can be seen in the 
following hnes 

I came upon her hard at work at her tapestrv 

Dressed m a common gown no gold about her none 

Of the rouge and powder that women bedaub their faces with 

This verse, though difficult to adjust to the necessities of 
drama, is Bndges’s skilful attempt to adapt the Latin senanus 
of Plautus to Enghsh verse The Ime has a particular mterest 
from its similanty to the form of ' loose alexandrmes ’ which 
Bndges developed m his later work 
Of the remammg plays, three owe their origm to Bndges’s 
study of Calderon Achtlles in Scyros, though possessmg a 
prologue, chorus, and other appurtenances of classical drama, 
IS romantic m form, with eavesdroppmg, hiding, and with 
AchiUes disguised as a maiden Little emphasis is given to 
character, but, as m the earher plays, room is found for some 
discursive commentary Its mam success hes m the lyncal 
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power and the movement of thought m the choruses The 
Chrtsitan Captives es fresh treatment to a situation suggested 
by Calderon’s El Pnnctpe Constanie, and portrays the love of 
AJmeh, daughter of the kmg of Fez, for Ferdmand the Chnstian 
prince of Portugal In form, the tragedy is, as Bndges himself 
sugg^ted, ' mixed ' , its values of honour and love could 
consort with those of heroic drama, yet the play ends more 
strenuousl} than heroic drama would permit in the death of 
the mam protagomsts A chorus is retamed and used gener- 
ously but little else belongs to classical tradition The Humours 
of the Court, m which Bndges used suggestions from Calderon 
and Lope de Vega, is, apart from The Feast of Bacchus, his 
only experiment in comedy Possibly the most actable of the 
plajs, it preserves a certam consistent sophistication of senti- 
ment which befits its artificiahty of situation It is as if one 
of Shakespeare's romantic comedies had dropped its coarseness 
and farce, and had been crossed with a play of romantic 
adventure The result is a brave and graceful mcredibihty, 
which has the honesty never to pose as reahty Pcdtcto, the 
third play which shows the influence of Calderon, owes nothing 
directly to any Spanish play It has, however, a Spanish 
theme, and Pahcio himself, the Sicilian brigand who mames 
Margaret, sister of the Chief Justiciary of Sialy, belongs to the 
romantic ‘ cloak-and-sword ’ tradition of Spanish drama 
The Return of Ulysses separates itself from the other plays 
m that it recasts some of the chief scenes m Homer’s Odyssey 
into dramatic form The material, as Bndges seems to have 
suspected, was too diffuse for dramatic action, nor did he 
contnve to govern its movement with any adequate conflict 
It IS difhcult to see what he has gamed by imposmg dramatic 
form on such obviously narrative texture He employs the 
chorus from classical tragedy and uses Athene as prologue, but 
the values of the play and its loose episodical character have 
httle m common with classical drama 
Despite the outstandmg quahty of mdividual passages, his 
dramas remam as poetic exercises The mterests of his mmd, 
philosophical, prosodic, and descnptive found no outlet, and 
to replace them he attempted to manufacture an attachment 
for mtngue, conspiracy, and human passion His very quahty 
as a poet exists m his aloofness from this blood and stress , he 
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had announced frequently m his l3?ncal poetry such a retreat, 
but the desire to wnte drama pursued him into his quietude 
and perplexed his poetic purposes for almost a decade All 
that IS good within the dramas seem related to his philosophical 
and lyncal mterests, such as the comments m Nero and the 
choruses m Achilles in Scyros 
In 1929 Bndges pubhshed The Testament of Beauty The 
poem presents two prehmmary difficulties to the reader who 
meets Bndges’s poetry here for the first time its reformed 
spelhng troubles the eye, even if it does not hold up the mmd, 
while the metre is an extended use of the loose alexandrines 
which Bndges had employed already in 1921, 

‘ wherein so man> strange verses amalgamate 
on the secure bedrock of Milton’s prosody ' ** 

The Testament is a confession of faith, expressed with sufficient 
consistency of argument to elevate it mto philosophy, and 
diversified wnth numerous illustrations and episodes Its 
thought develops naturally from the earher poems Bndges, 
now an old man, expenences a ‘ re-awakemng to a fresh imtia- 
tion of hfe ’, and tffis leads him to express his philosophy m 
verse Modifying Plato’s image m the Phaedrus, he portrays 
man's two main mstincts, Selfhood and Breed, as two steeds, 
controlled by Reason, the chanoteer Each of these instincts 
anses from an impulse shared by all hvmg thmgs, the desire 
to live and the desire to propagate Neither impulse is evil, 
yet uncontrolled by Reason they become cruel and wasteful 
Reason by itself can achieve little , its power anses only when 
it comes mto contact with these two mstincts So Selfhood, 
with Reason’s control, develops the altnusm of motherhood, 
which even animals possess Further, it can proceed to the 
higher aim of life, the fullest development of mdividual worth 

our great endeavour 
IS spiritual attainment, mdividual worth 
at all cost to be sought and at all cost pursued 

Bndges is led here, partly by a bias agamst pohtical socialism, 
to deprecate Plato’s conception of a communal Utopia and to 
ndicule the mechanized mdustry of the beehive as an ideal 
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for human societj Tull human mdi\iduaht 3 z-ca.n be atta^aed 
when m an .aided b\ _ Reason perceives Beauty Similarly, 
Breed which begms as propagation is led by the same qualities 
mto lo\ e Through \rt, man figures out this Beauty which is 
his highest attnbute Like Stlf ’ood and Breed. Art is p resent 
e\erj where m some form m the htnng worlds in the song of 
birds and in fiotvers and f e dance of animals , but in man 
Art becomes that enlarged perception of Beaut}, which is an 
approach to a contact with God 

the etcma’ the Wisdom of God 

and oi hia Prts^rce thru all creation 

Reason is, thti», the great sert^ant of man, and from Reason 
an&es l)ut\ ^ome uould imagine that Duty is externally 
imposed on life, but to Bndges, as to Wordsworth, Jjmty is a 
n atural o utcome from Nature 1 he conception of Duty changed 
With man ^ knowledge, and so de\ elops his closer interpretation 
of Beauty To make Reason master of man is to lose the 
contact with Nature and the instincts, from which man*s 
highest achievement arises, go astray Nor is Reason or Duty 
opposed to Pleasure, unless Pleasure becomes an end in itself 
out of contact with Nature and Beauty Bndges, while he 
does not ignore the problem of e\il, does not attempt to solve 
it Man, he suggests, is not equipped to solve the eternal 
problem of why life is, he can only approach through the 
instincts controlled by Reason to a deeper conception of what 
life may be Error, perversion, and retrogression are for ever 
the results of false relation to Nature The true approach to 
life as he outlines it rests in Faith 

But heav nward tho the chanot be already mounted, 

*tis Faith alone can keep the chanoteer in heart 

Of all the activities that have been named evil, war is one of 
the most perplexing, for war ' is like unto virtue, but not virtue 
itself ' \\ ar is closely allied to Selfhood, and seems m the 
child a natural instinct, but it has developed to loathsomeness 
and leads to a sickness of spint Despite the havoc of the 
European War and the troubled condition of the peoples 
at its close, Bndges is not led away from his Faith that man 
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has the possibility of expiessmg m hfe, through instinct and 
Reason, the love that is God Beauty is the perception of that 
love, and so Beauty therefore becomes the central doctnne of 
this Testament and in a number of passages its precise inter- 
pretation IS defined 

IS Beauiy ^ satih my sufftrir^gs then — I answer 
the lo\ er and poet in mv loose alexandrines 
Beauty IS the highest of all these occult influences, 
the quality of appearances that thru the sense 
\\akeneth spiritual emotion in the mind of man 
And Art as it createth new forms of beaut\ 
awakeneth new ideas that ad\ance the spirit 
m the life of Reason to the wisdom of God 

Such in barest outline is Bridgeses argument Its inade- 
quacies are more obvious in a prose summary than when 
expressed persuasively vith a vealth of illustration and 
modification in the poem itself Despite the recognition of 
evil, Bndges may be felt to dismiss the problem too facilely 
He has none of Brovnmg’s preoccupation with evil, and one 
feels that his own neglect of Bro^raing's poetry was his retreat 
from the nauseating, obscene thing that w^as there ever danglmg 
before his eyes Nor is his conception of hfe as the development 
of the worth of the individual fully related to spiritual altruism , 
it approaches at times to a refined egoism not uncoloured by 
his obvious antipathy to pohtical sociahsm His faith in the 
Universe is asserted rather than justified, nor is its Divine 
ongin reconciled to the instinct of cruelty m all hving things 
This philosophy is open at places to attack, but the greatness 
of his achievement as a philosophical poet remains Alone of 
the poets of the penod he has incorporated mto a smgle poem, 
not merely a philosophy, but a system of aesthetic, and he 
has related these to contemporary knowledge of science, of 
evolution, and of history He has come back to the problems 
which perplex Tennyson m In Memonam, Brownmg in 
Chnstmas-Eve and Easter-Day, and Arnold m Rugby Chapel , 
he muted th e poetry of the early and the late mnetee nth 
century Unhke the earher poets, he is not perplexedT by 
doubt his philosophy anses from a certamty of faith which is 
combmed mth a seremty of mood Tennyson in In Memonam, 
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despite his spiritual self-tortunng, offere the closest parallel 
The two poems arise from a restatement of a faith after the 
endurance of a personal gnef this motive is not as emphasized 
m Bndges, yet it occurs clearly at the close 

Twas at sunset that I, fleeing to hide my soul 

m refuge of beaut\ from a mortal distress 

«alk d alone with the Muse m her garden of thought 

Bridges is much more comprehensive m his approach than 
Tennjson, and he has absorbed the knowledge which seventy 
5 earn of in'vestigation m science had made available He fails 
to emphasize as ruthlessly as did Tennyson the cruelty of the 
struggle for existence, but he shows, as Tennyson failed to do, 
how the new knowledge of the physical world, which the 
nmeteenth century had made at ailable, could be reconciled to 
a philosophy of art in which religious conceptions were domi- 
nant Of the poets of the later mneteenth century the two 
who approach his purposes most closely are Meredith and 
Hardy Meredith, detelopmg a tortuous vocabulary of his 
own, had evolved m poetry a system of conduct which embraced 
a recogmtion of man’s contact with the animal w'orld Hardy, 
like Bndges, had become aware of evolution, but that recogni- 
tion had moved his creative vision to emphasize the cruelty 
and ruthlessness of life and to express pity for all hvmg thmgs 
which suffered and endured it Bndges returned m the third 
decade of the twentieth century, when many imnds were filled 
with misgivings that amounted to despair, and reasserted that 
faith m abstract virtues, m Beauty and Goodness, which 
underhes so much Victonan poetry Strange as it may seem, 
he gained a far wider recc^pition for this service than for any 
other work which he had achieved In an age that was mor- 
bidly distrustful of idealism he reasserted the place of Beauty 
and Love m expenence and m philosophy 
A poem cannot hve by philosophical argument alone, and 
Bndges has used all his long-gathered resources as a poet to 
give The Testament an imagmative life The ease with which 
he employs his ‘ loose alexandnnes ' suggests that he is workmg 
in a medium as comprehensive as prose and yet possessmg that 
dexterity of phrase, harmony m numbers, and power of 
gathering diversity mto a smgle compelling impression which 
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belong to poetry His vocabulary has such a happy combina- 
tion of the famihar and the remote that he can descnbe wireless 
and communal nursenes without mtrudmg any quamtness mto 
the movement of his verses The theme necessitates that his 
vocabulary should at tunes give to abstract concepts a precise 
value, and sometimes an mevitable discursiveness intrudes as 
if this were not a poem but a poetical lecture Such slackemng 
of texture is rare and serves only to show how he has conquered 
these difficulties m the major part of the poem He has 
coloured his diction with a far more generous employment of 
imagery than he had previously permitted, and keen, well- 
discovered phrases flash m and out of the argument, lighting 
it with a w arm and romantic quality which in the earher years 
of his poetic asceticism he had demed himself 
Much of the imaginative strength of the poem hes in its 
descnptions and episodical passages Bndges’s problem was 
not unlike that of Milton m Paradise Lost he had brought 
wide human mterests into a theme which did not seem obviously 
to allow of them He may have had Milton’s method in mind 
when he sought m history, the sciences, and the arts for illus- 
trations, and endowed them with a glamour that gives them 
value quite apart from the argument which they expound so 
the descriptions of nature and of music , the life of St Francis 
and ‘ his hymn m honour of God ’ , the arts of Greece and of 
the commg of Jesus , the account of the Crusades and of the 
begmnmgs of modem poetry , the bnlhant anatomy of the 
pleasures of eating , the summary of the Onent’s absorption 
of Western saence , the excavators amid prehistonc tombs m 
Mesopotamia, where the bones of the kmg’s servants and his 
mistresses were found heaped around the grave Some of these 
have but a slender contact with the argument , so the poetical 
essay on ‘ Pleasure m Food ’ is, on Bndges’s own confession, a 
digression, and is elaborated for its own dehght, while the 
passage on Mesopotamian exploration, perhaps the most 
bnUiant m the whole poem, is but dimly related to the attack 
on soaalian which is its alleged purpose Yet it is these very 
passages, and others such as the opemng nature scene, and 
the discussion on asceticism ansmg from the refusal of a peach 
by Gerard Manley Hopkins that give the poem its ultimately 
personal quality Badges is expoundmg his own faith m the 
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tenns of has own long-gathered studies of the saences of human 
life Though m form and vocabulary the poem stands apart 
from the poetry of the penod, it is mtunately assoaated with 
the motnes from which Victonan poetry anses It is with 
The Testament of Beauty that mneteenth century poetry comes 
to an end 
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LIGHTER VERSE AUSTIN' DOBSON , EDMUND GOSSE , 
ANDREW L\NG COMIC AND NONSENSE VERSE 
EDWARD LEAR, ‘LEWIS CARROLL’, WTLLIAM 
SCHWENCK GILBERT, CHARLES STUART CALVERLEY , 
JA.MES KENNETH STEPHEN 

T hroughout English literature there has persisted 
as a graceful accompaniment to senous poetry a 
tradition of hghter t^erse It \anes in motive from 
comic \erse, through epigram and bght satire, to poems, bnef 
and graciousl}, conceited, \\hich comment on life wistfully, but 
without emphasis At its best, as it appears in Hemck, or 
some of the Restoration IjTists, or Pnor, it has the illimitable 
quality of great imagmati\e work The mam tendency of 
poetry in the romantic penod and m the nmeteenth century 
leads away from any mtrusion of the tnvial, and yet hghter 
verse holds its place Isaac Disraeh, wntmg in 1796, had made 
a plea for a poetry not profound m content but full of the 
graces, ‘ refined, melodious and glowing ’, and he had quoted 
Pliny’s praise of poestes kgtres ‘ It is surpnsmg how much 
the rmnd is entertained and enhvened by these httle poetical 
compositions as they turn upon subjects of gallantry, satire, 
tenderness, pohteness and every thing, in short, that concerns 
life, and the afiairs of the world ’ ^ If hghter verse may be 
interpreted through Disraeh’s generous formula the first half 
of the century has a number of examples from the work of 
Thomas Hood (1799-1845) and Wmthrop Mackworth Praed 
(1S02-1839), to The Ingoldsby Legends (1840) of Richard Hams 
Barham (1788-1845), and the Bon Gaultier Book of Ballads 
(1849) which W'llham Edmondstoune Ayioun (1813-1865) 
wrote with Theodore Martm, and the miscellaneous light verse 
of Thackeray 

After 1850 hght verse of diverse forms occupies a large place 
in poetic production, though its existence is frequently forgotten 
by those who generalize on Victorian taste It vanes m 
cha 3 racter, and frequently the hght-verse wnter is capable of 
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more solemn endeavour Andrevr Lang shows, as Thomas 
Hood did earher, that humour was but one aspect of his keenly 
perceptive mind Jlanj of the major WTiters of the century 
allow themselves occasional!}^ to turn to " these little poetical 
compositions ' , e\ en Tenn} son could tnfle at times, and 
Chnstma Rossetti's Smg-Sorg is a notable example of light 
verse from a wTiter w hose mind dw elt frequently amid shadow s 
Other wnters, and they are many in the second half of the 
century, found m lighter verse their mam achievement In 
this chapter such wnters are considered and their senous work 
IS noticed along with the lighter 

It IS difficult to define closely the content of all that can be 
contained under the term ‘ lighter ’ verse If the Aristotelian 
method of producing the specimens be allowed, the poems in 
Fredenck Locker's Lyra Elegantiarum (1867) might be quoted, 
and with them the poems in Locker's own successful volume 
of London Lyrics (1857) Locker, in a preface to his anthology, 
attempted a defimtion which is possibly as precise as the 
miscellaneous character of the material will allow ‘ Genume 
vers de societe and lers d'occasion should be short, elegant, 
refined, and fanciful, not seldom distinguished by chastened 
sentiment, and often playful The tone should not be pitched 
high , it should be idiomatic, and rather m the conversational 
key the rhythm should be cnsp and sparkhng, and the 
rhyme frequent and never forced, while the entire poem should 
be marked by tasteful moderation, high fimsh and complete- 
ness , for, however tnvial the subject-matter may be, indeed 
rather in proportion to its tnviality, subordination to the rules 
of composition and perfection of execution should be stnctly 
enforced ' 

Among the great diversity of hghter-verse wnters one group 
gams umty in attempting to achieve Locker's requirement of 
* perfection of execution ', by usmg the more elaborate forms 
of French verse, rondel, rondeau, triolet, mllanelle, ballade, and 
chant royal This movement would appear to owe its origin 
to a hand-book on prosody. Petit Traite de la Poesie Frangatse, 
pubhshed m 1872 by Theodore de BanviUe His purpose was 
to deplore that hmitmg of verse forms which he considered to 
have had an enervatmg influence on French poetry for two 
centunes " la pofeie fran9aise a partir du xvn ® silcle, a 6te 
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non settlement rtduite en esclavage mais tuee, embaumee, et 
moimtiee ’ He mvited poets, before mventmg new forms or 
breaking with aU tradition, to attempt to convey their senti- 
ments m some of the older and more complex French measures 
Theodore de Banviile’s treatise was read m England by a group 
of waters and cntics, whose mterest lay not in his precise 
thesis, but m the possibUity of appljing to Enghsh poetry the 
older French forms which he anijsed Early m the field was 
Edmund Gosse, then a joung cntic, who wrote in The Cornhill, 
Julj 1S77, an article on 4 Plea for certain exotic forms of 
verse Much of this article is a summary of Theodore de 
Bam file’s analjsis of French forms,^ but it is accompamed by 
the plea that these forms should be used in Enghsh Gosse 
suggests that further mutation of Tennyson and Browmmg 
would be unprofitable, while the Pre-Raphaehtes Imd already 
shown w hat could be gamed by an extension of form ' The 
actual movement of the time,’ he WTites, ‘ appears certainly to 
be m the direction of mcreased variety and richness of rhyme, 
elasticity of verse, and strength of form The mvertebrate 
rhapsodies of Sydney DobeU, so amazing m their beauty of 
detail and total absence of style, are now impossible We may 
lack his inspiration and his insight, but we understand far 
better than he the workmanship of the art of verse ’ He 
emphasizes the kinship of poetry with art rather than with 
philosophy, and quotes as the aim of poetry, the sentiment m 
Alfred de Musset’s hnes 

D’un sounre, d’nn mot, d un soupir, d’un regard 

Faire un tra\ail exquis 


Gosse’s article was followed m the next year (1878) by a short 
®ssay by Austm Dobson on Some Foreign Forms of Verse,^ in 
which the types of verse mentioned by Theodore de BanviUe 
are agam commended It would seem unprofitable to analyse 
closely the sequence m wEjch these forms came mto Enghsh, 
though this was a problem which some of the poets m this 
group wrere frequently consideling It is of mterest to note 
that the ballade had already attracted Swmbume by 1866 
He used it both then and later, but for his owm purposes, and 
not m the way m which Au'^tin Dobson and Andrew T^rig 
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used it a decade later Further, the tnolet, a favounte with 
the poets of this group, was used before they emplo}^ed it by 
Robert Bndges, vfho has tnolets m Poems (1873) Bndges 
bnngs the impress of his own high senousness to this dainty 
verse pattern, and his work seems to have no contact with the 
other expenments of the seventies An anthology, denved 
from the work of these writers, was issued m 1S87, with an 
introduction by Gleeson WTiite, and there would appear to 
have been some continued mterest in the forms until some of 
them w^ere used again in the mneties 
One of the earliest and most representative members of the 
group was Henry Austm Dobson ^ (1840-1921) His grand- 
mother was French, and he was educated in France and 
Germany, so that his employment of French forms is a natural 
development Like Gosse, Lang, and Henley, his mam occupa- 
tion w^as not poetry At sixteen he accepted a clerkship m 
the Board of Trade, and there he remained until 1901 For a 
time Edmund Gosse was his colleague Like some others who 
devoted their hfe to biography he was sufficiently distrustful 
of the art to wish that his own life should not be written 
His main penod of poetical production hes in the years 1864- 
1885, but he continued to WTite until his death in 1921 His 
long retirement was occupied mainly with critical and bio- 
graphical work Dobson had been writing m penodicals for 
almost a decade when his first volume of verse, VtgneUes m 
Rhyme and Vers de Soctete, was pubhshed in 1873 , Proverbs %n 
Porcelain followed in 1877, and Old-World I dyllsm 1883, mamly 
a selection from the two earher volumes , At the Sign of the 
Lyre, in 1885 and m 1897 Collected Poems Fmally, a complete 
edition was issued in 1923 , this, unfortimately, rearranged 
the poems and the sequence of the earher volumes was lost ® 
Austm Dobson worked withm a narrow range and a chill 
fell whenever^ he attempted to pass out to larger endeavour 
The occasional elegiac pieces, such as Before Sedan, the Spen- 
senans on a classical theme. The Prayer of the Swine to Circe, 
and Rondeaus of the Great War, seem ail the work of a poet 
who has lost his way Withm his own domain he nses to a 
miniature and artificial perfection There, m his own world, 
he IS master, but one has to examme that world before one 
can estimate his comparative excellence Like all successful 
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Iight-\erse writers he possessed a playfulness in rh 3 dliin, with 
a mastery of complex stanzas, particularly the French forms 
With these he constructed a damty world, into which an 
element of sentiment is allowed to mtrude If the emotion 
goes be\ ond sentiment the poet is flustered and uncertam, and 
e\ en in "sentiment he is m danger , propnety and sentimentality 
tempt him aw ay from the game w hich he is pla 3 mig Strangely 
enough, he is frequently stimulated by an enthusiasm for the 
eighteenth centurj, particularly for that courtly eighteenth- 
centuiy French society, elegant, sophisticated, perfectly man- 
nered, beautiful, cruel, and gracefully immoral He moves 
uneasilj in this world that he lot es, captunng somethmg of 
Its sentiment, but alwajs afraid that he may see or be asked 
to do somethmg which both he and his Muse would consider 
improper It can be seen m Une Marqiitse, where Jie wins out 
of the past a delicately contmed portrait, and then nuns it 
with a blatant moral conclusion disguismg itself as satire 

e shall counsel to our Chloe 
To be rather good than cle% er , 

For \\e fird it hard to smother 
J dbt one little thought Marquise > 

\\ ittier perhaps than any other — 

\ou were neither Wife nor Mother, 

Belle Marquise ' 

The best of Dobson must be discovered m poems where these 
alien elements are absent It can be found m the dehghtful 
ballade On a Fan that Belonged to the Marquise de Pompadour 
Here sentiment and moral comment are reduced to the wistful 
sense that bnght thmgs die, while the ghosts of past elegance 
move gracefully in the complex stanzas 

Chicken-skm, dehcate white 
Painted by Carlo Vanloo, 

Lo\es m a not of light, 

Roses and \aporous blue 
Hark to the dannty frou-frou * 

Picture above, if ;you can 
Eyes that could melt as the dew, — 

This was the Pompadour’s fan ^ 


and so to the Envoy 
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Where are the secrets it knew ’ 

Weavings of plot and of plan ’ 

But where is the Pompadour, too ’ 

Thts was the Pompadour's Fan • 

In the same genre are his two ‘characters ’ of A Gentleman of 
the Old School and A Gentlmoman of the Old School, and m 
this verse portraiture he achieved a number of his main suc- 
cesses The same quality appears m The Old Sedan Chair, 
where the sentiment, obvious but not umnterestmg, moves 
easily m the rhythm of the anapaests Great poetry can be 
made out of memones of the past, and from the idea of mor- 
tality , Dobson approaches these themes more lightly, but at 
tunes he arouses pathos even though he never penetrates into 
the heart of thmgs The narrative poems show the thinness 
of his content and the narrowness of his govemmg motives 
These features appear even m such a dehghtful piece as The 
Ballad of ' Beau Brocade ’ Dobson prefaces the poem with a 
quotation from The Bear’s Opera, which seems only to 
emphasize all that was lost between Polly Peachum and 
Dobson’s Dolly 

In many of his poems he attempted the French forms which 
he had commended in 1878 Theme, for him as for some other 
members of this school, was frequently merely the matenal for 
techmcal virtuosity So in his well-lmown tnolet 

Rose kissed me to-day 
Will she kiss me to-morrow 

He was sometimes demed the title of poet, and called ‘ only 
a most accomplished writer of verse ’ ® But poetry fulfils itself 
m many ways, and m that age of sanity, the eighteenth century, 
to which Dobson was himself so attached, many of his verses 
would have jiassed the tests He is neat, ‘ correct too 
decorous perhaps, but some wistful, shy beauty mforms the 
best of his work 

Sir Edmund Gosse ’ (1849-1928) is more happily to be esti- 
mated as a prose writer than a poet His story of his relation- 
ship with his father. Father and Son, has a steength to which 
nothing m his verse approadies Throughout the greater part 
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of his life he had offiaal duties to perform which made literature 
a secondary' interest After a vague general education he 
came to London when he was seventeen and was appomted 
to a post m the Catalogmng Room of the British Museum 
Later he migrated to the Board of Trade, and finally gravitated 
to the Librananship of the House of Lords He contnved to 
perform a large amount of hteraiy commentary, and he was 
among the first m some fields, and fields as wide apart as 
Restoration comedj and Ibsemte drama He knew everybody 
and had an almost unprecedented capacity for gathenng 
acquaintance It was not strange that poetry, which he had 
once belie%ed to be his mam interest, lingered for the graceful 
moments of his leisure As a joung man he had sent some of 
Ills \erses to Swinburne and asked him if he should make 
poetrj' a career Swinburne’s answ'er is one of the best and 
wisest passages in his whole correspondence Gosse’s verse was 
contained in the main in four \olumes. On Viol and Flute, 
(1873) , Neii) Poems (1879) , Firdausi in Exile (1885) , In 
Russet and Siher (1894) Already in 1911, when he issues a 
volume of Collected Poems, he comments on these volumes 
‘ They are almost unknown to readers of the present day, and 
their titles, which had their moment of notonety, are, I beheve, 
forgotten ’ Gosse’s judgment on the early verses of Compton 
Mackenzie can be justly apphed to his own work ‘ Your 
verses are highly accomplished and fuU of dehcate grace, but 
they are lacking m temperament There I miss a vocation ’ ® 
Added to this, one may place George Moore’s opmion that 
Gosse was deficient m the use of idiom His one ambitious 
piece was a narrative poem m an octave stanza, Firdausi in 
Exile He omits the more piquant details of the Persian epic 
poet’s excitmg career, and so strams the stanza and diffuses 
the narrative movement that the poem, while retaimng the 
mmor virtue of coherence, lacks umty His po^s m French 
forms hold a place m a mmor poetic movement , his themes 
are more senous than those of Dobson, but their success is 
hmdered by a turgid vocabulary In a few poems a keener 
sensibihty is quickened by a desire to escape the sophisticated 
world, of books, and cntiasm, and towns, this romantic 
nostalgia for simphcity and nature can be found m Philomel 
in London, and again in A Winter Night’s Bream, 
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Dreary seems the taisk assigned me, 

Dull the play , 

I would fam lea-ve both behmd me. 

Steal away 

Where no hopes nor cares could find me 
Night or day 


Of far greater poetic accomplishment is the work of Andrew 
Lang ® (1844-1912) Versatihty m the arts, and still more m 
the world of scholarship, is always suspect, and doubly so 
when combined with the gentle vice of self-disparagement 
Lang worked m a number of fields, and behttled his own work 
in all of them Educated at St Andrews and Oxford, with a 
bnef interlude at Glasgow, he was elected to a Fellowship at 
Merton College and could have begun an academic life under 
those favoured auspices He chose mstead to be a journalist 
in London He wrote an mcredibly large number of books, 
and many of them memorable ones , Scottish h^tory, folk-lore 
and mythology, fairy-tales, novels, primitive religions, all 
occupied him He was a Greek scholar, and he had a share 
in producmg the most serviceable prose translation of Homer 
In such a hfe there would seem to be httle room for poetry, 
and Lang himself m his later years gave the impression that 
he had written httle, and that not of much consequence His 
pubhshed work, both m quality and variety, demes such 
disparagement His earhest volume was Ballads and Lyncs of 
Old France (1872) , xxii Ballades in Blue China followed m 
1880, and xxxti Ballades in 1881 , Hden of Troy (1882) , 
Rhymes d la Mode {1885) , Grass of Parnassus (1888) , Ballads 
of Books (1888) , Ban and Arnere Ban (1894) Apart from 
these and other volumes Lang wrote a large number of periodical 
pieces His verse was collected in a four-volume edition in 
1923, edited by Mrs Andrew Lang , unfortunately, but perhaps 
mevitably, she re-grouped the poems so that the sequence of 
the earher volumes has been lost, and with less excuse she 
omits a number of the shorter poems The omissions mdude 
Lang’s translation of Gerard de Nerval's sonnet El Desdichado, 
which had first appeared m Letters on Literature (1889) Nothmg 
m Lang’s work showrs his sensibihty and skill more keenly than 
this neglected poem 
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I am that dark, that disinherited 

That all dishonoured Prmce of Aquitaine 
The Star upon scutcheon long hath fled 
\ black sun on m\ lute doth yet remam * 

Oh thou that didst console me not m vain, 

Withm the tomb, among the midnight dead 
Show me Italian seas, and blossoms wed 
The rose the vme leaf, and the golden grain 

Sav, I Lo\e or Phoebus ^ have I been 
Or Lusignan or Biron ^ By a Queen 

Caressed withm the Mermaid s haunt I lay 
And t vice I crossed the unpermitted stream, 

A.rd touched on Orpheus' lyre as in a dream 
Sighs of a Saint and laughter of a Fay i 

His first \olume. Ballads and Lyncs of Old France (1872), 
contains translations from French poetry, begmmng with 
Charles d’Orleans and contmuing to Victor Hugo , he is 
already gainmg contact with some of the French forms which 
Gosse and Dobson extol later in the same decade The most 
ambitious of the original poems is a lyncal sequence, Hespero- 
ihen Greek in theme and allegorical m mtention, it describes 
the land of Phaeacia, bj which is to be understood ‘ the place 
of Art and of fair Pleasures ' Lang, a student of the Pre- 
Raphaehte poets, is influenced here by Swinburne, and 
Swmburman domination leaves httle room for independence 

The languid sunset, mother of roses. 

Lingers, a hght on the magic seas , 

The wide fire flames, as a flower uncloses 
Heavy with odour and loose to the breeze 

Such verses are too full of echoes, and yet Lang has conveyed 
his theme and a mood of ‘ sweet melancholy ’ has been brought 
to dwell in this poem The volume also contapis two poems 
of places, Tmhght on Tweed and A Sunset on Yarrow, where 
he wntes a httle too easily m a genre to which he paid much 
attention later 

There followed m 1880 and 1881 his collections of Ballades 
tn Blue China He is here m contact with the movement to 
which Gosse and Dobson gave cntical impetus one of his 
ballades is a translation from Thtodore de BanviUe, and many 
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of them are exercises in poetical hghtness Lang retains a 
vanety of mood the Ballade of Sleep, which opens. 

The hours are passing slow, 

I hear their ■we2iry tread 

adapts a senous theme adequately to a ballade of six-syllable 
hnes , in Ballade of Autumn he traffics more safely with senti- 
ment than Dobson ever did , while Ballade to Theocritus, in 
Winter recaptures that mood of wistful melancholy which has 
already appeared in his verse 

Helen of Troy (1882) shows clearly that he is continuing the 
ambitious endeavour first apparent m Hesperothen Helen is 
a narrative poem in an octave stanza, influenced both prosodi- 
cally and m its narrative emphasis by Wilham Moms The 
verse vane=> m quahty, but the theme is vividly portrayed and 
the detail contnved with keen dramatic sense So, for mstance, 
when Helen is portrayed as distressed by the stnfe she has 
caused, Lang wntes 

And once she heard a Trojan woman bless 
The fair-haired Menelaus, her good lord 
As brave among brave men not merciless, 

Not swift to slay the captives of his sword. 

Nor wont was he to win the gold abhorr d 
Of them that sell their captives over sea 
And Helen sighed, and bless d her for that word 
* Yet will he ne'er be merciful to me 

The cntics complained that Lang had chosen a non-Homenc 
version of the legend He had made Helen an innocent figure 
who acted solely as the mstrament of Aphrodite, and added 
a prose appendix on the fortunes of Helen's reputation from 
Greek times to the nmeteenth century In this controversy 
on his treatment of the theme the warm, vigorous qualities of 
Lang's narrative seem to have been ignored 
The unfavourable reception of Helm was crucial he relaxed 
his promismg approaches towards ambitious work, poetry 
became an incidental activity, the instrument frequently of 
hght and occasional verse Much that is best in the later 
collections, has however, more than hghtness Mrs Lang 
quotes Andrew Lang as saymg, ^ My mmd is gay but my soul 
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IS mehucholy/ and she adds, ‘ it ’^as the union — or the clashing 
— of the gaiet\ and melancholy that gave him his personality ’ 
These elements umte to gi\ e some of his hght fanciful verse a 
quaht> more purelj imagmative So m The Fairy Minister 
the poem opens %\himsicali 3 / with the adventures of the Rev 
Mr Kirk of \berf 05 Ie, who was earned away by the Fames, 
but some more witchmg quality has entered into the closing 
lines, 

\iid half I enw him \\ho now 
Clothed in her court s enchanted green 
moonlit loch or mountain s brow 
Is chaplain to the Fairj. Queen 

For much of this later work no great claim must be made , 
the rh\mes on golf, cncket, and railway novels, are verses 
decked to gi\e ephemeral pleasure Yet m each -of the later 
\olumes he appears at times as the lost romantic attempting 
to discover 

Of Fairyland, the lost perfume 
The sweet low hght, the magic air 

It can be seen m Abnae Matres, m which he commemorates 
his altection for St Andrews and Oxford, and it reappears m 
Romance 

\nd through the silver northern mght 
The sunset slowly died away. 

And herds of strange deer, lily- white 
Stole forth among the branches gray 
About the coming of the hght. 

They fled like ghosts before the day * 

Lang’s place among the minor poets of the penod is larger 
than IS sometimes allo-wed His versatility has been punished 
too severely Engaged m mcessant prose work, he had not the 
disciplmed leisure which sustamed poetic composition demands 
hi or in his hfe of preoccupied diumahty would those moments 
of quickened sensation come so easily He caught poetic 
images sometimes from his sober prose tasks , two of his most 
memorable sonnets are on Homer, In Ithaca and The Odyss^, 
while one of his best I5UICS is Three Portraits of Prince Charles 
Much of his verse belongs to the tnvial, but when the more 
worthy poems are collected their number is considerable, and 
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a few, such as the translation from G 4 rard de Nerval, already- 
quoted, show that he had a kmship -with the creations of pure 
imagination 

There exists m the later mneteenth century, along with 
hghter verse, a nch tradition of comic and nonsense verse, 
some of which has a distmgmshmg quahty of vivacity and 
metncal mgenmty This activity is summarized here through 
some of its mam practitioners No attempt is made to pursue 
it further, though the comic penodical verses, -with their pen- 
and-ink illustrations, are a reveahng feature in the fugitive 
hterature of the Victonan age 

Edward Lear (1812-1888) makes an onginal contnbution 
to hght verse by gaimng a comic effect from sheer nonsense 
Bom m 1812 of Danish descent, he was one of a family of 
twenty-one children He had early to earn his own hvmg, and 
developing a talent for making coloured illustrations of birds 
and animals he obtained employment at the Zoological Gardens 
In 1832 he pubhshed a volume of coloured ornithological draw- 
mgs. Family of the PstUaadae His work gained the notice 
of the Earl of Derby, and he was mvited to draw the animals 
and birds at Knowsley , these were pnvately prmted m 1856 
as The Knowsley Menagerie He was a favourite with the 
family, and particularly with the Earl’s grandchildren, and it 
was for them that he pubhshed A Book of Nonsense in 1846 
Much of his later hfe was spent wandermg m Europe and the 
Far East, and he produced a number of volumes illustrated 
with landscape studies The early nonsense volume was fol- 
lowed by Nonsense Songs, Stones, Botany and Alphabets (1871) , 
More Nonsense Songs, Pictures, etc (1872) , Laughable Lyrics 
{1877) Lear’s first volume was m the form of limericks, a 
form which owes its modem popularity largely to the wide 
diffusion of his verses Histoncally the limenck may be 
descnbed as a variation of Poulter’s measure worked out m 
fnsyllabic feet The nature of the stanza is best seen if the 
hmenck is written out not m three hnes as is customary but 
as five short hnes, rhyimng, a a b b a It can then be seen 
that one’s natural mtmtion for rhyme demands that the rh3?me 
of the first two hnes shall be answered and the insertion of 
the thud and fourth hnes only stimulates this desue Lear 
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seems to realize that as long as he completes the verse pattern 
he may say \\hat he likes, and he makes full use of this licence 
He chooses to make simple statements, coherent S3mtactically, 
but wth a delightful detachment from all that is reasonable 
So he begins A Book of Nonsense with a limerick, which once 
one has seen his illustration and his portrait can be descnbed 
as autobiographical 

There was an Old Man with a beard, who said ' It is ]ust as I feared * — 
Two Owls and a Hen four Larks and a Wren 
Ha\e ail buiit tneir nests m my beard ^ * 

And so he contmued In the later volumes he used other, more 
elaborate, stanza forms, but the method by which the effect is 
gamed is, how e\ er, consistently the same Lear, like Shadwell, 
* ne\ er de\ lates into sense ’ , he is beyond parody ^d burlesque 
in a %\orId where things are not what they seemT He retams 
a well-defined \erse pattern wbich gives to his statements a 
sense of the inevitable, and so without any grotesque phrasing 
or imagerj^ he steps straight into another world 

The Owl and the Pussy-cat went to sea 
In a beautiful pea green boat 
The> took some honey and plenty of money, 

M rapped up m a five-pound note 
The Owl looked up to the stars above. 

And sang to a small guitar, 

‘ O lo\ely Pussy ^ O Pussy, my love 
What a beautiful Pussy you are, 

You are, 

A ou are ^ 

What a beautiful Pussy you are * * 

Charles Lutwidge Dodgson (1832-1898), known better by 
his pseudonym, ‘ Lewis Carroll ’, followed a bnlhant career at 
Rugby and Oxford, with a mathematical lectureship at Christ 
Church (1855-1881) His career was punctuated with the 
pubhcation of works on mathematical subjects, the most 
mterestmg of which is reported to be his defence of Euchdian 
geometry, Euclid and his Modern Rivals (1879) A shy per- 
sonality, he seems to have found pleasure m the compamonship 
of young children and m a world of comic fantasy which he 
and they could enjoy together He was wntmg comic verses 
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as early as 1853, and some of them were pubhshed by Edmund 
Yates, who gave hun his pseudon3nn of ‘ Lewis Carroll ' 
Among his child fnends was Ahce (Mrs Regmald Hargreaves), 
the daughter of Dean Liddell, and for her he wrote the volume 
Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland (1865 , reissued 1866), which 
was followed by Through the Looking-Glass and What Alice 
found there (1871) These volumes were mainly m prose, with 
verses mterspersed, and their populanty was so widespread 
that m Mr E V Lucas’s happy phrase, they constituted ‘ a 
new nursery m3d:hology ’ The next volume was entirely m 
verse. The Hunting of the Snark (1876), as was its successor. 
Phantasmagoria (1876) , these were pubhshed together with 
additions as Rhyme ^ and Reason ^ (1883) After an mterval came 
the stones Sylvie and Bruno (1889) and Sylvie and Bruno 
Concluded (1893) 

Lewis Carroll was the most mgemous mind that occupied 
itself with comic and nonsense verse in this penod His pieces 
are not wntten as an adult’s concession to the child mind 
They are a new world created for children and seemingly 
natural to their values and mterests Further, his nonsense 
always appears to have some inner coherence, to be a secret 
world, mad from our standards, but yet mtelhgible enough if 
only one had the clue His simplest work is in parody, a motive 
found m many of the ‘ Ahce ’ verses and m Phantasmagoria 
Southey, Swmbume, Teimyson, and Longfellow all have conuc 
motives imposed upon their staid stanzas Dr Watts was 
perhaps the mam sufferer when out of his hnes, ‘ How doth the 
httle busy bee,’ Carroll extracted 

How doth the httle crocxxiile 
Improve his shining tad. 

And ponr the waters of the Nde 
On every golden scale t 

Beyond the parody of mdividual writers lay the parody of the 
ballad form which produced Carroll’s best phantastic verses, 
Jabberwocky and The Hunting of the Snark Jabberwocky, 

’Twas bnEig and the shthy toves 

appears a mere mad carnival of words , yet Carroll showed 
*7 
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that some of them had meamng, and even gave instructions 
on their pronunciation In The Hunting of the Snark he 
reached his most imaginatue work Let it be conceded that 
the poem is nonsense, a \ erj pleasmg mama perhaps, but still 
not a propert j of our sensible w orld This is no disqualification, 
for cold common sense might say the same of The Ancient 
Mariner Nor can one escape the suggestion that this nonsense 
is not ]ust nonsense The rhj thm, the movement of the story, 
IS in parod} of the baUad form, and the theme frequently has 
a \ague and wistful symbohcal suggestion Bishop Blougram 
once compared hfe to a ship’s cabm, and Carroll’s voyage m 
Tht, Hunting is not far from a similar satire on the mcongruity 
of hfe and of what we pursue in life It is Swift’s satire on 
the muddled inadequacj of the human mind earned out with a 
gentle, comic grace which Swift might not have -understood 

The Bellman himself they all praised to the skies — 

Such a carnage such ease, and such grace i 
Such solemnitv too ' One could see he was wise, 

The moment one looked m his face • 

He had bought a large map representmg the sea 
Without the least vestige of land 
And the crew were much pleased when they foimd it to be 
A map they could all understand 

It IS neither m parody nor satire that the final quality of the 
poem hes, but in the mgenmty of its world, where pathos and 
fun mingle in frolicsome unity He seemed to have hved m two 
separate personalities, the one which came to a shy, donmsh 
compromise with the rational orld and employed itself success- 
fully m mathematical studies , the other that escaped mto a 
child world consistent with itself, but free from the crampmg 
restrictions of the world m which adult humamty has its bemg 

Sir W illia m Schwenck Gilbert (1836-1911), son of Wilham 
Gilbert (1804-1890), the novehst, followed an irregular educa- 
tion at Boulogne and London with a commission m the mihtia 
and a government clerkship He has himself told how a 
minute l^acy led him to throw up the restraints of regular 
employment he b^an to read for the Bar, and at the same 
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tune found lus real profession m literature Gilbert’s work as 
a writer divides itself into three groups his comic verse, 
contnbuted mainly to Fun, and pubhshed as The Bah Ballads 
(1869) and More Bah Ballads (1874) , his dramas and bur- 
lesques, beginmng with Dulcamara (1866) and including the 
blank verse fantasy. The Palace of Truth {1870), based on 
Madame de Genhs’s story Le Palais de la Vente , finally, with 
Sir Arthur Seymour Sulhvan (1842-1900) as composer he was 
librettist for a senes of comic operas, beginmng with Thespis 
{1871) and contmumg vuth a senes, produced under the 
management of Richard D’Oyly Carte Trial hy Jury (1875) , 
The Sorcerer (1877} , H M S Pinafore (1878) , The Pirates of 
Penzance (1879) , Patience (1881) , lolanihe (1882) , Princess 
Ida (1884) , The Mikado (1885) , Ruddigore (1887) , The 
Yeomen of the Guard (1888) , The Gondoliers (1889) , Utopia 
Limited (1893) , The Grand Duke (1896) 

Gilbert’s most important work is m coimc opera he was 
able to rescue a dull stage from farce and burlesque With 
Sulhvan's aid he supphed a light humorous satire, nimble m 
wit and verse, and if too superficial to possess any Anstophamc 
quahty, yet sufficiently barbed to make itself felt aimd the 
foibles of the day So P alienee, which attacked the ‘ vapours ' 
of aestheticism, was mortally effective as satire, despite its 
accompanying npple of laughter The importance of Gilbert 
on the history of the stage in the mneteenth century hes outside 
this study It can be easily imder-estimated he helped to 
nd the theatre of dullness , through The Palace of Truth, and 
later through the operas, he helped to construct G B Shaw’s 
conception of dramatic character, and if the theatre at the 
dose of the century presents a cntiasm of hfe, Gilbert was one 
of the first to show how that could be achieved 

Here he is studied only as a poet, and, strangely enough, 
most of his later work arose out of these early comic poems 
Trial hy Jury had appeared as a verse incident m Fun (April 
1868), eight years before it was expanded mto a ' comic 
cantata ’ Many of the operas are denved from suggestions m 
The Bah Bcdlads , H M S Pinafore, for mstance, owes its 
ongm to the atuations already found in Captain Reece His 
most obvious power lay m verbal and prosodic dextenty 
Speed, stress, mveiaon, have all an additional value and 
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emphasis m comic \erse Gilbert had mastered the comic 
patterns, and with apparent mevitableness he sent the words 
gambolling through his stanzas Further, he possessed, except 
in a few pieces, such as Only a Dancing Girl, the power, which 
Congre\e had, of makmg his world all comic, without intrusion 
of moral sentiment Alone he might have remamed merely a 
wnter of comic poems, dexterous and pleasantly satirical 
Vlith Sulhvan he was able to bnng wut and grace back mto 
popular musical entertainment in England 

Charles Stuart Cal\erley (1831-1884), bom at Hartley in 
Worcestershire, was a connexion of the Yorkshire f amil y of 
Calverley His parents were named Blayds, but later they 
took the name of Cal\erlej' In the sixteenth century, his 
ancestor, \\ alter Calverley, had been associated with a gnm 
tragedy which had passed into Elizabethan drama now, by 
strange irony, three hundred years later, one who had adopted 
the name was to vmte verse that was a dehcate filagree He 
had a brilliant career at Harrow as a schoolboy , at Oxford 
his tutors thought that a sense of high-spinted fun affected 
his studies He transferred himself to Cambndge, where he 
showed his quality by wmnmg a bagful of distinctions, mainly 
for classical v erse He mamed a lady of the Calverley family 
and became squire of Oulton Hall, near Leeds He followed no 
career, and ill-health and disabihty clouded much of his later 
life He died m 1884 His verses are to be found in Verses 
and Truncations (1862) , Translations into English and Latin 
(1866) , Theocritus translated into English verse (1869) , Fly 
Leaves (1S72) He worked m two distinct genres Fust, he 
wrote Latin poems and translated Enghsh poems mto T atm 
and Latm mto Enghsh , secondly, he produced light humorous 
verse and parody, best represented by Fly Leaves (1872) The 
parodist and the translator have common purpose m their 
desire to appreciate form, and ultimately it is the same tedmical 
skill that allows Calverley to make his comic parody of Browm- 
mg and his translations of rehgious poems from the Pans 
Breviary He spoke himself of ‘ form-translation ’ as an ideal, 
and by this he would imply not only adherence to the onginal 
pattern but a captunng of the tempo and the quality of mood 
His prose papers on translation demonstrate how keenly he 
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had considered the problems and ethics of translation, and his 
own versions show how he brought his metncal grace to master 
the difficulties of the art 

In ongmal verse he shared with Gilbert the skill of playmg 
with words m a gentle, dehcate way It can be seen in such 
poems as his A B C 

A IS an Angel of blnslung eighteen 
B IS the Ball where the Angel was seen 

His last translation was also an A B C poem, but of a very difter- 
ent kmd, a rendenng of an ‘ alphabetical hymn by Thomasius,’ 
published in Archbishop Trench’s Sacred Latin Poetry 

As a thief, -who falls at midnight on his unsuspectmg prey, 

When we think not shall o ertake us the Alnughty s Judgment Day 
Brief shall seem to men the pleasures that they prized in times of yore. 
When they know that as a moment Time hath past and is no more 

These two poems serve to illustrate the vanety of theme in 
Calverley and the techmcal dextenty which umted them 
Many of his verses were parodies of his major contem- 
poranes Parodies cannot easily survive the onginals from 
which they denve, and for this reason some of Calverley’s 
pieces have lost their freshness In The Cock and Bull story, 
he captured the restlessness of Browmng’s verse in The Ring 
and the Book 

You see this pebble-stone ? It's a thmg I bought 
Of a bit of a chit of a boy i’ the mid o’ the day — 

I like to dock the smaller parts-o’-speech 
As we curtail the already curtail d cur 

Equally apt was his parody of the Pre-Raphaehte poets who 
wrote ballads with a refrain Some of their critics had sug- 
gested that the refram was meamngless, and Calverley em- 
phasized this m his ballad of ‘ The auld wife sat at her med 
door where the Ime ‘ Butter and eggs and a poimd of cheese ' 
IS used with gay mamty Sometimes he wntes ongmal light 
verse, as m the Ode to Tobacco, where a nme couee stanza is 
adapted to his comic purposes 
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It IS dithcult not to remember that behmd all Calverley’s 
hght-heartedness there lurks the tragedy of lU-health Thosf 
who knew him as a young man beheved that he might have 
achieved anythmg that he wished to do Yet he accomphshed 
nothing that serves as an adequate record of his great talents, 
but m hght ■verse, as well as m veme translation, he has a 
distinctive place 

Calverlej’s talent is paralleled in that of the bnlhant son oi 
Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, James Kenneth Stephen (1859- 
1892), whose career at Eton and Cambndge came to an un- 
timely end as the result of an accident Stephen had followed 
his scholastic successes wuth preparation for a legal career, 
though much of his time was devoted to hterature and to 
joumahsm He produced, on somewhat unpractical hnes, a 
weekly journal. The Reflector, which, despite its short hfe, con- 
tained much commendable work by Stephen himself, with 
contnbutions by Meredith and others, who dehghted in 
Stephen’s methods of editonal freedom His verse is con- 
tamed in tw o slim volumes. Lapsus Calami (1891) and Quo Musa 
Tendts (1891) His collected verses were issued with a memou 
m 1896 If parody be the extraction of the vartue of one poem 
and its transference into another mood or environment where 
all its mtention becomes comic, then Stephen is one of the 
masters of this hght but subtle art His successes have an 
easy and unexaggerated certainty of effect Browrang was of 
course at hand as one whose poetry cned out to be parodied, 
and Stephen has welcomed the opportumty m his dexterous 
verses. The Last Ride Together {From Her point of mew) B37ron, 
Gray and the ballade-wnters are gently mocked He captures 
the prosody, syntax, and vocabulary of the wnters whom he 
parodies, and combmes this with an mgemous inversion of 
their sentiment It is the completeness of his effects, combmed 
with their adroitness, that give his work its mam charm This 
skill can be seen most obviously in his poem toR K , where he 
seizes upon Kiplmg’s more rhetoncal style 

When mankind shall be dehvered 
From the clash of magazmes. 

And the inkstand shall be shivered 
Into countless smithereens 
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When there stands a muzzled stnphng. 

Mute, beside a muzzled bore 
When the Rudyards cease from kiphng 
And the Haggards Ride no more 

When he abandons parody, his verses still show the same 
features, a hght theme, or a seemmgly serious theme turned 
mto hghtness by prosodic neatness and a finish m phrasing 
None of his onginal verse possesses the final excellence of his 
parodies, for Stephen is at his best as the disgmsed and jesting 
burlesquer 
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WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY AND ROBERT LOUIS 
STEVENSON 

W ILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY (1849-1903) Henley’s 
biography has yet to be vmtten,i but his ‘ boisterous 
and piratical ’ personahty stands out clearly in the 
impressions of his contemporaries ® He was educated at the 
Crypt School, in Gloucester, where T E Brown, the poet, was a 
master Tubercular disease affected him m childhood, and he 
had to suffer the amputation of a foot Later at Edmburgh In- 
firmary, under Lord Lister, he effected a pamful recovery Ill- 
health returned penodicaUy, but he was able to devote himself 
strenuously to hteraiy work As editor of The Scots Observer 
and The National Observer he contnved to gather around him 
the most bnlhant talent of his day , unfortunately he was less 
successful m maJong these journals financially prosperous 
His own hterary work mcluded a senes of dramas which he 
wrote with R L Stevenson, essays and cnticism, the super- 
vision of the Tudor Translations, and the preparation of numer- 
ous anthologies of which the Lyra Heroica (1891) was the most 
popular His whole life was devoted to hterature, but httle of 
it to poetry His first volume, produced after much penodical 
pubhcation, was A Book of Verses (1888) , it was followed m 
1892 by The Song of the Sword, which mcluded London Vohin- 
tanes, and both volumes were muted m Poems (1898) Hawthorn 
and Lavender followed m 1899, and For England’s Sake m 
igoo. The Passing of Victoria (1901), A Song of Speed m 1903 
A CoUeded Edition of prose and poetry was issued m 1908 
Henley’s most mteresting work occurs m his first volume. 
Verses (1888) Its contents are divided mto three distmct 
groups rhjmieless pieces, which, with some poems m con- 
ventional form, make a senes entitled In Hospital , Ijmcs, m 
simple stan2as, mcludmg the popular Out of the night that 
covers me, and Or ever the knightly years were gone , finally, a 
gathering of ballades, rondels, sonnets, quatorzains, and 
rondeaus, m which he had adapted hunself to the Gosse and 
Dobson bypath of Victorian romanticism without addmg much 
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that IS his own His ballade Of a Toyokum Colour-Print 
recalls that the cultivation of ballades S5nichronized with the 
interest in Japanese art, and suggests that possibly the two 
fashions had something in common The irregular, rhymeless 
pieces of In Hospital are, in contrast, revolutionary and modem 
In theme they are gum impressions, sparmg m vocabulary and 
realistic Operation is a typical example, though it has a 
greater regulant\ of form than some of the other pieces 

You are earned in a basket, 

Like a carcase from the shambles 
To the theatre, a cockpit 
\Miere the\ stretch vou on a table 

Then they bid \ou close your eyehds 
\nd the> mask you 'with a napkin 
And the anaesthetic reaches 
Hot and subtle through your being 

The ongins of Henley 's irregular verse are difficult to ascertain 
He has no contact with the rhythmical prose of Walt Whitman , 
e\ en at its freest, Henley's verse is closer to a regular pattern 
He had patterns for irregular verse m Matthew Arnold, m The 
Strayed Reveller, Philomela, and Hetne*s Grave Arnold had 
found models for his hcences in the Greek odes and tragic 
choruses, in Goethe's reflective and elegiac pieces, and in the 
borderland of these two influences which arises from Goethe's 
own imitations of the antique It is difficult to prove that 
Henley made direct use of these models, though he parallels 
their mo\ement in such poems as Clinical, where all stanza 
pattern seems to be abandoned 

Hist? 

Through the corridor s echoes 

Louder and nearer 

Comes a great shufflmg of feet 

A number of Henley's verses retam a regular stanza pattern, 
without rhyme, as m Casualty 

As with varnish red and ghstening 

hair his feet looked rigid , 

Raised, he settled stiffly sidewa3rs 
You could see his hurts were spmal 
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This IS the verse of the Spanish ballads and folk-songs, with 
the modification that they are governed by a hberal conception 
of assonance, m place of Henley’s abandonment of rhyme 
Heme had imitated the Spamsh form m Romancero, and Henley, 
who shows other denvations from Heme, may have adapted it 
from that source Heme w'ould thus give a model for a form 
which would have the appearance of freedom without necessi- 
tating a complete break with tradition Henley adds the 
novelty of brutal, unlovely themes, which seem to fit with the 
bare rh3mieless verses Henley’s vanety can be seen by the 
appearance m this same volume of dexterously contrived 
ballades While he pirouettes here m accordance with con- 
temporary fashion, he introduces themes of pathos and of the 
endurance of fate, which are marked with his own personahty 
As m the hospital poems he has an alert faculty for bnef 
, reveahng epithets , so m Ballade of Dead Actors he holds a 
complete post-mortem on stage hfe 

The curtain falls, the play is played 
The Beggar packs beside the Beau , 

The Monarch troops, and troops the Maid 
The Thunder huddles 'with the Snow 
Where are the revellers high and low ? 

The clashing swords > The lover s call ^ 

The dancers gleaming row on row ^ 

Into the night go one and all 

Pnnce m one common overthrow 
The Hero tumbles with the Thrall 
As dust that drives, as straws that blow. 

Into the mght go one and all 

In his irregular poems Henley appears to break away from 
the over-used forms of Victonan poetry In content and 
method they traverse new groimd and gam from their histoncal 
position an mterest imwarranted by their mtnnsic worth 
Unfortunately Henley did not develop poetically, for his most 
effective work is m these early poems the rhymelessness and 
irregularity of In Hospital have poetic method and purpose, 
but later these elements seem occasionally a poetic excuse for 
an easy rhetonc that cannot be troubled with rhyme In The 
Soag of the Sword he wntes irregular verses which have the 
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eftect of a diffused translation of Anglo-Saxon poetry Licence 
and an absence of rhj'thmicai control are still more apparent 
in .4 Song of Speed, where he attempts to adapt to poetry the 
modem Hieme of the automobile 
London Vcluntanes are among the more successful of the 
later poems The} gi\e large-flowing impressions of London 
b} mght and daj, employing a combmation of six- and ten- 
syllable lines, such as Spenser and Milton had used Rhetorical 
as IS the quality of the verse, it has scattered wnthm it phrases 
of keen imagmatne insight, and the theme has freshness and 
vigour Henley is using a more dehberately poetic vocabulary 
to gam orchestrated effects and diversif}nng the rhetorical 
passages with keen, silhouetted pictures The effect can be 
seen in the following passage from the second Voluntary 

And lo ^ the Wizard Hour, 

His silent shining sorcerv \\mged -v^nth power f 

Still, still the streets between their carcanets 

Of bnking gold, are a\ enues of sleep 

But see how gable ends and parapets 

In gradual beaut\ and significance 

Emerge ^ \nd did yon hear 

That httle n\itter — and — cheep, 

Breaking inordinately loud and clear 
On this still spectral exquisite atmosphere ? 

Tis a first nest at matins • And behold 
A rakeheli cat — ^how furti\e and acold * 

A spent witch homing from some mfamous dance — 
Obscene quick-trottmg see her tip and fade 
Through shadowT* railmgs into a pit of shade J 

Heine would appear again to have been the model, for Henley's 
verses m the \ oluntanes are paralleled by the effects gained 
by Heine in the Nord-See poems in Das Buck der Lieder 
In Far England's Sake he nvalled Mr Kiphng in patriotic 
poetry The vehemence of his nationahsm does not frequently 
achieve poetic expression, but in one lyric. Pro Rege Nostro 
(' What have I done for you, England, my England ? '), he 
expresses a popular sentiment in strong, plangent language 
Henley's poetic output is small, but it is marked with strong 
onginality He could write good ‘ shouting ' lyncs, embod3ung 
moods and themes that even the least sophisticated reader 
could understand He had vanety and could step from that 
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romantic Babylon to which Chnstian slaves had been imported, 
presumably from the seacoasts of Bohemia, to the stark, clean 
cruelty of a modem hospital He had an important influence 
on the employment of freer verse forms, and showed the way 
m which later poetry was to develop Heme, as it has been 
suggested, had mfluenced him in his expenments, and equally 
he can imitate Heme m lync verse, with simple ballad structure, 
and a tempestuous enthusiasm m sentiment This frequently 
results m a fresh and vigorous movement m his l5nrical stanzas 

My songs were once of the sunnse 
They shouted it over the bar 
First-footing the dawns, the> flounshed 
And flamed with the morning star 

While he was content at times to mutate the contemporary 
‘ bnc-a-brac ’ of ballades and rondeaus he showed also that he 
could adapt these forms to the expression of more weighty 
themes His knowledge and sympathy with French hterature 
may be paralleled with that of Andrew Lang It comes out 
most clearly m the astomshmg boldness of his adaptation of 
Villon into modem slang 

Villon’s Straight Tip to all Cross Coves 
Tout aux tavernes et aux piles ' 

Suppose you screeve ? or go cheap-jack ’ 

Or fake the broads ? or fig a nag ? 

Or thimble-ng ? or knap a yack ? 

Or pitch a smde ? or smash a rag 

Yet on turmng to his work one finds that the impression of 
his personahty is based on very few poems , Heiiley, m his 
preface to his Poems (1898) seems to have been surprised him- 
self by the paucity of his production He assigned his own 
departure from poetry to economic reasons ‘ I found myself 
(about 1877) so utterly unmarketable that I had to addict 
myself to journalism for the next ten years ' ® He is not the 
oiily writer of the penod who is lured by the economic attrac- 
tions of prose, though with Henley one wonders whether 
mcreased leisure would have proved him to be more than a 
poet m flashes, however bnUiant those mdividual flashes might 
have been 
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The Me of Robert Lorus Stevenson* (1850-1894) falls 
naturally into legend, and numerous wnters have attended to 
his biography Unfortunately an attempt was made to cast 
an atmosphere of false pietj, and mnocent chivalry, around 
him , it occurs in Graham Balfour’s Ltfe (1901), and it has 
entered into Cohan’s edition of the Letters (1911) ® The truth 
IS less mnocent but more mteresting its record is due largely 
to the work of G S Heilman and J A Steuart Nor can the 
biographical problem be ignored in estimatmg Stevenson’s 
poetrj , the influences which helped to model the legend also 
helped to frustrate the artist Apart from a few pamphlets 
A of I (iSSi) , Motal Emblems (1S82) , Famthar Epistle in 
Verse and Prose (1896), the poetry that Stevenson pubhshed 
in his lifetime is contained in a book of children’s poems, 
A Child's Garden of I erses (1885), and m two other volumes, 
Vnderu.oods {1887) and Ballads (1890) To these a posthumous 
volume was added. Songs of Travel (1896) Yet when the 
Complete Poems were pubhshed m Amenca m 1923 ® nearly 
half the volume was made up of previously imprmted work 
One is familiar enough with the collected edition that has been 
swollen with fugitiv'e pieces, but here the new work is as 
different from the old as the man himself from the legendary 
Stevenson The unpublished work modifies previous concep- 
tions and certainly falsifies Mrs Stevenson’s dictum, that the 
wntmg of poetry was for him merely a matter of entertamment 

He was bom in Edinburgh (1850), an only child, proud and 
fragile, with pious parents and a sternly rehgious nurse His 
schooldays were spent irregularly, hindered by lU-health and 
mdifference, though he was already readmg the books that 
pleased him His father, a distmguished engmeer, hoped that 
he would follow m the family profession, and entered him as a 
student at Edmburgh University He showed abflity m his 
studies, but such distaste for the subject that his family allowed 
him to abandon engmeermg and to read for the Bar He pre- 
pared himself fitfully and was finally called m 1875 Yet these 
Edmburgh years (1867-1875) were the most formative m his 
Me He came mto open conflict with his parents on moral 
and rehgious issues , he entered the Bohemian circles of 
Edmburgh, and formed more than one deep attachment In 
1875 he met Henley and Leshe Stephen, and from that year he 
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realized that hterature would be his profession Between 1875 
and 1878 he worked fevenshly, pubhshing comparatively httle, 
but testmg his capacities m verse and prose lU-health was 
still pestenng him, but he was restlessly active, moving from 
Edmburgh to London and from there to Fontainebleau In 
1878 An Inland Voyage was published, and his career as a 
prose wnter began m earnest In the years of prose wntmg 
that foUow he pubhshed httle verse, but he often expressed 
himself mtimately in unpubhshed poems In 1879 he met at 
Fontainebleau a Mrs Osbourne, an Amencan lady of Swedish- 
Dutch extraction, and they became deeply attached They 
were mamed m 1880 Mrs Stevenson’s devotion helped 
Stevenson to survive the many crises that his health was to 
endure She JJecame, however, the ‘ censor ’ of his personality, 
and aided by her influence the ' ofiicial ’ legend of chivainc 
piety was constructed , some of his creative impulses were 
frustrated and many of his poems left unpubhshed From 
1880 to 1887 he was estabhshmg his reputation as a prose- 
wnter Treasure Island, which was elevated from senai 
pubhcation m Young Folks m 1881 to volume form in 1883, 
was followed later by" The Strange Case of Dr Jekyll and Mr 
Hyde (1886) and Kidnapped (1886) Two volumes of verse 
appear within this penod, A Child’s Garden of Verses (1885), 
and Underwoods (1887) This hterary activity was mamtamed 
despite severe lU-health, which drove him to Davos and Hy^res 
m a fruitless quest for strength 

In 1887, after his father’s death, he left, with his family, for 
Amenca, and after a penod m the Umted States and some 
voyagmg m Pacific waters, he found a home at Vailima, m 
Samoa (1891) Here he spent the remainmg years, mdustnous 
as ever, a genial and willmg correspondent of men of letters m 
England, and on the island a defimte personage, with an 
mterest m the welfare of the people The last volume of verse 
pubhshed m his lifetime was Ballads (1890) In the foUowmg 
study Stevenson’s pubhshed poetry has been considered first, 
and then the verse issued m 1916 and 1921 from the Stevenson 
manuscnpts 

A Child’s Garden of Verses (1885), Stevenson’s most popular 
volume, belongs to that child poetry whidi follows the develop- 
ing populanty of Blake m the later nmeteenth century 
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Stevenson has nothing of Blake’s mysticism, yet, on the other 
hand, he a\oids the mere nursery rhyme quahty which affects 
so many of the poems in Chnstina Rossetti’s Sing-Song He 
has closer contacts with that apt practitioner of child verses, 
W Bnghty Rands, whose Ltlhput Revds had appeared m 
1870-1872 The adult portray mg m simple l3mcs the content 
of the child mind is ever m danger of banahty and false senti- 
ment , this Ste\ enson escapes, though his children have a 
pre-Freudian innocence and gentleness His skill hes m the 
imagmative phrasmg wnth which he decorates these pieces 

I should hke to nse and go 
Where the golden apples grow — 

Where below another sky 
Parrot islands anchored he 
And watched bv cockatoos and goats 
Lonely Crusoes building boats 

It IS an easy genre, but more has been mserted than the genre 
itself demanded The poems are not without a biographical 
mterest, if the love of adventure is in them (‘ My bed is hke a 
httle boat ’), so too is the necessity for prayer , one wonders 
what strange combination of irony, pathos, and humour led 
him to wnte System 

Every night mv prayers I say 
And get mv dinner every day 
And every day that I ve been good, 

I get an orange after food 

The child that is not clean and neat, 

With lots of toys and thmgs to eat, 

He is a naughty child, I’m sure — 

Or else his dear papa is poor 

The volume gamed a wnde popularity, but Stevenson did not 
attempt to exploit his success Two years later (1887) he 
pubhshed Underwoods The memory of Ben Jonson and his 
school extends beyond the title, for many of the lyrics have 
Hemck’s quahty of sentiment and a few have Jonson's epi- 
grammatic brevity The volume contams both Engh^ and 
Scots poetry The latter has more vanety social and 
rehgious themes are conducted -with a pawkmess of humour. 
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m stanzas reminiscent of Bums Stevenson is more outspoken 
here than m the Enghsh poems , it is as if the satinc tradition 
of Scottish poetiy allowed him to speak his mmd 

While thus the lave o' mankind's lost, 

O' Scotland still God maks His boast — 

Puir Scotland, on ^vhase barren coast 
A score or twa 

Auld wives wi' mutches an' a hoast 
Still keep His law 

Among the English poems. Requiem {' Under the wide and 
starry sky ') is the best remembered Many of the other poems 
anse from the same mood pictures of voyagmgs, as m The 
Canoe Speaks 

But I the egg-shell pinnace, sleep 
On crystal waters ankle-deep 

and poems of ]oume3ntngs, such as A Song of the Road Simple 
themes and stanzas dommate, with a number of octosyllabics 
where over-facihty intrudes In sentiment there is a suggestion 
of fixation, as if the writer were pla5ang up to his part of 
romantic vagrant 

In Ballads (1890), Stevenson attempts story-tellmg m verse 
Of the three mam pieces, the earhest, Ttconderoga, a re-render- 
mg of a Highland theme, has grown diffuse through Stevenson’s 
method of employing the ballad form The verse has a pheasant 
hit, but the central theme, the fatal mystery of the name 
Ticonderoga, fails to develop effectively The other two poems 
are Tahitian stones, told m a maimer reminiscent of Wilham 
Moras The Feast of Famine is a love theme of Stevenson's 
own mvention a poem where the narrative is choked by 
local colour that is far too local The Song ofRahero Stevenson 
based on an old Tahitian tradition, and the poem grows in 
strength as it proceeds It opens with a simple, revenge 
motive but develops to a chmax when Rahfiro, whose whole 
tribe has been destroyed, escapes with a woman and sets out 
with her to found a new race The poem concludes as Rahero 
addr^es her 

' Before your mother was born the die of to-day was throwm 
And you selected — ^your husband, vainly striving to fall 
Broken between these hands — yourself to be severed from all. 
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The places the people, >ou lo\e — home, Lmdred, and clan — 

•\nd to d\\ell in a desert and bear the babes of a kinless man * 

Songs of Travel (1S96), the posthumous volume, is in quality 
and theme a contmuation of Undoik^oods The same gesture 
of chi\alnc \agabondage is maintained It occurs m the 
opening and best-known poem m the volume 

Gi\e to me the life I love 
Let the la\e go bv me 
Gi\e the joll> hea\en above 
\nd the b}^^ay nigh me 

The same mood is found m the love poems, genial, romantic, 
and a little too facile, which form one of the major themes in 
this volume, and so it continues to the closing poem 

Sing me a song of a lad that is gone 
Sa> could that lad be I ^ 

Merrv of soul he sailed on a day 
Over the sea to Sk;^e 

This atmosphere of God is in his heaven and all is nght on the 
open road appears as an official optimism Stevenson seems 
to have despaired of singing truthfully ' of a lad that is gone 
and to have presented mstead an unreveahng picture of a 
perpetually interested and jolly lad that hked the open spaces 
Such sentiments had their influence m the development of 
English poetry They combined with Henley’s thundenngs to 
form a contrast to the pessimism that underlay much later 
Victonan work, and they influenced younger poets at the 
beginmng of the twentieth century who were reacting against 
the nineties Stevenson found a model for some aspects of his 
open-air romanticism m Heme, and equally for his exaggerated 
gestures m sentiment, and the contrasting excess of buoyancy 
Occasionally, as in the following poem, he parallels closely some 
of the moods of Heme’s lyncs 

The mfimte shining heavens 
Rose and I saw in the night 
Uncountable angel stars 
Showering sorrow and light 
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I saw them distant as heaven. 

Dumb and shmmg and dead. 

And the idle stars of the mght. 

Were dearer to me than bread 

Night after mght m my sorrow 
The stars stood over the sea. 

Till lo * I looked m the dusk 
And a star had come down to me 

Among the poems in Songs of Travel is the following brief 
lync 

I have trod the upward and the downward slope 
I have endured and done m days before 
I have longed for all and bid farewell to hope 
And I have hved and loved, and closed the door 

The reader of Stevenson's poetry before 1916 could not have 
guessed how much had been closed out of view It cannot be 
claimed that the poems issued m 1916 and 1921 by George S 
HeUman convert Stevenson into a great poet, but they show 
that he attempted to express many phases of his expenence 
An important group of poems dates from his Edinburgh days, 
particularly from 1871 to 1875 , many moods anse, and m keen 
self-revelatory poems he explores them Love is a dominant 
motive, but imaged with greater fervency than m the Songs 
of Travel After Reading 'Antony and Cleopatra ' illustrates the 
mood of many of these poems 

As when the hunt by holt and field 
Dnves on with horn and strife. 

Hunger of hopeless things pursues 
Our spirits throughout life 

The sea’s roar fills us achmg full 
Of objectless desire — 

The sea s roar, and the white moon-shme 
And the reddenmg of the fire 

Who talks to me of reason now ? 

It would be more dehght 
To have died in Cleopatra’s arms 
Than be ahve to-mght 

The approach to sentiment in some of the love poems in this 
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new work vanes , there are a few poems of banter and humour , 
some that retain the gemahty of the pubhshed pieces, but more 
often the emphasis lies with passion, and its distress So m 
Love, What is Love > he uses the epigrammatic form found 
frequently in the published poems, though here the mood is 
more gnin 

Love — ^what is lo've ^ A great and aching heart 
Wmng hands and silence and a long despair 
Life — what is hfe Upon a moorland bare 
To see love coming and see lo\e depart 

Among the love poems is a memorable piece of uncertam date 
on an unborn child, God gave to me a chili in part Stevenson 
probably remembered Bums’s approach to the same theme 
His own treatment is quiet but poignant , he explores the 
sentiment safely, revealmg the lyncal potentiahties which 
it possessed 

My voice may reach you, O my dear — 

A father’s voice perhaps the child may hear , 

And pitymg, you may turn your view 
On that poor father whom you never knew 

Alas ' alone he sits, who then 
Immortal among mortal men, 

Sat hand m hand with love, and all day through 
With your dear mother, wondered over you 

Apart from the love poems, many other moods occur An 
early sonnet sequence, wntten possibly under Wordsworthian 
influence, diows how he experimented m a form which he used 
seldom m his later work Further, he left a group of transla- 
tions from Martial which he had hoped to expand into a 
complete volume The senes is mcomplete, but it has a few 
renderings which have ease and mastery of form, though 
Stevenson usually avoids with whispered penphrases the 
smack and salaaty of Martial’s vocabulary These rendenngs 
show how the study of Martial served to disaphne Stevenson’s 
quest of the epigram m his own poems 
The unpubhdied work reveals, then, a poet who treated 
poetry much more senously than the pubhshed work would 
soggest Only a hmited number of th^ pieces exceed in 
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technical accomphshment the ' official ' pieces , many of them 
fall below Stevenson had to pay the pnce of every busy 
prose-wnter who puts poetry on ' half-pay ' But the image of 
Stevenson as a poet demands that these pieces should be 
considered We need not doubt that the optimistic, open road 
mood was one which he smcerely felt, but it is elevated in the 
official poetry into a dominant, almost an all-prevailmg, mood 
Distress, self-reproach, poignancy, such are the themes which 
mtrude from the unpubhshed work, and present us with a 
fuller and more human Stevenson It has been pointed out 
that Stevenson m A Child* s Garden has the couplet 

The \vorld is so full of a number of things 
I'm sure we should all be as happj as kings 

but that his onginal manuscript version was 

The world is so great and I am so small 
I do not like it, at all at all 

The unpubhshed w ork has kinship with that manuscnpt version 
In pnvacy he records the sentiment that underhes the gesture 
of optimism with w^hich he faced the world 

I have left all upon the shameful field, 

Honour and Hope, my God, and ail but life 
Spurless, with sword reversed and dmted shield. 

Degraded and disgraced, I leave the strife 

That IS not the only mood valour is there too, irony and 
humour The image of Stevenson the poet grows to com- 
pletion , it IS of one who could wnte of his errmgs, his sorrows, 
as well as of his happiness The poetry may not be techmcally 
better, but the themes are more vaned and he has succeeded 
far more closely m disclosmg himself m his verse 


1 The notice in The Dtcitonary of National Biography contains such 
facts are axe available and the life, W E Henley, Kennedy Wiihamson 
(1930), adds htUe to this 

2 Stevenson's portrait of * Buriy ’ m Talks and Talkers 

3 Poems (1898) Advertisement 

4 A large literature has grown around Stevenson and his ‘ legend ' 
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The official biography is The Ltfe of Robert Louts Stevenson (2 vols ) 
Sir Graham Balfour (1901, etc ) and to supplement its information and 
approach, The True Stevenson, G S Heilman (1925), Robert Louts 
Stevenson, J A Steuart (1924), are necessary documents There are 
numerous other biographies, mcludmg A H Japp (1905), Arthur John- 
stone (1905) On the Trail of Stevenson Hamilton Clayton (1916) , 
Rosahne O Masson {1923) , An Intimate Portrait, Lloyd Osbourne 
(1924) Of numerous cntical studies the more mterestmg are those by 
L C Comford {1899), G K Chesterton (1902), J A Hammerton (1907) 

H H Harper (1920), R L S , His Work and Personality , see also 
Essays ed bv St J Adcock (1924) and R L Stevenson F Swinnerton 
(revised edition, 1924) La Vie de R L Stevenson, J M Carre (Pans 
19291 . see also 4 Btbl ograpfy of the Works of R L Stevenson W F 
Pndeaux {1917) , and The Utters of R L Stevenson (4 vols ). ed 
Sidney CoKon (1911) 

5 This edition gi\es no source for the new poems the sources of 
the new poems, and the poems themselves were edited for The Biblio- 
phile Society (Boston) b> George S Heilman (1916 and 1921) A 
repnnt from this collection was issued in England as l^ew Poems (1918) 
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JOHN DAVIDSON 

J OHN DAVIDSON (1857-1909) wrote in his will that no 
biography of him should be published, no tmpubhshed 
work should be issued, and that no work except of his 
own wntmg should appear m any of his books His wishes 
have been regarded that is Imown of him is the obvious 
record of dates, occupations, and movements, and nothing 
emerges that can explam the fiery, troubled movement of his 
work Davidson, while he disapprov ed of biographv , conceded 
in his preface to Shakespeare’s Sonnets (190S) that all the crea- 
tive work IS to some extent autobiographical, and it is from 
Davidson’s work that we must alone hope to discover him ^ 
He was bom m 1857, in Renfrewshire His education was 
irregular , at thirteen he left school and went into a chemical 
laboratory , at fifteen he was at school again as a pupil- 
teacher, and four years later he spent a session at Edinburgh 
Umversity which completed his formal education From 1878 
to 1889 he was a teacher, a profession w'hich he so detested that 
for one year (1884-1885) he tned clerkmg instead In the 
middle of this penod as a teacher he mamed He was already 
wntmg, and his readmg must have been varied, for he shows 
an acquaintance with Elizabethan and ballad hterature, and, 
later, he knows Nietzsche, Ibsen, and the modem philosophical 
writers In 1889 he came to London to seek a hvelihood m the 
world of hterature He had previously wntten a number of 
poetical plays one of them, Bruce, had been published m 
Glasgow m 1886 Little is known of the years that followed, 
except that he published contmuously plays, novels, prose 
sketches, and poems His mam occupation was journalism, 
and if his poetry is a record of fact, he was as ill-at-ease amid 
the joum^ts as he had been amid the schoolmasters Cer- 
tainly it was a troubled penod , recogmtion he received, but he 
was often ill and more often poor In 1906 he was awarded a 
Civil List pension of £100 His most revealmg autobiogiaphical 
statement on these last years occurs in the preface to Fleet 
Street (1909) ‘ The time has come to make an end I find my 
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pension is not enough , I have therefore still to turn aside and 
attempt thmgs for vhich people vnll pay My health counts 
too Asthma and other annoyances I have tolerated for years , 
but I cannot put up with cancer ' In 1908 he left London for 
Penzance In March 1909 he was missing from his house Six 
months later a fisherman found his body washed up by the sea 
Da\idson’s first poetic penod belongs to his pre-London 
da\3 , its content is in complete contrast to the work usually 
associated w ith his name For here he is untouched by his own 
time, and produces a senes of plajs, based upon suggestions 
from Shakespeanan drama Bruce (1886), the earhest pub- 
hshed work, reads like a Shakespeanan chronicle piece, he 
has caught the idiom and the method The play deals with 
he struggle of Edward I against Bruce, and though the 
sjTnpathj IS with the Scots, there lurks a greater sense of 
national unity con\e\ed in a magnificent speech by Wallace in 
Act III 

We are jour equals, not to be ensla\ed 

We are jour kin \our brothers to be lo'ved 


In 1889 Davidson published at Greenock a volume of Plays 
Two of these antedate Bruce An Unhtstoncal Pastoral (Glas- 
gow, 1877) , A Romantic Farce (Edinburgh, 1878) , one is of 
later date, the bnlhant fantasy, partly m prose. Scaramouch 
in Naxos (Cneff, 1888) An Unhtstoncal Pastoral bears the 
same relation to Shakespeanan comedy as Bruce does to the 
chromcle play All the trappmgs are here the king of Bel- 
mane, who is thought to be dead, but comes back to his king- 
dom , Rupert his son, who loves a maid of lowly birth, whose 
real parentage is discovered not to be lowly at all , and a fine 
assortment of clowns and rustics, and even Oberon and Puck 
The competent study piece of a young apprentice, it demon- 
strates that Davidson’s early work began in a world of romantic 
kmdlmess Expenence taught him savagely to deny these 
dream contours A Romantic Farce is of the same texture a 
romance of long-separated lovers, and long-lost children, played 
with a light-hearted conviction that the end will be happmess 
Scaramouch in Naxos, a witty, ongmal comedy, with glimpses 
of darker satire, is of much more mature conception, and 
despite Davidson’s later attempts m drama, it remains probably 
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his most adequate plaj Scaramouch, a sho%TOian in England, 
seekmg a new attraction, attempts to hire old wine-sodden 
Silenus to impersonate Bacchus in his entertamment A 
number of classical figures are introduced, all hving m a 
modem world, and insisting on their pedigree m Lempnere as 
if it were Debrett's Peerage The play closes with the appear- 
ance of the real Bacchus, a god of power, who frustrates 
the sordid designs of Scaramouch and Silenus The verse 
has a strength that derives from Ehzabethan originals, but 
it possesses a fragrant beauty of its own Such is Silenus's 
speech, which opens 

I saw End^miion long ago 
Before the stars were tarnished with his crook 
Sloped in his hand he wandered down a hill 
The night shone round b m 

In this play, for the first time, Davidson opens that attack on 
his time which was to fmstrate the romantic elements in his 
poetry , the modem world reveals itself as a shallow vulgar 
affair, whose God is Silenus of the wineskin, not the young 
Bacchus Davidson called the piece a pantomime, but he 
wrote a prose prologue, the most bnlliant of all his prose 
passages, in which he confesses that the play is too complicated 
for pantomimic values Smtih (1888), a tragedy, was the last 
play of the Scottish penod, and here for the first time Davidson 
portrays contemporary life Whenever he enters that world m 
his poetry his mood is tragic Out of the past only can he 
bring not only tragedy but gentleness and the gay colours of 
romance Frequently in his poetic career he attempted to use 
old forms for modem circumstance, and here he uses blank 
verse for modem characters Throughout, the effect is a 
combmation of power with mcongrmty, of poetry with flat, 
hackneyed imes The theme has the suggestion of an Ibsen 
play Smith, with his fnend Hallowes, a ' defrocked ’ clerk 
and teacher, leaves London for Garth, where they wander on 
to the estate of a Mr Graham, and Hallowes, despairmg of 
poetic success, kills himself Smith is m love with a lady 
named Magdalen, and sooner than give her to her official lover 
he throws himself over a cliff and bears Magdalen with him * 
Here for the first time there appears m Davidson's work the 
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solution of suicide for those \iho find the world inadequate to 
their desires It is a diflSicult theme to convey poetically, nor 
does Davidson succeed , yet m isolated passages images of a 
meUow quahty mtrude, as m the opemng hnes 

Truth IS an airv point between two cliffs 
Of adamant opinion 

Apart from its intnnsic value, the play shows Davidson’s 
exploitation of his personal experience, and it contains some 
record of his developing thought He expresses his distaste for 
teaching 

I, for food 

Ha\e made m\self a gnndstone, edgmg souls 
Meant most for flvmg 

while his critical thought on hterature and style is revealed 
m Smith’s speech on language 

Our language is too worn, too much abused. 

Jaded and o\er-spurred wind-broken, lame, — 

The hackneyed roadster e\ery bagman mounts f 

Throughout one finds developmg a cnticism of the modem 
world which can be seen at its clearest m a speech of Smith to 
Magdalen 

The hydra-headed creeds the sciences 

That deem the thmg is knowm when it is named , 

And hterature, thought s palace-pnson fair , 

Philosophy the grand inquisitor. 

That racks ideas and is fooled with hes 

Society, the mud wherem we stand 

Up to the eyes, whence if I drag you forth, 

Savmg your soul and nune there shall ascend 
A poisonous blcLst that may o ertake our lives 

In 1889 Davidson left Scotland for London, and with this 
change begins his second poetic period He wrote much prose 
dunng the next decade, novels, and charming essays such as 
axe found m A Random lUnerary (1894) His poetic produc- 
tion was unbroken , m 1891 appeared In a Mustc Hall, and 
there followed, almost annually, httle volumes, m glossy blue 
cloth, all but one of them decorated on the cover with a pleas- 
ingly elaborate device of gold Fled Sired Eclogues {1893) , 
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Ballads and Songs (1894) , A Second Senes of Fleet Street 
Edogues (1896) , New Ballads (1897) , The Last Ballad (1899) 
In a Music Hall contains, first, six short dramatic monologues 
m vihich music-hall artists, refreshmg themselves at the bar 
as they •wait their turn, give pictures of themselves and of Me 
These are the children of Silenus, revealmg their sordid, half- 
pathetic hves, m bnsk, black-and-white sketches The mood 
is staccato, and Davidson seems to have been influenced by 
Kiphng’s desire to see the thing as it is and to allow it to speak 
m its O'STO vocabulary The scene is nommally Glasgow, but 
one feels that spintually Da'vidson came here into his closest 
contact with the London of the nineties The rest of the 
volume IS made up of a selection of miscellaneous poems of the 
period 1872-1889 , short lyncs of pre-London days, histoncal 
pieces of the same penod as Bruce, dehcate nature studies, and 
lyncs of happy, gentle moods He uses the French forms, 
popular m those decades, rondeau, roundel, and viUanelle, but 
he uses them m a way fiercely difterent from that of Austm 
Dobson and Edmund Gosse It is as if ■with dehberate irony 
he employed these decorative measures to reveal gnm scenes 
such as the strugghng artist whose wife and children have to 
suffer for lack of daily bread 

Fleet Street Eclogues was the first volume with which David- 
son attracted marked cntical attention He uses the eclogue, 
the form of Theocntus and Spenser, for the discussions of 
Fleet Street joumahsts The device has a freshness, but the 
effect IS not without mcongrmty Two qualities ever latent m 
Davudson’s work emerge a romanticism frequently suppressed, 
combmes with an angry, unrestrained outcry j^amst contem- 
porary Me These two elements meet m his poetry m sudden 
conflict as if a sleeper had been awakened from the pleasant 
images of dream by a cry of anguished pain So m the Satrd 
Smthtn’s Da^ poem the close is a prayer, almost hystencal m 
its plea for protection from the modem world 

Help, ere it drive us mad, this deviFs dm ^ 

But modermty has not yet worn Davidson down , his love of 
nature and of pleasmg old-world fantasies still allows him to 
re-create a world of gentle devices and ballad theme One of 
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the pleasantest recollections occurs m Good, Friday, when he 
recounts how Adam and Eve went out of Eden 

Theu- haggard e'ves m vain to God 
To all the stars of hea\en turned 
But when thev saw where in the sod, 

The golden hearted daisies burned, 

Sweet thoughts that still wnthin them dwelt 
\woke and tears embalmed their smart 
On Eden s daisies couched they felt 
rhe\ earned Eden m their heart 

In Ballads and Songs this same dual mood prevails, and yet 
the old-world romanticism again tnumphs The volume con- 
tains some of Davidson’s best-knotvn pieces, notably A Ballad 
of a Nun, where he re-tells the story usually known m medieval 
hterature as ‘ the Nun who goes out to see the World ’ It is 
the beautiful fable of a nun who, deserting her convent, mmgled 
m the world, and who, when she returned, wan with passion, 
found that the Virgin Mother had impersonated her in her 
absence The story is famous m the medieval hterature of 
Western Europe, but Davidson, who probably knew Adelaide 
Anne Procter’s version m A Legend of Provence, narrates it 
afresh with economy and deeply conveyed feehng Had he 
been satisfied with this medium he could have become the 
most successful modem exploiter of the ballad, but it was not 
m his nature to be satisfied, and there occurs already m this 
volume a strain of fretful, subjective poetry It is to be found 
m A Ballad in Blank Verse of the Making of a Poet, which is as 
unlike a bsdlad as possible All quahties of pleasant phrasmg 
and melody have disappeared, and mstead there emerges a 
mood of satue, and a wilful self-assertion which preludes the 
later T esiaments 

Henceforth I shall be God for consaonsness 
Is God I suffer , I am God this Self 
That all the umverse combmes to quell. 

Is greater than the umverse and I 
Am that I am 


Okisely alhed to this is the Bedlad of Heaven, a poem of personal 
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despair ansmg from poverty and lack of recognition, a theme 
already emphasized m his &st volume of Ijncs 

He wrought at one great work for years 
The \\orld passed by with loftj look 
Sometimes his e^/es were dashed with tears 
Sometimes his lips vt ith laughter shook 

His wife and child went clothed m rags 
And m a windy garret starved 
He trod his measures on the dags, 

And high on heaven his music carved 

The increased attachment to such moods can be seen in the 
volumes %\hich follow Into .1 Second Stnes of Fleet Street 
Eclogues the harsh enforced vocabulary mtrudes and with it a 
bitter commentary on contemporary hfe , as in Lammas 

The blare of personal and party aims 
In parliaments and journals seems mdeed 
No substitute for Smai , but it serv es 
And from the vehement logomachy 
Of mterest and cabal, something humane 
At happy intervals proceeds 

An attempt is made to break awa> to early moods in the May- 
Day poem, but this lacks the spontaneity of some of his earher 
pieces New Ballads reiterates the now persistent theme of the 
struggling artist and his distressed family , it comes through 
m A Ballad of an Ari%sfs Wife, and in a different way in 
A Woman and her Son, which is a fiercer version of the theme 
found earher in A Ballad of the Making of a Poet Despite these 
preoccupations, this volume has some signal examples of 
Davidson's varied poetic power In Piper, Play f he contnves 
to fashion a l5mc, whose background is the life of the mdustnal 
worker 

Now the furnaces are out 
And the aching anvils sleep 
Down the road the gnmy rout 
Tramples homeward twenty deep 
Piper, play * Piper, play ’ 

Though we be o erlaboured men 
Ripe for rest, pipe your best » 

Let us foot it once agam * 
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In A New Battai of Tannhatiser he uses again his skdl in 
manipulating ballad fonn for a traditional theme , the poem 
seems to be an answer to Swinburne’s Lans Venerts, for m 
Da\ndson the monk does not sicken of his love 

The Last Ballad was the volume with which Davidson 
brought this second penod m his poetic work to a close Early 
and late moods seem once agam m conflict, and yet most of the 
poems are occupied with fables of romance It is as if Davidson 
were hngermg with medieval themes before bidding them a 
long farewell In the title poem he isolates an madent in the 
hves of Lancelot and Galahad, and relates it with that mastery 
of the ballad medium which he now possessed He accom- 
plished here an important though neglected contnbution to 
the treatment of Arthunan legend in the mneteenth century 
W ith no moral and sophisticated purpose to fulfil, he recaptured 
the mood of the ballad without ransommg his modernity to 
any conscious archaism The Ordeal, the other long poem m 
this volume, is a narrative pioem with a medieval theme which 
m its insistence on stem and strenuous madent is remimscent 
of Moms’s Sir Peter Harpdon’s End With this volume 
Davidson completed a notable and individual contnbution to 
the lyncal poetry of the penod He exploited romantic them^ 
when It seemed that the century had exhausted all their possi- 
bihties, and then he WTOte ' fims ’ to this type of work and 
resurrected himself anew as a poet m difficult, philosophical 
pieces which are powerful and lU-disciphned and through 
whose strength there lurks an isolation of spint, not unakm at 
times to the fantasies of the msane 
Without biographical data one must form a subjective 
judgment on this change Whatever may be the intrinsic 
value of the poetry that follows, one cannot detach from one’s 
mmd some image of heroism m relationship to Davidson's last 
endeavour The century was m need of a new poetry, a poetry 
such as Meredith and Hardy had attempted, where poetic 
creation alhed itself to the deep-rooted ongms of the modem 
consaousness His efiort is not completely successful, but 
the image of endeavour remams, and as he hunsdf wrote m 
A Random Itinerary after a poignant reference to Cowper’s 
Casiawey ' I would sooner be a castawray than never fgul at 
all ' Lyncal poetry ceased, only to be fitfully reawakened in 
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Holiday (igo6), Fleet Street and other Poems (1909) The more 
stndent elements, already latent m his lyncal work, possessed 
him He conceived afresh his poetical function, and deter- 
mmed that it was within him to create a new poetry and 
from that poetry a new world He seemed to envision himself 
as a lonely saviour of a world that was too busj. even to cru- 
cify him From 1901 to 1908 he wrote blank-verse poems 
and tragedies, aU governed by this aim He summarized his 
purpose m his prose Epilogue to The Triumph of Mammon 
‘ For half a century I have survived m a world entirely unfitted 
for me, and having known both the Heaven and the Hell 
thereof, and bemg wnthout a revenue and an army and navy to 
compel the nations, I begin definitely in my Testaments and 
Tragedies to destroy this unfit world and make it over agam 
in my owm image m my own image because that cannot be 
transcended , aU men, crossmg-sweepers or llmisters of State, 
endeavour to their utmost to make the world to their order , 
and those who identify their minds and imagmations with the 
Umverse have unusual power and authonty ' 

The Testaments w'ere all blank verse pieces The first three 
were pubhshed, in rapid succession, by Grant Richards as 
paper-covered pamphlets, and the first two were oftered at the 
attractive pnce of sixpence each The T estament of a Vtmsector 
(1901) , The Testament of a Man Forbid (1901) , The Testament 
of an Empire-Builder (1902) There followed as octavo 
volumes. The Testament of a Prime Minister (1904) , The 
Testament of John Davidson (1908) Durmg the same penod 
he attempted to express his ideas through poetic drama, and 
hoped, though unsuccessfully, to gam recogmtion through the 
performance of his plays In his preface to The Theatrocrat 
(1^5) he has explamed his relationship with the theatre 
Forb^ Robertson had read the volumes of Plays which David- 
son had wntten m Scotland, and in the nud-nmeties he mvited 
him to prepare a poetical version of Franyois Copp^e’s Pour la 
Couronne This Davidson achieved successfully and the play 
was performed at the Lyceum Theatre m 1896, with Forbes 
Robertson and Mrs Patnck Campbell m the mam parts He 
contmued with further adaptations and hoped through this 
connexion to have some of his own pla37s produced Though 
this ambition was unfulfilled, he contmued imtil the end to 
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produce poetic dramas Godfnda (1898) , Sdf’s the Mat 
(1901) , The Kmght of the Maypole (1903, wntten m 1900) 
The Theoirocrat (1905) , The Tnumph of Mammon (1907) , 
Mammon and his Message (1908) These last two plays were 
part of a tnology, the conclusion of which was never published 
It has been too often assumed that these poems and plays are 
merely the record of an angry mcoherence This may be true 
of isolated passages, and Davidson himself has admitted the 
difficulties of expression which he encountered ‘ There is no 
language for what I have to say my meamng hides behind 
my words ’ ^ Yet from the ' Testaments ' and the plays there 
emerges a philosophy, consistently maintained He asserts 
that the one reahty is the Umverse, a livmg matenal mass, m 
which all thmgs are mcluded 

You and the beasts, and everything that is. 

In every organ, function, gram and drop, 

In every qmvermg ion, Umverse, 

This IS the thing the world is waiting for ® 

Men do not hve in this Umverse but m some false image of it 
‘ When the mmds and imaginations of all men exist in the 
Umverse itself and not m a symbol of the Umverse, we shall 
have a new world Is there any thmkmg person who does not 
wish to see the world made over agam ^ Is it so lovely ? Is 
it so sweet-smelhng ? Men tmker and patch with pohcies and 
economics They might as well attempt to cure the plague 
by an exhibition of rose-water ' * AH the universe is matter , 
man is conscious matter, and the suggestion that he possesses 
spmt and is separated from the animal world is erroneous 
Fantasies created by pohtical, rehgious, and moral deceit have 
obscured this truth, and the poet’s function is to destroy the 
fantasies and reveal that matenal umverse from which the 
new world wiU come So Davidson pleads m The Testament 
of a Vivisector 

Expunge the o’erscored script 
That blurs the mind with poetry and prose 
Of every age , and yield it gladly up 
For me to carve with knowledge, and to seal 
With Matter’s signet 

The work of reveahng this Umverse can only be achieved by a 
strong, ruthless personahty, a Superman who has nd himself 
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of pity, fear, and the other vices of the commonalty Through- 
out the ‘ Testaments ’ Davidson identifies himself with this 
personahty, and it is in this self-assertion that the most un- 
balanced element in his later works is to be found The same 
thought IS contamed in the dramatic work, where Mammon is 
given the role of Superman, but even here Davidson insists with 
excessive vehemence upon the necessity for one strong leader 

Not two men in a century can think , 

Not two men in an age I mean to do 
The thinking for a thousand years to come * ^ 

This theory is seen in its extreme form when Davidson suggests 
m The Testament of John Davidson that it may be through him 
alone that knowledge can be attained 

It may be that the Universe attains 
Self-knowledge only once , and when I cease 
To see and hear, imagme, think and feel, 

The end may come 

The Heaven of the Universe is reserved for those who identify 
themselves with the Superman, those who 

challenged fate and staked their lives 
To win or lose the prize they coveted 
Who took their stand upon the earth and drew 
Deep virtue from the centre helped themselves 
Desired the world and willed what Matter would ® 

In contrast, the hell of the Universe is occupied by those who 
deny the reality of the Universe and hve in some fantasy 

All kinds of cowards who eluded fact , 

Dwellers in legend, burrowers in myth 
The merciful, the meek and mild the poor 
In spirit ® 

The chief false image which must be dethroned is God, and with 
Him the myths of the Christian faith 

I purged the world of the last remnant left 
Of Other World, the hideous Hell of the Gods 
Of virgm worship, and, in myself, of God — 

And thus I made the world a fit abode, 

For greatness and the men who yet may be ’ 

19 
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Once the gods have been removed, the stain which dis- 
colours hfe will disappear and the new world begin So, for 
ins tan ce, the sexual hfe under the bane of religion appears 
httle more than sanctified lechery 

A letch, a deed more nauseous, gross, uncouth 
Than even your daintiest horror can conceive 
Hence sacrament to cleanse it — God's device 
To make of wantonness, beatitude, 

And hft lust heaven-high ® 

To the awakened matenahst dwelhng m the reality of the 
liv ing Umverse the sexual hfe is the central passionate impulse 
in hfe 

sex IS soul. 

The flower and fragrance of humanity, 

More beautiful than beauty hoher 
Than any sacrament, greater than God ® 

So in the new world men and women full of nght activity will 
each assert themselves without the repressions of fantasies out- 
side themselves, for all such repression is evil 

Stop up 

The body anywhere, at once the soul 
Which IS the body, sickens and torments 
With questionmgs and qualms * 

In this hfe of activity, strife and pam wiU be inevitable, for 
between men and women ‘ all commumon is sexual strife ’, ® but 
out of stnfe the good will remam, and evil under the gmdance 
of the superman will be obhterated 

For this IS sm , — 

To be unhealthy, ugly, base, unfit * 

Man must develop that strength to dare and in daring to 
obhterate the foulness of his own past 

To do the thmg 

One fears to do is the first law of greatness “ 

If man can achieve to that height of sovereignty and exist m 
the invigorating, stnvmg hfe of the Universe, he will see the 
new world 
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like leprosy, the soul 

With all its noisome blotches, ulcers, blains 
Of evil conscience * 

crumbles into nought. 

Leaving the proud sweet body, clean and pure, 

The wholesome earth the sun the Universe, 

Infinite loveliness ethereal power 

The fullest and most aggressive statement of his position is to 
be found m the prose preface to The Theatrocrat Here he 
insists more than elsewhere on the fact that all life has a 
chemical basis Children should be made aware of this, and of 
nothing else ‘ Thus a child would know at once that there has 
been no philosophy, no rehgion, no art, hterature, hitherto , 
that there is nothing for him to learn , that everyone must 
make for himself his own philosophy, rehgion, hterature ’ 

‘ The msane part of mankind is the incubus the world is 
really a virgin world awaking from a bad dream ’ 

The commonest reaction of criticism has been to consider 
Davidson as a muddled matenalist who has read Nietzsche, 
and to leave the matter there It is true that the name of 
Nietzsche had filtered mto hterary circles m England m the 
mid-nmeties Davidson may have encountered it either m 
the work of G B Shaw or through a senes of articles by 
Havelock-Elhs in The Savoy in the spnng of 1896 Davidson 
himself demed that he was a disciple of Nietzsche, and main- 
tained throughout that his purpose was poetry and not 
philosophy It IS unnecessary to suppose that Davidson had, 
at any time, made a close study of Nietzsche’s work, yet un- 
doubtedly he found m that will to power which is beyond 
good and evil a formula for the superman of his own plays and 
poems Also his attack on Chnstiamty as the fnend of ‘ all 
the feeble, the diseased, the low, the loathsome ' seems to have 
denved some of its vehement strength from Nietzsche It is 
dangerous to assume that every superfiaal similarity indicates 
some direct borrowing by Davidson from Nietzsche’s work 
Those who wish to carry this process to its logical conclusion 
should note the many passages in Davidson’s work m which 
he speaks m the vocabulary of psycho-analytic writers Yet it 
IS extremely improbable that Davidson, hvmg in England m 
the first decade of the twentieth century, could have become 
acquainted with their work 
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It remains to give some bnef account of the mdividual works 
of this last penod Of the dramas, three belong to a mood 
which is free from philosophical preoccupations He seems to 
be attempting ongmal work which does not break too com- 
pletely with the tradition of the successful verse plays which 
he had been adaptmg Godfnda (1898), a romantic drama of 
incident and mtngue, has its scene m a theatrical conception 
of fourteenth-century Provence In his introduction Davidson 
suggests that he is resuscitatmg the mood in which his early 
dramas were written ‘ Before I sat down to write Godfnda I 
read over my early plays, and the lot was cast for Romance ’ 
‘ My object,’ he adds, ‘ was to give dehght ’ The characters 
are distinct, but not strongly drawn , the mtngue is involved 
but not confused , the play retams the attention, without 
awakening the unagmation by any outstanding novelty or 
charm The Kmght of the Maypole (pubhshed m 1903 and 
wntten m 1900) is comedy of Charles II’s reign, where he 
returns most clearly to the mood of his early drama He has 
emblazoned the play with the devices of romance the Kmg 
at Richmond, and m disguise , beautiful and poor Agnes Grey, 
who must entertain him , the villainous Anthony Ashe, who 
has taken his cousm’s estate, and brave Gabriel Ashe who, 
once he has overcome Anthony, forgives him with all romantic 
magnammity And what more could one ask of a romantic 
comedy ? But yet it must be confessed that the mood, skil- 
fully resurrected from the Elizabethan models, rem ains a 
resurrection it has been in the cerecloths for centunes and has 
not the freshness of a piece new-made for the needs of this 
later age Already, too, one suspects that for Davidson him- 
self the laughter is mockery, and so m a prefatory quotation he 
writes ‘ When your heart is heavy you should think of some- 
thmg wholly dehghtful ’ Despite these hmitations, this play, 
which IS partly m prose, has a gay atmosphere m its well- 
contnved situations, which should give it effectiveness as a 
stage-play Sdf’s the Man (1901) is the last play of Davidson’s 
which is not rendered subordinate to his philosophical mterests 
He sets the scene m Lombardy m the eighth century, and the 
govemmg mcident hes m the struggle of Luaan and Urban, 
two claimants for the throne, and for the hand of Osmunda, 
the daughter of the powerful Hildebrand Urban wms the 
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throne and the hand of his lady, though he has to pay a penalty 
by dismissing his mistress, the beautiful and faithful Satumia 
Urban, once enthroned, reduces kingship to the capenngs of 
wilful self-importance , Saturma and Osmunda alone can 
recall him to momentary strength At the close of the fourth 
act he suffers banishment, and leaves his rival Lucian en- 
throned Up to this point the play has had the impress of 
romantic drama set in a political struggle , the fifth act changes 
the tone and modifies one’s impression of the play as a whole 
After many years Urban returns home, a beggar, to find that 
his rival, Lucian, is dead and that the people of Lombardy are 
about to erect a statue to Urban, the great hero-king Urban, 
unable after the discipline of exile, to hear himself extolled, 
comes forward and gives a disparaging picture of his own 
character The crowd close round him and beat him for 
despismg their hero One alone recognizes him , he dies in 
Saturma’s arms Davidson has expressed through the irony 
of this last movement his anger with a world that worships 
its sham and shabby idols and fails to live in the truth, and the 
act serves as a hnk between his earher plays and the philo- 
sophical dramas that follow It is suggested, presumably with 
Davidson’s permission, in one of the later advertisements of 
Sdf’s the Man, that the whole piece may be read as a satire on 
mneteenth century Europe The blank verse of this play is 
the most vigorous and imagmative dramatic verse that David- 
son ever wrote Its fire and imagery are controlled skilfully 
for dramatic purposes, but the power and melody of many 
of the passages show the greatness of Davidson's poetic 
resources 

With The Theairocrat (1905) Davidson has broken with 
romance and with the desire to give dehght, and the play is 
contemporary, although the blank verse is retamed In the 
earher acts he seems to be concentratmg on the development 
of a well-contnved plot, and then suddenly m Act III both 
action and dialogue are made to become subservient to the 
expression of his philosophic creed The action in the earher 
acts is simple Sir Tnstram Sumner, an actor-manager of rare 
abihty, who has had an inharmomous life with his wife, is led 
by some megalomamacal obsession to beheve that he can make 
Shakespeare’s Trcnlm and Cress%da a success m his theatre 
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His wife, who has telepathic powers, is convinced that he will 
not succeed unless Warwick Groom plays Tioilus Sir Tns- 
tram is jealous of Warwick Groom, for he knows that his wife 
has loved him, hut to save the play he calls in this bnlhant and 
unstable actor Groom has always been a victim of dnnk, 
and a fit of petulance leads him once again to his vice , he is 
unable to appear as Troilus, and the play fails It is at this 
moment that the Bishop of St James’s enters, and with his 
appearance Davidson’s interest in all his other characters seems 
to disappear The dramatic action resolves itself into a 
dialogue so that St James may recite his philosophical creed 
Davidson’s naive summary of the concluding acts shows how 
his interest has deviated from his mitial, dramatic purposes 
‘ Of Sir Tnstram’s liaison with Europa Troop, an Amencan 
actress , of Lady Sumner’s smade, and the murder of Sir 
Tristram by Warwick Groom, I say nothmg here My present 
concern is with St James’s message, which is also mme my 
statement of the world, and of the Umverse as the World can 
know it ’ Nowhere has Davidson’s preoccupation with theory 
so blunted his conceptions of dramatic proportion , he closes 
the play with two men. Sir Tnstram and the Bishop, both 
violently wounded, going down to death repeating the theones 
which they have already more than once discussed Yet The 
Theatrocmt did not deserve the dull contempt with which m 
many quarters it was received Davidson has failed to achieve 
his full purpose, but he has also attempted more m drama than 
he had ever done before Previously he had taken old dramatic 
methods and filled them, sweetly enough, with all that their 
design demanded , now he is possessed with some new material 
which he must convey, and his difficulty is that he has not yet 
invented a dramatic medium that will support it 
The Triumph of Mammon and Mammon and his Message are 
Davidson’s last pubhshed plays In them he comes most 
closely to the expression of his mmd dunng the last decade of 
lus life They are far more mteUigible than the blank verse 
Testaments,’ and their dramatic form has been disciphned to 
the purposes of philosophical expression The medium is still 
blank verse , the scene is contemporary, but with the setting 
in the State of Thule, the values are those of fantasy and not 
of reahsm Davidson has never been given due credit for the 
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invention of a form which has many of the dramatic possi- 
bihties of the later expressionist drama The scene, which is 
contemporary without reahsm, allows of an action which is 
fantastic without incongruity, and so his symbohc and dis- 
cursive purposes are adequately served The advance which 
he made m dramatic mvention between The Theatrocmt and 
the ‘ Mammon ’ plays is one of the most impressive m his 
career The plot is throughout constructed for the purposes 
of argument Mammon, the elder son of the king of Thule, 
renounces Chnstiamty and goes out to study the world and the 
saences Meanwhile Guendolen resolves to marry Magnus, the 
younger son, upon whom the succession devolves Suddenly 
at this cnsis Mammon returns and is arrested by his brother, 
fastened to a large crucifix, and threatened with mutilation by 
his father, Chnstian, unless he repents Mammon, to escape 
this cruel fate, shams remorse, but as soon as he is freed kills 
his father and his brother and takes possession of the bnde 
After a number of vicissitudes he is able to crown himself kmg 
An attempt is made to prove from evidence ansmg from super- 
stition that Mammon is a murderer, but by the strength of his 
personahty he is able to triumph over all opposition, and the 
play closes with his declamation of his own creed In the 
second part of the trilogy. Mammon and hts Message, there is 
less narrative basis to the action Mammon encounters the 
leaders of vanous rehgious groups, and of different types m 
the State, and expounds his message as it affects them It is 
therefore to Mammon and hts Message that one must turn for 
the most detailed statement of Davidson’s behef Apart from 
scenes which depend entirely upon discussion, he gives some 
umty to the drama by an account of a rebelhon agamst 
Mammon and of his successful transcendency over his enemies 
Dramatically, the mterest hes in Davidson’s developing 
capaaty to tod a medium smtable for the body of thought 
which he tods it m him to express It was the last dramatic 
piece which he issued to the pubhc Pubhshed withm a year 
of his death, it has no sign of decreasmg powers, but of a mmd 
that IS developing m a strange way to fulfil its own uncanny 
purposes 

The blank verse ‘ Testaments ’, like the tragedies, were 
mtended to serve the same purpose of emanapatmg the world 
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Davidson hurled the first volume, The Testament of a Fm- 
sedof, at the public with a defiant, almost contemptuous pre- 
face The poem opens with an aggressive statement of his 
philosophy, in which the terms Matter and Universe and 
Matenalist are used with his peculiar values From this 
cramped, abstract exposition the reader is jerked to a concrete 
illustration which assaults the emotions even more strenuously 
than the philosophy had confounded the intellect The poet 
rescues an old neglected horse, ‘ pitymg his case ’, and takes 
him to a meadow 

A rotten hack. 

Compunctious hideful of rheumatic joints 
Larded with dung and clay, gaunt spectacle 
Of ringbone spavin, canker, shambled about. 

And grazed the faded, sparse, disrelished tufts 
That the sun's tongue of flame had left half-licked 

There he kills him, and gams some ecstasy of delight from the 
mtense pam of the animal ‘ temble m martyrdom ’ 

The whip’s-man felt no keener ecstasy 
When a fair harlot at the cart s-tail shneked 
And rags of flesh with blood-soaked tawdry lace. 

Girdled her shuddering loins 

The whole madent is unexpected, and superficially there 
emerges merely the dehght of a perverted mind in the sight of 
pam Davidson’s purpose hes deeper, for he wishes to illus- 
trate that the Umverse is all one m Matter, and that Matter 
one m Pam All pain that leads to Self-knowledge is useful, 
and all action that leads to the attainment of self-knowledge is 
justifiable Yet these general conclusions do not render the 
central mcident less repellent He contrived to make the first 
of his ‘ Testaments ’ the most tortuous and umntelligible , 
bewildered reviewers suggested that this was a poem on vivi- 
section, but they were not sure on which side in the controversy 
lay the sympattues of the poet 
The Man Forhtd reveals Davidson’s dangerous behef that he 
IS a man apart ‘ Mankind has cast me out ’ This theme gives 
the poem, however, a dramatic situation possessed of a human 
and easily mtelhgible poignancy Two images seem frequently 
present m the background of Davidson’s mind, the despairmg 
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isolation of The Castaway and the tnumphant isolation of the 
Christ Into his conception of his own relationship with the 
world he has combined elements from both of these 

Alone I went in darkness and in bght 
Colour and sound attending on my steps. 

And life and death, the mmisters of men, 

My constant company But in my heart 
Of hearts I longed for human neighbourhood. 

And bent my pnde to wm men back again 
I came, a pemtent , and on my knees 
I climbed their stairs , I thundered at their doors. 

And cried, ‘ I am your brother , m your wrath 
As brethren should, destroy me , at your hands 
I must have life or death I cannot bear 
The outcast’s fate ’ 


But the reconcihation is not achieved and the poet wanders 
out mto the lonehest comers of nature possessed of a faith 
which he may not communicate The philosophical elements 
are reduced to a minimum, but Davidson expresses more simply 
here than elsewhere his behef in the miUenmum awaitmg the 
age which bamshes Other-worldhness and lives in the reality 
of the World as it is 

Olympus stands untenanted , the dead 
Have their serene abode m earth itself. 

Our womb, our nurture, and our sepulchre 

The Testament of an Emp%re-Bmlder is a longer and more 
elaborate poem than either of its predecessors In the first 
section the animals hold a congress to discover how man has 
taken precedence over them, but this satiric and somewhat in- 
conclusive discussion IS completely overshadowed by the vision 
of Heaven and HeU, found m the second part of the poem 
Heaven, for Davidson, is the home of the reahsts and Hell of 
those who have worshipped any form of deception But the 
poetic vision transcends the thought, and he masters withm 
his verse a gigantesque dream sculpture, which possesses the 
effect of awe attamed by some of Blake's drawmgs The most 
temble portrayal is of HeU as seen from Heaven as a vast 
amphitheatre of human flesh, a palhd waU 
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Tier upon tier of flesh from base to crown, 

This human amphitheatre was Hell 
Itself, constructed of its denizens 

Though the poem suffers from a lack of umty and a sense of 
wasted strength, it has mdividual passages m which Davidson 
seems possessed of impressive powers of imaginative description 
The Testament of a Pnme Minister attempts to express 
dramatically the theme in the previous ‘ Testaments ’ The 
Pnme Minister, a disciple of the poet’s, has attempted to break 
through the trivial discussions of Parhament with an exposition 
of the new philosophy Driven out, he endures a number of 
mental and physical adventures, until hopeless of an under- 
standing auchence he goes 

despamng down 
To dust and deep obhvion 

The poem adds httle to any constructive statement of David- 
son’s behef, but it possesses two dramatic scenes of marked 
contrast In the first, a httle cluster of wretched humamty 
by the nver Lea is awakened for a moment to a sense of the 
reahty of the Umverse, while m the second, Davidson expounds 
more fully his anti-Chnstian feehng by a magmficent vision of 
the Day of Judgment Umty the poem lacks, and the blank 
verse crumbles at times beneath the demands of and exposition 
Such a hne as ‘ In carbon, calcium, metals, vapours, earths ’, 
IS far removed from the melody of his best verse, yet even in 
this poem nature scenes mtrude, though a httle shyly, as if 
they knew that they were neglected 

Bird after bird 

Forbore its song as darkness crept abroad. 

Till the last lark dropped breathless from the sky 

In 1908 The Testament of John Davidson, the last of these 
blank-verse poems, appeared Its dedication To the Peers 
Temporcd is a headlong intrusion mto contemporary politics , 
the image that hes behmd it is that of the angry and unnerved 
figure of the hustmgs It forebodes lU of the poem that is 
to follow, but the augunes must be disallowed, for the last 
‘ Testament ’, whatever its mequahties, has moments of beauty 
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and an underlying sense of power One comes to suspect that 
the stndency of Davidson’s prose prefaces was due to the fact 
that Mr G B Shaw’s models lay too close to hand 
The verse is less secure than m the previous poems The 
vocabulary of tortuous words (‘ scaurs ’, ‘ manchet ’, ‘ lycan- 
thrope ’, ‘ njonpholept ’) mcreases, and flat, dusty stretches of 
hnes m which theory is expounded But the method of the 
poem IS more onginal, and the sustaining powers of the poet 
are not madequate He imagines that he is out above the world 
in the Milky Way, and here he meets Diana, the last of the 
gods The symbohc movement is that man must umte with 
the goddess, and produce a new race of god-hke men, who 
shall dwell not with the gods but m the Universe Diana, in 
the final scenes, affirms this behef with great clarity 

Greater than the gods 

0 man, immortal m mortality. 

For your delight, for your supreme delight 

1 kept my maidenhood Without a doubt — 

I know it m my sex and m my soul ' — 

My womb shall teem with daughters fairer far 

Than their most happy mother 

Lmked to this S5mibohc movement m loose, episodical form, 
enters Davidson’s exploitation of classical m5d;h He recounts 
m keen narrative hnes the stones of End3miion, Actseon, and 
Onon, and continues in more cramped passages to descnbe the 
death of the gods The poem concludes with a hideous vision 
of the Hell m which dead gods are confined 
So closed the pubhshed poetic work of John Davidson 
Two miscellaneous volumes had appeared m these years 
Hohday, a volume of miscellaneous lyncs, mcludes the poignant 
l3mc of stag-hunting — A Runnable Stag , Fleet Street may be 
considered as a hst of addenda to the thought of the ‘ Testa- 
ments ’ 

No extravagant claim need be made for Davidson’s verse 
to estabhsh its importance m the poetical history of the 
century His l3nical work alone gives him a distmct place, for 
he brings a freshness to forms that have been frequently 
exploited The ballad yielded a new magic to him, and nature 
and mdustry ahke showed him somethmg that no poet had 
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seen before He was not satisfied Both dramatic and narra- 
tive poetry were to be curbed to the purposes of his mind, and 
that mmd was possessed of the behef that it could make a new 
faith out of the scientific thought of his time The record of 
his partial success has been given More than this he seemed 
conscious of immense powers, accompamed by a tragic frustra- 
tion , he left no biography, but out of his life he created a 
legend So at the conclusion of his last ‘ Testament ’ he wntes 
a l37nc which presages his own fate 

My feet are heavy now but on I go, 

My head erect beneath the tragic years 
The way is steep, but I would have it so 
And dusty, but I lay the dust with tears. 

Though none can see me weep alone I climb 
The rugged path that leads me out of time 


1 There is a brief notice in The DicHonavy of National Biography 
See also John Davidson a Study of the Relation of his Ideas to his Poetry, 
H Fineman (Philadelphia, 1916) , John Davidson und sein geistiges 
Werden unter dem Emfluss Nietzsches, Gertrud von Petzold (Leipzig 
1928) , there are also two essays on J Davidson in Collected Prose, 
J E Flecker (1920) 

2 Epilogue to Mammon and his Message 

3 The Triumph of Mammon 

4 Epilogue to Mammon and his Message 

5 Mammon and his Message 

6 Testament of an Empire Builder 

7 The Testament of John Davidson 

8 The Triumph of Mammon 

9 Mammon and his Message 

10 The Triumph of Mammon 

11 I frequently employ Davidson's own words from his summary 
in his preface to this play 

12 Some phrases are taken from Davidson's summary 
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OSCAR WILDE 

O SCAR WILDE (1856-1900) once said, ‘ I have pu t .all 
niy genius into my life , I have put only my talent mto 
my works ' Time has confirmed his paradox, and the 
legend of Wdde, building a large hterature around his name, 
has given his work contmued vogue throughout Europe and 
America He came through at his best and his worst m his 
life There aie moments, and the speech on fnendship de- 
hvered when he stood on tnal for the last time is among them, 
that have radiance and beauty , and moods of courage too, 
which parallel the thought of his sonnet. On the Sale by Auction 
of Keats’ Love Letters But tawdnness and clatter accompany 
him, distressing even his best work Wilde, like Byron, 
offended society grievously and society rough-handled him 
Wilde offended more flagrantly than Byron and was pumshed 
more crudely, but this has only served to give his legend an 
even wider circulation Wilde’s personality thus gave his work 
a far wider influence on the hterature and taste of his time 
than its mtnnsic ment might warrant , and his poetry is 
but a small part of his hterary work 

Oscar Fingall O’Flahertie Wills Wilde ^ was bom m Dublm 
m 1856 His father. Sir WiUiam Wilde, was a distmguished 
surgeon, with a streak of undisaphned passion in his temper 
and at times in his conduct His mother, an accomphshed 
lady, a poetess and journalist, and an Insh nationahst of 
radical sympathies, gave Wilde an early love of the classics, and 
from her he mhented a happy gift for languages His educa- 
tional career was a record of contmual success , at Portora 
Royal School, EnniskiUen, he was a bnUiant but unsociable 
schoolboy , at Tnmty College, Dublm, he won the Berkeley 
medal for Greek , and at Oxford, at Magdalen College, where 
his exquisite rooms, with their famous blue chma, overlooked 
the nver, he found tune to take a ‘ double first ’ In 1877 he 
travelled m Italy and Greece with Professor Mahaffy, a journey 
which influenced his poetry, and in 1878 he turned his travels to 
immediate profit by winnmg the Newdigate Prize with a poem, 
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Ravenna He was already contnbutmg poems to penodical 
journals,® and by the tune he left Oxford he was known as 
an ‘ aesthete a bnlhant, gaudily-decked poseur 
In i88i his Poems were pubhshed, and five impressions 
qmckly exhausted His name filtered through to Amenca, and 
in 1882 he crossed the Atlantic for a lectunng tour, where the 
cunosity of his audiences led him to emphasize his extrava- 
gancies of dress and speech The years after his return were 
fiUed with hack-work m lectunng and joumahsm In 1884 
he mamed Constance Lloyd, and with the help of her income he 
was able to settle m Tite Street, Chelsea, in greater comfort 
than he had known for years The decade 1885 to 1895 is the 
penod of Wilde’s main hterary production He wrote essays, 
short stones, novels, prose romances, fables, a play in French 
{Salome), and then four bnUiant social comedies in Enghsh 
This production allowed httle time for poetry A number of 
pieces appeared in penodicals , they are among his best poems, 
but so few that they seem produced in the rare leisure of a busy 
man of letters There is one exception , in 1894 The Sphinx 
was published, a complete poem, issued separately, the last 
work he was to publish before disaster overcame him In 
1895 Wilde brought an action for cnminal libel against the 
Marquess of Queensberry He was unsuccessful, and as a result 
of mformation revealed in these proceedings he was himself 
arrested for offences under the Cnminal Law Amendment Act 
After a long tnal he was found guilty and was sentenced to 
two years’ imprisonment with hard labour In prison he wrote 
one of his most moving prose pieces, the autobiographical frag- 
ment of De Profundis (1905) On his release he hved abroad 
at Bemeval, and m Pans and Naples At Bemeval he wrote 
a poem which is in marked contrast to his earher work. The 
Ballad of Reading Gaol (1898) He died at the Hotel d’ Alsace, 
Paxis, in November 1900 

Wilde’s first pubhshed poem, apart from pieces in penodicals, 
was Ravenna, his Newdigate Prize poem, issued in 1878 In 
heroic couplets, as the rules of the Newdigate Pnze required, it 
is a good pnze poem, touched but rarely with poetry Wilde 
had the advantage over the other competitors that he knew his 
subject he is able to speak of the ‘ lonely pillar, nsing on the 
plain ’ marking the spot where Gaston de Foix feU, and the 
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tomb of ' huge-limbed Theodonc, the. Gothic Kmg ’ The central 
motive IS the praise of Dante and Bjrron, and it closes with a 
powerful picture of this aty of the past 

Thy ruined palaces are but a pall 
That hides thy fallen greatness ' 

It IS a piece full of echoes of poets from Milton to Swinburne 
At times there are moments of nature observation, poetically 
conveyed, which are rare m Wilde’s later pieces 

Some startled bird, with fluttering wmgs and fleet, 

Made snow of all the blossoms 

He must have felt that these hnes were better than most of the 
poem, for he uses them once agam in his sonnet on Genoa in the 
1881 volume 

In 1881 Wilde’s Poems appeared, resplendent m white vellum 
parchment with a cover device of gold prime blossoms, designed 
by the author This volume, purchased by the pubhc and 
mildly patronized by the cntics, gave Wilde a place among 
contemporary poets Two features stand out the degree to 
which he mutates earher poets, and the vanety of themes and 
mterests which he displa3rs The subject of Wilde’s use of 
imitation has been fuUy explored ® and only representative 
examples need be given here He frequently turns mto verse a 
paragraph or phrase from a prose passage which has attracted 
him The mtroductory sonnet Helas ends 

with a httle rod 

I did but touch the honey of romance — 

And must I lose a soul s inheritance '> 

In one of the movmg passages of the conclusion of his essay on 
Wxnckdmarm, Pater has ‘ But Chnstiamty, with its uncom- 
promismg idealism, discrediting the shghtest touch of sense, 
has hghted up for the artistic life, with its inevitable sensuous- 
ness, a background of flame " I did but taste a httle honey 
with the end of the rod that was m mme hand, and lo, I must 
die ” ’ In numerous other poems Wilde versifies passages 
from Pater’s Renaissance Pater’s phrase from the famous 
Conclusion, ‘ To bum always with this hard gemhke flame ’, 
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becomes, ‘ This hot hard flame with which our bodies bum ’ in 
Panfhea, and ' To bum with one clear flame ’ in Humamtad 
Further, he adapts phrases and hnes from the poets In 
Sonnets, which are pohtical in theme, he uses adaptations of 
Milton For Milton’s sonnet, ‘ Avenge, 0 Lord, thy slaugh- 
tered samts ’, we have Wilde’s sonnet, ‘ On the Massacre of ' 
the Christians in Bulgana ’ 

Chnst dost thou live indeed ? or are thy bones 
Still straitened in their rock-hewn sepulchre ’ 

Keats is frequently echoed in mdividual phrases, as in Ave 
Imperatnx, where the ‘ Chapman Sonnet ’ is remembered 

And many an Afghan chief 
Clutches his sword m fierce surmise 

A more elaborate influence of Keats m form and theme is found 
in Charmides Swinburne is remembered in single phrases, 
though Wilde has avoided any mechanical repetition of the 
more characteristic elements of Swmburman verse Arnold 
enters with Oxus stream in Ave Imperatnx and with Bagley 
Wood in The Garden of Eros, while phrases from his poetry slip 
m almost undetected The Shakespeanan echoes are numerous 
and distinct and were noted at the time in The Athenceum * 
The clearest examples occur in The Garden of Eros, a poem 
nddled with Shakespeanan memones Wilde has taken the 
Shakespeanan image 

daffodils 

That come before the swallow dares 

and apphed it to the rusthng blue-bells, which come 

Almost before the blackbird finds a mate 
And overstay the swallow 

The Ballade de Marguerite is m form and style a close imitation 
of Moms and Rossetti, and further contains verbal memones 
of both poets Sufiftaent examples have been quoted to show 
Wilde’s keenly assimilative quality His borrowings cover 
most of the major poets from the Romantic penod onwards, 
and some, such as Milton and Spenser, from earlier centunes 
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Though it IS simple to perceive that he is an mutator, it is more 
difficult to estimate the quality of his mutation He is seldom 
a crude plagianst, decorating his own poems with ready-found 
phrases But his retentive memory holds within it much that 
IS beautiful from earher poetry This he re-fashions for his own 
poetic purposes, though unfortunately he seldom improves on 
his original We find echoes m Wilde’s verses, and from those 
echoes we are led to remember better thmgs m other poems 
The other outstanding feature of the volume is its width of 
mterest Its contents fall naturally into four divisions 
Elmthena, the poems on hberty and political themes , Rosa 
Mysttca, the Cathohc and Itahan poems , the longer narrative 
and lyrical pieces. The Burden of Itys, The Garden of Eros, 
Charnitdes, Ranthea and Humamtad , finally, short lyrics, 
including a senes of sonnets. Impressions du Theatre The 
political poems are marked with a vigour of expression, but 
with such an inconsistency of thought that one doubts whether 
any of them represent a sincere conviction In To Liberty he 
asserts that he has no mterest in Liberty herself, but that her 
reigns of Terror ‘ mirror his wildest passions ’, and yet non- 
chalantly at the close he commends those who die for hberty 

and yet 

These Christs that die upon the barricades, 

God knows it I am with them, m some ways 

In To M%Uon he bemoans how shallow we have grown since 
CromweU spake ' the word Democracy but in L%hertatis Sacra 
Fames, he admits that, 

Spite of this modem fret for Liberty, 

Better the rule of One, whom all obey 
Than to let clamorous demagogues betray 
Our freedom with the kiss of liberty 

Finally, in the concluding sonnet, he undermines every position 
which he has previously advanced, and postulates, as if Baude- 
laire had overshadowed Milton, an aesthetic individualism, 
aggressive and santi-social 

It mars my calm wherefore in dreams of Art 
And loftiest culture I would stand apart. 

Neither for God, nor for his enemies 
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Here one seems to encounter an avowal that the other sonnets 
were either whims, forced into seeming passion, or exercises in 
metrical deception This impression is earned over into Ave 
Imperatnx, m which Wilde with some skill in detail contem- 
plates England’s position as an Impenal power 
The second section, Rosa Mystica, opens with Requiescat, a 
poem suggested by the death of his sister, Isola, who died m 
childhood It has an unaffected simphcity and integrity, 
gamed by the subtle melody of its short hues. 

Tread lightly, she is near 
Under the snow 

Such was the mood , he never recaptured it, but here for once 
it matures into a poem evenly maintained The other poems 
in this section are all governed by rehgious or contemplative 
themes The sonnets. On Approaching Italy, San Mmiato, and 
Holy Week at Genoa, all anse from some Catholic suggestion 
One IS led to feel that Cathohcism, with its ntual, has appealed 
to Wilde’s imagmation, and one remembers his comment that 
had his father allowed him to be a Catholic when he went up 
to Oxford the catastrophe of his later hfe would not have 
occurred The mood of these sonnets is summanzed by a frag- 
ment, Rome Unvisited, in the stanza of In Memoriam 

O joy to see before I die 
The only God-anointed King 
And hear the silver trumpets ring 
A triumph as He passes by 1 

Wdde had used the In Memoriam measure m a number of his 
early pieces, pubhshed in penodicals, nor does the mutation 
seem accidental, for Wilde, hke Tennyson, explores his spiritual 
experience m these early quatrain poems With the concluding 
poem. The New Helen, he seems to undermine the sincerity of 
sentiment which his rehgious poems had appeared to possess 

Of heaven or hell I have no thought or feax. 

Seeing I know no other god but thee * 

In these hues, adapted from WiUiam Moms, he flings aside the 
spiritual expenence previously expressed, attaching himself to 
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an aestheticism which knows neither philosophy nor rehgion 
Possibly these sections show his mind freemg itself of earher 
interests, and estabhshing this confined aesthetic approach to 
expenence, gained under the influence of Pater and Baudelaire, 
and which he found expressed poetically for the first time in 
Keats and elaborated later by the Pre-Raphaelites 
The longer lyncal and narrative poems form the central 
element m the volume The Garden of Eros re-a£firm s his 
behef that the pursuit of'Seauty is the oidy^ommendaWe 
foroT of Truman endea?o ttr — He TcontffixifeT“the‘prea made "so 
frequently by the Pre-Raphaehtes that modem civihzation 
mihtates against this ideal 

Spirit of Beauty tarry yet a~while ^ 

Although the cheating merchants of the mart 
With iron roads profane our lovely isle, 

And break on whirling wheels the limbs of Art 

H e commemorat es the poets jvho have been votaries of bea uty 
in this modem world, Keats, SheUey, Swinburne, Moms, 
Rossetti Tennyson IsldEo' praised, for his ‘ gorgeous-coloured 
vestiture ’, and for his painting of the Soul with all its ‘ mighty 
questionings ' In this longer poem, Wilde’s technical m- 
adequaaes become more apparent Defects of rh3mie are less 
important than the patched, unmusical Im esjw ith which some 
of the stanzas are completed' He pemuts such verbal contor- 
tions as ‘ Its new-found creeds so sceptical and so dogmatical ’ 
The diction, too, is conceited, and here, as elsewhere, he makes 
excessive use of classical allusion That Wilde had a consider- 
able classical knowledge need not be denied, and it was deep- 
ened by his travels m Italy and Greece, but unfortunately he 
could not resist flounshmg a classical allusion, as if its very 
presence m a poem were a guarantee of success 

The Burden of Itys, though allied m motive to The Garden of 
Bros, IS a stronger poem It opens with praise of England, the 
common poppies in the wheat mstead of the cnmson Cardinal 
on the Esquilme Wilde asks the mghtmgale to smg m these 
unfamihar Eiighsh haunts of Grecian themes, and so contnves 
once agam to give a catalogue of classical allusions From 
these memories of legend there emerges a plea for beauty such 
as Wilde has also made in other poems 
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Sing on ! sing on ' let the dull world grow young 
Let elemental things take form again 
And the old shapes of Beauty walk among 
The simple garths and open crofts 

Though denvative m theme and mood, this is the most secure 
of Wilde’s longer poems The philosophy, even to its very 
phrasing, is that of Keats The atmosphere is quite admittedly 
that of Arnold’s Scholar-Gipsy and Thyrsts (‘ The horn of 
Atalanta famtly blown, across the Cumner hills ’) The verbal 
rhetoric remains, as in the descnption of the nightingale as 
a ‘ tmy sober-suited advocate ’ Despite techmcal imperfec- 
tions, the poem has some urgency of suggestion which gives it 
an mdividuahty 

In Humamtad Wilde attempts a philosophical statement of 
his position, but the poem develops mto a thing of shreds and 
confusions It serves to show again how literary and derivative 
were the sources of his verse Apart from verbal memories 
we find direct references to Giotto, Brunelleschi, Milton, and 
Wordsworth, while the central theme m this discursive medley 
of a poem is praise of Mazzuu Wilde’s capacity for borrowing 
IS seen m its most aggressive form here not only is the 
enthusiasm for Mazzim and Italy derived from Swinburne, but 
the manner and movement have a definite indebtedness to 
Shelley’s Adonats 

He IS not dead, the immemorial Fates 
Forbid it and the closing shears refram 

Panthea, a shorter piece, possesses more warmth of movement 
and a clearer plan If one had not read Pater and Swmbume, 
it nught pass as a poem of ongmal thought As it is, one feels 
that Wilde is a verse reporter with a good memory who has 
mterviewed these two writers The thundered alhterations 
come through from Swmbume 

to make atone 
By pain or prayer or priest, 

while Pater’s philosophy is paraphrased and vulgarized 
throughout the poem 

Nay, let us walk from fire unto fire. 

From passionate pam to deadlier debgbt, — 
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I am too young to live without desire. 

Too young art thou to waste this summer mght 
Asking those idle questions which of old 
Man sought to seer and oracle, and no reply was told 

Charfmdes is Wdde’s one narrative poem in this volume He 
constructs a mythological story from a number of classical 
sources to a name taken from Plato he attaches elements of 
the story of Hylas and of Tiresias, and mmgles these with an 
anecdote of Chancles at the statue of Venus of Praxiteles, 
adapted from one of Lucian’s Dialogues The maimer and 
mood are mformed throughout with Keats’s methods, though 
memones of Arnold intrude here as m other unexpected places 
in Wilde’s work The story is of Charmides, a Grecian lad, 
who hides himself within the shnne of Pallas Athena, and 
makes love to the goddess She, m revenge, kills the boy 
Wilde concentrates his interest on the narrative, restrammg 
decorative but inessential elements Unfortunately the lavish 
sensuousness with which the poem is imbued is not always 
fully under his control at moments he expresses the less 
fortunate sentiments of Keats m the more blatant rhythms of 
Swmbume, and such phrases as ‘ he paddled with her polished 
throat ’ are the result All the five long poems in this volume 
have the same six-hne stanza, decasyllabic with alternate 
rh3mie in the first four hues and concluding with a couplet, the 
second hne of which is of fourteen syllables Such were the 
mam poems m the volume which leapt to popularity with the 
book-buymg pubhc in the early eighties It is rather hke a 
‘ beautified ’ room in some over-expensive boardmg-house with 
rococo decorations, classical statuary, and objets d’art, mingled 
m elaborate profusion but with httle taste Despite its poetic 
mequahty the volume allows us to see certain aspects of Wilde’s 
personahty Throughout one perceives a cunous combmation 
of a pursmt of beauty mmgled with a confession of sm the 
Donan Gray motive mtrudmg mto the poetry Combined with 
this there is a dependence on Pater and Baudelaire Though 
the influence of Baudelaire mtrudes but fitfully mto this 
volume, it IS present both in thought and m direct borxowmg, 
while the history of Wilde as a poet between 1881-1894 is the 
revelation of an mcreasmg dependence on Baudelaire and a 
consequent improvement m his work 
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It would appear that with many poets but a small part of 
their thought can gam effective poetic expression They think 
of many things, but they capture but few of them adequately 
into verse Wilde's poetic mterest narrowed after i88i, but 
the narrowing was an mcreased effectiveness within a hard, 
limited, grotesque world He understood the more blatant 
elements m Baudelaire as he had imderstood most obvious 
elements m Pater He was captured by the pursuit of bizarre 
themes, outside nature, from which new sensations could be 
created, and so he came to wnte The Harlot’s House, and The 
Sphtnx The Harlot’s House is the most onginal and beautiful 
poem that Wilde achieved Decoration now achieves a purpose 
and the baroque rhymes {grotesques, arabesques, automatons, 
skeletons, hand, saraband), enforce the distorted impression 
which he wishes to convey 

Sometunes a clockwork puppet pressed 
A phantoru lover to her breast 
Sometimes they seemed to try to sing 

In contrast to the early part of the poem the close has an air 
of fresh naturalness, the mood of some Ehzabethan l 3 n'ic 

And down the long and silent street, 

The dawn, with silver-sandalled feet. 

Crept like a frightened girl 

It IS true that the poem stUl retains memories from the works of 
others, but Wilde mamtains an independence and consistency 
of mood that constructs the poem into a single poetic image 
The Sphinx is a more elaborate poem Wilde, adapting an 
mcident from J K Huysmans’s novel, A Rebours, imagines 
that while he is sitting in his room he sees in the comer ‘ a 
beautiful and shiiung Sphmx ’ The poem resolves itself into 
a recollection of all the scenes that the Sphinx in its agelessness 
has known, and closes with the poet repelled by this object of 
mtncate evil 

Why are you tarrymg Get hence * I weary of your sullen ways, 

I weary of your steadfast gaze, your somnolent magnificence 

The metre of the poem has often been commended, and the 
subtle internal rhymes praised, but the metre is merely the 
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In Memonam stanza, wntten on the page as two long lines 
instead of four short ones Wilde had used this metre in his 
earher years m poems of self-exploration into which Tennyson’s 
influence directly intruded Now he employs it with an entirely 
contrasting effect in the poem which shows most fully the 
influence of Baudelaire upon his woik The structure of the 
poem allows him to display his talent for verbal mosaic , as he 
addresses the Sphmx and recalls the incidents of its history 
the verbal pageantry passes by The poem derives from 
Baudelaire both in spirit and detail, though Wilde also knew 
Heine’s hnes, ‘ O schone Sphmx ’ Baudelaire in Les Chats had 
compared cats to the Sphinx 

Ils prennent en songeant les nobles attitudes 
Des grands sphmx allongds an fond des solitudes 

Wilde reverses this process and compares his sphinx to ‘ a cunous 
cat ’ Similarly, when Wilde uses images from satm and gold 
and images from flesh to describe the Sphinx, he is following 
closely on Baudelaire’s hnes in Les Chats 

Et des parcelles d’or, ainsi qu’un sable fin, 

Etoilent vaguement leurs prunelles mystiques 

Similarly, Wilde’s conclusion m which he condemns the Sphinx 
as a symbol of aU that leads to evil is suggested in Baudelaire’s 
hnes on Le Chat 

Et, des pieds jusques a la tSte 
Un air subtil, un dangereux parfmn, 

Nagent autour de son corps brun 

These obligations could be multiphed, but they do not rob the 
poem of its mdividuahty, found m the theme itself and m the 
mtncate exploration of its bizarre possibihties 
The other poems between 1881-1895 are but a few casual 
pieces In the sonnet On the Sale by Auction of Keats’ Love 
Letters, Wilde uses the sonnet m Miltomc manner for vigorous 
and smcere protest, while certain of the other pieces, such as 
Pan [Double ViUanelle) and Canzonet, show an attraction to 
French forms He was busy in this decade doing other thmp, 
and httle of the talent and wit which he so abundantly displayed 
comes through in his poetry His only other verse is contamed 
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m two plays the fragment which Mr Sturge Moore completed, 
A Florentine Tragedy, and the play, partly in verse. The 
Duchess of Padua Both pieces belong to the history of his 
development as a dramatist, and the verse m them cannot 
affect one's estimate of him as a poet 

On May 25, 1895, he was sentenced at the Old Bailey to 
two years’ impnsonment with hard labour On May 19, 1897, 
he was released, and crossed over to France There at Berneval 
he completed a poem deahng with his pnson life, which was 
published m 1898 as The Ballad of Reading Gaol by C 33 
Wdde was only preserving a pseudo-anon3nnity by this use of 
his prison number, and m a third edition, also m 1898, the 
poem was signed by the author His letters on pnson reform 
and De Profundis show that two years m the cells had a deep 
mfluence upon hun To be snatched from a life of lavish 
extravagance and mtncate indulgence to bare pnson routme 
was bound to affect one who was ever conscious of his environ- 
ment Previously he had created his own atmosphere, elaborate 
and artificial ‘ Oh > that I could hve up to my blue china ' 
Now his atmosphere was created for him, and he responded 
by producing a poem which matched it To some extent the 
Ballad is a cri de cceur, but mingled with this open smcenty 
hes a subtle readjustment to his settmg of one who remained 
until the end a consummate actor While Wilde was in pnson, 
a trooper m the Royal Horse Guards was executed for the 
murder of his wife Wilde was profoundly moved, and the first 
draft of The Ballad of Reading Gaol was wntten to explore 
with stark realism the emotions aroused by this gruesome 
madent Alhed to this source in expenence, there was, as 
always m Wilde, a strong hterary influence, and here he rehes 
on a poem from A E Housman’s A Shropshire Lad 

On moonlit heath and lonesome bank 
The sheep beside me graze , 

And yon the gallows used to clank 
Fast by the four cross ways 

Further, Wilde adapted phrase, mood, and rhythm from The 
Ancient Mariner, though Colendge*s fantasy militated against 
the gnm directness which the narrative demanded Some of 
his stanzas are in close mutation of Coleridge 
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Dear Christ • the very prison walls 
Suddenly seemed to reel 
And the sky above my head became 
Like a casque of scorchmg steel , 

And, though I was a soul in pain 
My pain I could not feel 

Thus with these hterary influences Wilde gradually imposed 
sophisticated episodes on the simple narrative structure with 
which the poem had originated Similarly, there mtrude into 
the elemental harshness of the poem memones of Wilde’s 
pre-pnson days He employs a memory of Colendge’s pageant 
of Life-in-Death, and decorates it with exotic rhymes, borrowed 
from his earlier work 

About, about in ghostly rout 
They trod a saraband 

And the damned grotesques made arabesques. 

Like the wind upon the sand * 

With the pirouettes of marionettes. 

They tripped on pointed tread 

The Ballad will remain, in England at least, Wilde's most 
popular poem It possesses a human appeal which will com- 
pensate in some eyes for its poetic defects But Wilde, as he 
returned to those rhymes saraband, grotesques, arabesques, was 
making an unconscious estimate of his own work , there in 
those few, artificial Baudelairean poems the thin flame of poetry 
had grown bright for a time with him 


1 There is a large biographical hterature The simplest short 
account is O Wilde, Arthur Ransome (1912) , but see also Oscar Wilde, 
R H Sherard (1911) , Oscar Wilde and Myself, Lord Alfred Douglas 
(1914) , Oscar Wilde, Frank Hams (1918) , Arthur Symons (1930) , 
fpr bibliography see A Bibliography of Oscar Wilde, Stuart Mason (1914) 

2 These pieces, some of which were collected into the volume of 
1881, are to be found m The Month, The Illustrated Monitor, The Irishly 
Monthly, Kottahos, Time 

3 Walter Pater* s Einfluss auf Oscar Wilde, E J Bock, Bonner 
Studien zur enghschen Philologie, VIII {1913) , Studien zu Oscar 
Wilde* s Gedichten, Dr Bernhard Fehr, Palaestra, 100 (1918) 

4 July 23. 1881 

5 Stuart Mason m A Bibliography of Oscar Wilde 
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ERNEST DOWSON , LIONEL JOHNSON, AND THE POETRY 
OF THE EIGHTEEN-NINETIES 

T he materials for any biographical note on Ernest 
Dowson (1867-1900) are still incomplete ^ His family 
lived out of England and his early education was 
casual, though he acquired an intimate knowledge of French 
and Latm He emerged as an interesting figure when he went 
up to Queen’s College, Oxford, where he spent but a bnef and 
irregular period He left without taking a degree He came 
from Oxford to London m 1887 Thirteen years were left to 
him He chose no regular occupation and he had no fixed 
home he wandered from England to France and found in 
Pans some attraction that London lacked He lived recklessly, 
careless of where he slept, or how he hved, and utterly improvi- 
dent of his frail strength With no settled mcome he existed 
precanously, translatmg a number of works from French, and 
domg joumahsm, unwillmgly, when it came his way He 
would seem to have brought into London the Bohemian hfe 
through which Verlaine hved and suffered, where everythmg 
about a poet is shabby except his poetry, which is exqmsite 
It was probably this cult of the French quartier that led him, 
and a number of young poets of this penod, with Lionel 
Johnson and Mr W B Yeats among them, to form The 
Rhymers’ Club Mr Arthur Symons has descnbed the gather- 
mgs, ' m an upper room of the " Cheshire Cheese ”, where long 
clay pipes lay m slim heaps on the wooden tables, between 
tankards of ale , and young poets, then very young, recited 
their own verses to one another with a desperate and ineffectual 
attempt to get mto key with the Latin quarter ’ ® 

Whatever may be written of Dowson’s uncontrolled life, it 
must be admitted that he achieved a considerable amount of 
work Most of it was m prose , apart from his translations, 
he wrote two novels m collaboration with Arthur Moore, 
A Comedy of Masks (1893) and Adrian Rome (1899), and a 
volume of shorter pieces, Dilemmas (1895) His verse, when it 
was collected by Mr Arthur Ssunons m 1903, made only one 
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slender volume He had published poems in penodicals, such 
as Temple Bar, The Century Guild Hobby Horse, and m The 
Rhymers’ Club’s books (1892 and 1894) before his Verses 
appeared m 1896 Many of his later poems were pubhshed in 
Mr Arthur Symons's journal, The Savoy (1896), and a further 
pamphlet of verse. Decorations, appeared m 1899 In 1897 he 
had issued The Pierrot of the Minute, A Dramatic Phantasy, in 
One Act 

Ernest Dowson is the poet symbohc of the eighteen-mneties , 
he IS in verse what Beardsley was m pictonal art His work 
IS the logical conclusion of the aestheticism of Rossetti and 
Swinburne and of the influence of the doctrme of I’ art pour 
I’art of the later French romanticists He has removed from 
his poetry everythmg except his own narrow circle of sensa- 
tions, and these, with the sickemng sense of sm that hes behind 
them, he has tortured himself to express with exquisite per- 
fection Even his sense of sm, except in a few places, seems 
an artistic rather than a moral value, some self-mutilation 
necessary to make complete the presentation of his sensations 
It was as if Dowson were fulfilling in his poetry the precepts 
of Walter Pater and recording moments of sensation to the 
utter exclusion of all moral and philosophical comment Wilde, 
the bulk of whose verse belongs to the eighties, never achieved 
this with equal force, and despite his wide personal influence 
on the penod, he seldom approached Dowson’s quahty as a 
poet Many of Dowson’s compamons m that decade shared 
his purposes temporarily and then turned to achieve other 
things, so Mr Arthur Sjunons, who developed in the twentieth 
century as a prose writer and a critic, and Mr W B Yeats, 
who left the London of the nineties to found a new Irish 
national poetry Even Lionel Johnson was governed by other 
loyalties, m which his classicism and his Insh attachments had 
a part But Dowson in his bnef hie gathered into his own 
distress, and his own darkly beautiful lyncs, aU that this final 
movement m English romanticism had to express 

His poetry arose from two well-defined hterary origins, from 
the French decadents, Verlaine and Rimbaud more particularly, 
and from the cool, dear movement of Horatian verse Already 
m the seventies a group of poets, usmg the examples of Theodore 
de BanviUe, had employed French forms m Enghsh verse, and 
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Wilde m the early nineties had denved from Baudelaire his 
most successful lyncal themes Dowson penetrated more deeply 
than any of these into the purposes of French poetry after 
Baudelaire He exorcized from his verse all philosophical or 
social preoccupations, all narrative, with its suggestion of 
normal employments The sensations which he analysed he 
regarded only for their potential poetic value To this he alhed 
an attraction for the motives which occur in Latin lyncal 
poetry, the brevity of hfe and the fadmg of things that once 
were beautiful 

Vttae summa brevis spem nos vetat tnchoare longam 

They are not long, the weeping and the laughter, 

Love and desire and hate 

I think they have no portion in us after 
We pass the gate 

To the verse of Horace and Propertius he owes suggestions for 
some of his most imaginative poems, including Non sum quahs 
emm bonae sub regno Cynarae The name of his rmstress he 
denved from Horace,® but the situation m the poem anses 
from memones of Propertius’s Cynthia 
His hterary attachments led him naturally to emphasize 
style His admiration for Flaubert had induced m him a self- 
tortunng desire for le mot juste Further, he possessed a love 
of words for their very shapes and appearance on the page, 
apart from their values of sound and association This fastidi- 
ousness he may have gamed from the French symbohstes, 
especially from Rimbaud Mr Arthur Symons records that 
Dowson once confessed ‘ that his ideal of a line of verse was 
the hne of Poe ’ 

The viol, the violet and the vine, 

and ‘ that the letter “ v ” was the most beautiful of the letters, 
and could not be brought mto verse too often ’ ^ So Dowson 
opens his own poem, A Coronal 

Violets and leaves of vine 

This sense for words and his attraction for the easily intelligible 
movement of Latin 13^10 verse preserved a simphcity in his 
vocabulary, clear and unalloyed Guided by his classical 
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reading, he is equally unafraid of the traditional words and 
phrases of poetry ‘ roses ‘ vines ‘ passions ' red mouths ’ , 
he gathers up these well-worn symbols and gives them the 
bemson of his verse 

He possessed, further, an unusual prosodic skill, not only m 
the traditional forms, but in modifications and inventions So 
the ‘ Cjnara ’ poem adds a new melody to Enghsh poetry 

Last night, ah, yesternight, betwixt her hps and mine 
There fell thy shadow, C3maxa • thy breath was shed 
Upon my soul between the kisses and the wme , 

And I was desolate and sick of an old passion. 

Yea I was desolate and bowed my head 
I have been faithful to thee, Cynara 1 m my fashion 

The basic hne is the alexandrme, a hne which Dowson parti- 
cularly admired He contnved so to vary the stress and 
caesura that all the weanness of the hne m English is removed, 
and there is substituted a moving 130103! quahty Dowson’s 
stanza caimot easily be imitated , the ear that adjusts the 
hcences that bung such variation has to be mcely attuned 
Prosodic success and the darmg of the theme have given 
Cynara a pre-eminent place m Dowson’s work, but many of 
the other Ijttics have an equal mastery of form and theme 
Nuns of the Perpetual Adoration is Dowson’s most profound 
treatment of his central poetic motive He knows that the 
‘ world IS wild and passionate ’ and that ' the roses of the world 
would fade ’, and he turns with sad admiration to view those 
whose asceticism allows them to stand aside and make their 
mghts and days ‘ Into a long, returmng rosary ’ 

Calm, sad, secure , behind high convent walls. 

These watch the sacred lamp, these watch and pray 
And it is one with them when evening falls. 

And one with them the cold return of day 

He has employed here the quatrain verse which Dryden and 
Gray had used, and infused it with new variety He returns 
to the same theme m the Carthusians, though here he attempts 
the difficult task of usmg the alexandrme m a quatram with 
alternate rhjmies He gathers agam mto this poem the 
conception that he is driven to seek a hfe of sensation, but 
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that wherever he goes the shadow of sin haunts hun even to 
desolation 

We fling np flowers and laugh, we laugh across the wine , 

With wine we dull our souls and careful strains of art , 

Our cups are pohshed skulls round which the roses twine 
None dares to look at Death who leers and lurks apart 

Not all his poems have the poignancy and onginahty of his 
best work He was m danger at times of imitating Swinburne’s 
more facile rhythms, while an occasional tnviahty of theme 
marred some of his lyncs He had excluded so much from 
poetry t ha t his range of theme had to be narrow, but he 
possesses variety, as can be seen m contrastmg macabre T o One 
%n Bedlam, and the gentle elegy of The Dead Child , while his 
strength as a craftsman can be seen in his confident control of 
the alexandrme in the epigram which opens 

Because I am idolatrous and have besought 

Dowson’s one essay m verse drama is the episode of The 
Pierrot of the Minute, which was pubhshed with effective 
decorations by Beardsley The dialogue is conducted in the 
heroic couplet with l37ncal interludes It tells of Pierrot’s love 
for the moon-maiden, and how she caressed him, and then 
when he weaned, allowed him to sleep Yet she left her charm 
upon him 

Go forth and seek m each fair face m vain. 

To find the image of thy love again 

All maids are kmd to thee, yet never one 

Shall hold thy truant heart till day be done 

It IS the dramatic expansion of the mood found m many of 
the l 3 nics, and owes a number of suggestions to Verlaine ' 

Dowson’s poetry when it first appeared met with much harsh 
cntiasm he was descnbed as a disciple of Mr Arthur Symons 
and a mere versifier m the Swmbumian manner Verses which 
justify such stncture exist m his work, but there emerge also 
some few Ijmcs in which the dark, narrow beauty of the 
nmeties gams its most adequate expression Beardsley decor- 
ated his work and his pictonal scenes add emphasis to the 
poems, so that despite its narrow compass Dowson leaves an 
impression on the senses which is deep and permanent. 
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Lionel Pigot Johnson * (1867-1902) was an associate of the 
poets who created the ‘ nineties ’ poetry , with Dowson he 
was a member of The Rhymers’ Club, and his early verses 
appeared in their Books , with Wilde he felt the influence of 
Pater, and with Yeats he shared m the Insh hterary revival 
His poetry, however, and the dominant enthusiasms of his 
mmd, remam apart from contemporary contacts , the influences 
which affect him are as wide and as old as Chnstendom 

He was bom at Broadstairs of a mihtary family , his father 
was a soldier and his grandfather was General Sir Henry 
Johnson He was educated at Wmchester and at New College, 
Oxford Some of his Wmchester letters have been pnnted , 
they show an unusual range of thought and allusion, emerging 
from a imnd that is curious, sensitive, and earnest Along with 
passages of religious discussion can be found paragraphs 
marked by the aestheticism of the close of the century ' I do 
not love sensuahty I do not hate it , I do not love punty 
I do not hate it , I regard both as artistic aspects of hfe ' ® 
Such a passage may have influenced his hfe, but his poetry is 
far removed from the schools with which such thought is 
assoaated Johnson’s capacities as a cntic were already 
apparent at Wmchester, while his Wmchester Prize poem, the 
blank-verse piece. Sir Walter Raleigh m The Tower, was 
pubhshed in 1885 At Oxford he achieved scholastic success, 
and estabhshed himself as a prose writer In 1890, burdened 
with Oxford debts, he came to London to make a living m 
hterature He turned to prose, ever the more lucrative 
medium, and apart from journalism and reviews, which 
included in 1891 an early and acute article on Robert Bridges, 
he published The Art of Thomas Hardy (1894), a cntical study 
of great msight and beauty A selection of his critical essays 
was issued m 1911 as Post Limmium, and a further collection 
m 1921 as Remews and Critical Papers In the best of his prose 
work he combmes the sympathetic approach of Pater with that 
regard for pnnciples and for sanity which marks his attachments 
to Samuel Johnson 

In 1891 he entered the Roman Cathohc Church Love of 
tradition, present m his poetry and m his prose style, had 
drawn him, smce his Wmchester days, towards the Church 
whose history went back to the earhest days of Chnstiajuty 
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His poetry was published m two volumes, Poems (1895), 
Ireland with other Poems (1897) , a collection of the poems 
appeared m 1915 His Insh interests had shown themselves 
in an edition of James Clarence Mangan’s prose wntmgs, and 
in association with the Irish Literary Association ^ He claimed 
Insh nationahty, but apart from his grandfather’s military 
operations m Ireland his contacts appear to have been of his 
own mvention He had had an ‘ and home hfe, a lonely school 
hfe ’ , in London he found himself in the easy company of 
wnters, who regarded moral conventions as a hindrance, and 
who drank almost as a hterary disciplme Enough is known 
to see that Johnson, despite the restramt of his work and his 
mental asceticism, accepted these hcences ‘ I do not love 
sensuahty I do not hate it ’ Runnmg counter to all the best 
quahties of his prose and verse, he possessed inchnations 
towards indulgence The final tragedy occurred in September 
1902 he fell m Fleet Street, and died a few days later without 
recovermg consciousness A sense of pathos clings around 
Lionel Johnson’s hfe, strengthened by the elegiac vein of his 
poetry and by his own consciousness of fate’s irony The hnes 
from Walt '\^^tman which preface his Winchester Pnze poem 
seem to symbolize his hfe to the end 

I do not know what you are for, (I do not know what I am for myself, 
nor what an3d:hing is for). 

But I will search carefully for it even in being foiled, 

In defeat, poverty, imprisonment — ^for they too are great 
Did we thmk victory great ^ 

So it IS — ^but now it seems to me, when it cannot be helped, that defeat 
IS great. 

And that death and dismay are great 

Johnson's most endurmg work is contained in his first volume. 
Poems (1895) He was already freeing himself from the 
temptations of contemporary patterns into a grave yet superb 
verse, classical in its effects and in its husbanding of resources 
So m By the Statue of King Charles at Charing Cross, 

Comely and calm, he rides 
Hard by his own Whitehall 
Only the mght wind glides 
No crowds, nor rebels, brawl 
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Gone, too, his Court and yet. 

The stars his courtiers are 
Stars in their stations set 
And every wandering star 

This verse has the unemng nghtness which Mr A E 
HoTisMian tlso commanded and the power of drawing ilhmitable 
sug'gestion from the short lines of a bnef l3mc A universal 
experience stands revealed fresh in the glamour of a new 
reccgmtion of its truth The same restraint combined with 
secTirlty of effect is found in Mystic and Cavalier, where he 
explores a more subjective mood 

Go from me I am one of those, who fall 
What f hath no cold wind swept your heart at all. 

In my sad company ? Before the end 
Go from me, dear my friend < 

The same volume had such admirable though less well-known 
pieces, as A Burden of Easter Vigil, In England, The Roman 
Sta£e, The Dark Angel and Lines to a Lady Upon her Third 
Birthday Johnson, already m this first volume, showed an 
entlittsiasm for Celtic themes, strengthened by his walkmg 
toiiis an Cornwall and Wales , m his sonnet on Wales he speaks 
of tie ‘ Voices of Celtic smgers and of Celtic Saints ’ A number 
of reasons, both pohtical and of personal associations, led him 
to transfer the centre of this Celtic attachment to Ireland, and 
this W"as confirmed by his visit there in 1891, and by his adop- 
tion of Cathohcism in the same year Already in the volume 
of 1895 Insh mterests are found m such poems as Parnell, 
Cdtic Speech, Ways of War Into Ireland (1897), his second 
volume, this Insh element enters more hberally Some of the 
poems in this volume are early pieces, such as Julian at Eleusis, 
a blank-verse dramatic monologue on Juhan the Apostate 
The title poem itself is an elaborate ode in regular stanzas 
incnip oratmg the story of Ireland’s woe His creative impulses, 
apparent m the earher volume, seem somehow cramped by this 
increased, preoccupation with Ireland and Cathohcism At 
times, however, he recovers that eloquent brevity of epithet 
which marks his most secure work This strength can be seen 
in tie magnificent conclusion to Cromwell, which opens as a 
satire m the ode form 
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Nay, peace for ever more * 

0 martyred souls > He comes, 

Your conquered conqueror 

No tramplmgs now, nor drums, 

Are his, who wrought your martyrdoms 

Tragic, triumphant form, 

He comes to your dim ways, 

Comes upon wings of storm 
Greet him, with pardoning praise, 

With marvelling awe with equal gaze • 

These enthusiasms were genmne, but as with Swinburne’s 
attachment for Italy they were not poetically fortunate 
Ireland gained predommance over his mmd without yielding 
adequate expenence to his poetry At the same time he 
eradicated from the second volume the few traces present m 
his work of the love poetry of the school of Wilde and Dowson 
In 1895 it had entered mto such poems as A Dream of Youth 
and The Precept of Silence 

1 know you solitary griefs, 

Desolate passions, aching hours * 

I know you tremulous behefs. 

Agonized hopes, and ashen flowers ! 

Johnson m his most distmctive work is a hterary poet whose 
work, hke that of Gray, cannot be appreciated without a 
conscious mterest m style, and a knowledge of preceding 
traditions of poetry He frequently wntes, as did poets in the 
eighteenth century, a poetical commentary in verse, as in 
Oxford Nights or m Winchester 

here came Keats, 

Chauntmg of autumnal sweets , 

Through this city of old haunts, 

Murmurmg immortal chaunts , 

As when Pope art's earlier king, 

Here, a child, did nought but sing 

Nature, words, mood, expenence are for him a hentage shared 
with other poets and remembered through his memory of them, 
and so m Laleham he wntes 


Go past the cottage flowers, and see. 
Where Arnold held it good to be 
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His allegiance is to classicism and to tradition , the poets that 
mfluence him, apart from Latin and Greek wnters, are Milton 
and Gray and Arnold, and less directly the eighteenth century 
couplet wnters He is never crudely denvative , his vocabu- 
lary has an economy which could never have been gained m 
imitating Milton or Gray Yet his impersonal approach, his 
calm themes, the ehmmation of personal and perfervid elements 
show the ultimate ongm of his attachment So in the last 
decade of the nineteenth century Johnson revives m Winchester 
the music of L’ Allegro 

To the fairest i 

Then to thee 

Consecrate and bounden be, 

Winchester 1 this verse of mine , 

and when, as m Plato in London, he allows a personal reflection 
to intrude it is with the same calm gravity as Arnold had 
employed in Dover Beach, though without Arnold's persistent 
questioning. 

Lean from the window to the air 
Hear London’s voice upon the night I 
Thou hast bold converse with thmgs rare 
Look now upon another sight 1 
The calm stars, m their hvmg skies 
And then, these surgmg cries. 

This restless glare 1 

Arnold's influence extends further upon his thought than 
that of any other poet , in In Falmouth Harbour, and m poems 
of elegiac mood, he expresses that world wearmess which had 
been Arnold's central poetic mood 
The diction of his best poetry remains, distmct from these 
denvatives and removed from his own decade He estabhshes 
a poetical rhetonc, econoimcal of phrase, simple m vocabulary, 
but compelhng by the justness with which its elements have 
been collected It can be seen most successfully m By the 
Statue of King Charles at Charing Cross, where the six-syllable 
lines are so compact that they have the strength of a longer- 
lined stanza Similarly he retoes his poetic vocabulary until 
his lyncs have that same ehmmation of the unnecessary which 
IS found m Jonson and Marvell , so m Trentals he writes a 
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lync where the effect is gained by bnef unemng nghtness of 
phrase 

Gray, without, the autumn air 
But pale candles here prepare, 

Pale as wasted golden hair 

Let the quire with mourning descant 

Cry In pace reqmescant f 

For they loved the things of God 

Now, where solemn feet have trod 

Sleep they well and wait the end. 

Lover by lover, friend by friend 

Johnson’s poetical independence can best be seen in viewing 
his work amid that of his contemporaries The infectious 
melodies of Swinburne rarely intrude into his verse , the 
Pre-Raphaelites are seldom re-echoed , the coloured effects of 
romanticism are laid aside The French influences which affect 
Wilde and Dowson are not dominant, though he does write 
an alexandnne sonnet on Our Lady of France, and dedicates 
it to Dowson, and m the 1897 volume he has a number of 
sonnets in alexandrines He is adventurous within his own 
methods , six-lme stanzas, octosyllabics, blank verse, the ode, 
macaronics, and stanzaic and irregular forms are all found 
His calm, clean verse retains its freshness after much of contem- 
porary ornateness has been dulled He might have done more, 
and there hes the element of pathos in his life, but some of his 
lyncs have an unquestioned perfection, a certainty of intention 
and achievement 

The major writers whose production falls into the decade 
(iSgo-igoo) have been considered above , many who practised 
verse then are still ahve (1932), and a detailed estimate of 
their work has been excluded from this volume Here an 
attempt is made to outhne briefly some of the varied activities 
of this fin de stecle to which criticism has given an unusual 
glamour,’ as if behevmg that it bore some symbolical relation- 
ship to the whole of the preceding century The eighteen- 
nineties certainly remain one of the most compact movements 
of modem times, but poetry had only a limited share in its 
significance Max Beerbohm spoke truthfully when he jested 
that he belonged * to the Beardsley period for the final 
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impression from this decade rests not m the new poetry or 
in the new journalism, but in the pictorial art of this genius 
who died when he was twenty-six Aubrey Beardsley (1872- 
1898), working under the influence of Japanese art, drew the 
human form in a way that possessed mdefinable suggestions 
of furtiveness and sin Nature and homely, human occupations 
were banished from a world of elegant artifice, mahciously 
conveyed , the hfe of Pope’s The Rape of the Lock etched 
out satmcaUy with Hogarthian seventy ‘ He never walked,' 
wntes Arthur Symons of Beardsley, ‘ and I never saw him 
look at the sea ’ , he withdrew to places where he could watch 
cynical or passion-wasted faces made ashen m a gleam of dead 
white Beardsley once wrote of Pope’s satire on Sporus ' The 
very sound of words scanfies before the sense stnkes ’ So it is 
with Beardsley’s drawings however vaned the legend which 
they mdividually convey, they assault the imagination persis- 
tently with their elegant brutahties The most lasting im- 
pression left of the eighteen-nmeties is m the drawings in The 
YeUow Book and The Savoy and in the illustrations to Salome 
Beardsley’s drawings served further to draw general pubhc 
attention upon art and the work of the artist m England 
Whistler had commenced that good work m 1878 with his law- 
smt agamst Ruskin, for descnbing him as ‘ a coxcomb ’ who 
asked ‘ two hundred gmneas for flmgmg a pot of paint in 
the pubhc face ’ Whistler had continued the same defiance 
of the compact majonty with his lecture Ten o’Clock (1888) 

‘/ Art and Joy go together, with bold openness and high head, 
and ready hand — ^fearmg naught, and dreading no exposure ’ 
Beardsley, sometimes half-jestingly, challenged the pubhc with 
this independence of the artist, and the resultmg conflict was 
one of the most important results of the decade A pubhc 
occupied with commerce, and the rapid construction of unlovely 
things, was forced to recogmze the presence of artists, anta- 
gonistic to all that standardized civilization and the dull 
habitual round of modem hfe which it represents The Ttmes 
expressed the anger of many mmds when it descnbed Beards- 
ley’s work as ' a combmation of Enghsh rowdyism and French 
lubncity’ This onslaught on the pubhc taste was not an 
attempt to convert any one , rather, the artist thus revenged 
himself on a society that was rapidly making hfe impossible 
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for him The artist knew that he was m a mmonty , so 
Whistler had dedicated The Gentle Art of Making Enemies 
(1890) ' To the rare Few who early m Life have nd themselves^ 
of the Fnendship of the many ’ Beardsley aroused antagonism 
by his work alone , Wilde exploited his own personality, and 
this not without vulgarity, to bnng upon himself the scorn 
and anger of the multitude Wilde’s tnal in 1895 remains a 
sjmibohcal event m that decade , it was Society complacently 
assertmg that it had been nght all the time about the mere- 
tnaousness of art and its purveyors 
It is difficult to relate the poetry of this decade to this largpr 
movement which extends far outside poetry into the com- 
-plexities of morahty and taste The clearest element hes m 
the adhesion of certain writers to French models, to Baudelaire 
and Verlaine m particular, from whom they gam a desire to 
break with conventional values, to seek themes from pleasures 
which the virtuous forbid, and to inflict agonies upon them- 
selves to achieve perfection of form Ernest Dowson, whose 
work has already been considered, is as symbolical a figure as 
Beardsley was m pictonal art Swinburne had already been 
subject to similar influences, but he had other and wider 
contacts than the poets of the mneties would allow, enthusiasm 
for medieval legend, for Elizabethan drama, apart from tense 
if theatncal pohtical partisanship For Dowson, and the other 
poets of his tradition, all must be excluded except the record 
of the few deeply movmg moments of passion or sadness of 
emotional exaltation or distress These must be conveyed for 
their own sake only with exquisite brevity They had encoun- 
tered this conception not only m the study of French models 
but m the critical work of Walter Pater, and their adherence 
to these self-imposed himtations separates them from earher 
English romanticism and from Pre-Raphaelite verse Pater 
m his essays on the Pre-Raphaehtes, and above all in his 
Conclusion to Studies in the Renaissance, had given a double 
suggestion which is never long absent in the verse of this 
group First there accompanies hfe an mevitable mortahty, 
the ‘ undefimable tamt of death ’ is upon all things , and 
secondly, out of hfe may be seized some few moments of deep 
passion or high mtellectual endeavour It is true that the 
mneties poets emphasized the passion rather than the intellect, 
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and there was some justification for the bias m Pater ' While 
all melts under our feet, we may well grasp at any exqmsite 
passion, or any contnbution to knowledge that seems by a 
hfted horizon to set the spirit free for a moment, or any stimng 
of the senses, strange dyes, strange colours, and curious odours, 
or work of the artist’s hands, or the face of one’s fnend Not 
to discriminate every moment some passionate attitude m 
those about us, and in the very brilliancy of their gifts some 
tragic dividing of forces on their ways, is, on this short day of 
frost and sun, to sleep before evemng ’ 

Apart from Ernest Dowson, the most consistent follower of 
the movement was Mr Arthur Symons {b 1865) ® As a cntical 
writer of diStmction, and workmg under Pater’s influence, he 
had explored in The Symbohst Movement %n Literature the work 
of French wnters who influenced nmeties verse , he became the 
biographer of both Beardsley (1898) and Dowson (1905) In 
verse his early production mcluded Days and Nights (1889) , 
Silhouettes (1892), London Nights (1894), Amoris Victima 
(1897) , Images of Good and Evil (1902) , and he has contmued 
to issue poems and plays in the present century It is not yet 
time to make a detailed estimate of his work He never had 
Dowson’s unfaltenng perfection, where the image bums clearly 
and steadily before one, but, then, his work is not so closely 
compassed as Dowson’s He represents effectively themes 
which are unusual m Enghsh poetry He introduces all the 
mneties paraphemaha of music-hall, ballet, warm elegant 
intenors, and furtive amorous shabbmess, with never a ghmpse 
of a tree or natural hght of sun , and aU the puppets, pierrettes, 
borrowed loves, and ballet-girls hke those m Beardsley’s 
drawmgs move m and out of his poems It would be unfair 
to Mr Symons’s achievement to suggest that aU his verse is 
of that type , nature returns later, and there are the tragedies , 
but his most pungent verse remams perhaps in those lyncs of 
the nmeties Apart from his original poems, he wrote in the 
same years a number of verse translations, and those from 
French poetry, Gautier, Mallarm^, Verlame, show a sensitive- 
ness beyond that which is found sometimes in his ongmal work 
No poet follows as closely as do Dow^n and Mr Arthur 
Ssnmons in this central mneties tradition John Davidson, as 
has"b§^ noted above, though a few of his lyrics conform to 
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the tradition, soon abandons it m a lonely and strenuous effort 
to define his own faith Herbert Trench (1865-1921), a poet 
whose work has never gained adequate recognition, did not 
begin until 1901 with Deirdre Wedded, and one has to wait 
until 1907 for New Poems and the excellent allegory of Apollo 
and the Seaman Trench’s work hes outside the century 
chronologically, and his contacts with philosophy and mysti- 
asm remove him from the mneties tradition Lionel Johnson, 
who shares with Dowson a never appeased desire for perfect 
form, has far different sympathies and loyalties to express 
Similarly Mr W B Yeats, though he began as an assoaate 
of Dowson VO. The Rhymers’ Club, arose out of the world of the 
mneties to go to Ireland and attempt to bmld a poetic and 
dramatic hterature for that nation Thus also, Mr Laurence 
Bmyon, very httle of whose work appeared in the old century, 
has far wider contacts with earher traditions, both Pre- 
Raphaehte and classical, than the formulas of the nineties 
would allow Mr Norman Gale, who began a long career in 
poetry with A Cowntry Muse (1892), though his work issued 
from John Lane, the pubhshers of The Yellow Book, has a 
gentle bucohc talent, which is the demal of the Beardsley 
mode Mr Richard le Galhenne, a figure popular among his 
contemporaries, may be better remembered as a chromcler of 
this decade than as a poet , his Retrospective Reviews (1896) 
have some mterestmg judgments on contemporary poets, and 
these have been supplemented by later chronicles The quality 
of nineties verse can be discovered much more distinctly in 
the work of John Gray, Silverpoints (1893), and Spiritual Poems 
(1896) The second volume contains mamly translations of 
rehgious verse, but Silverpoints has the authentic mneties 
quahty in its short lyrics and translations , in both he seems 
to be a Dowson whose technical education is not yet complete 
Theodore Wratislaw in Love’s Memorial (1892) and Caprices 
(1893) shows influences derived from Baudelaire and Arthur 
Symons , while Richard Middleton represents a link between 
the nineties and the poetry of the twentieth century Yet 
when the verse produced m the decade 1890-1900 has been 
passed under review, it is surprising how httle of it belongs 
to this Beardsley tradition Even Wilde wrote frequently in 
other manners, and his actual production m the mneties is 
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limited to a few poems Beardsley himself, had he contmued 
to exercise the discipline of words, might have become Dowson’s 
most proper companion in poetry His verse collected m 
Under the HtU (1904) consists of three poems — a translation 
from Catullus, and two onginal poems — ^which seem the verbal 
counterpart of his drawmgs The actual production of this 
fin de siecle school was small, though its mfluence on contem- 
porary taste and the development of poetry m the twentieth 
century was considerable The poetical sigmficance of the 
poetry produced m the mneties can, however, m no way be 
confined to the Beardsley S chool It is full of fresh works in 
other traditions 

In 1896 Mr A E Housman issued A Shropshire Lad, to be 
followed after a long mterval by Lad Poems (1922) In the 
preface to this second volume Mr Housman warns the reader 
that he must expect no more ‘ I can no longer expect to be 
revisited by the continuous excitement under which in thei 
early months of 1895 I wrote the greater part of my other 
book, nor indeed could I well sustain it if it came ’ AU his 
poems were short l5nics, frequently in the ballad stanza, or m 
verse patterns, which had, superficially at least, a simple 
appearance The vocabulary never distressed the reader with 
abstruseness , frequently, though delusively, it seemed to have 
the sunphaty of conversation The themes had equal clanty , 
they were dramatic incidents and narratives quickly and 
allusively conveyed The compeUing quahty of these short, 
stabbing l5nics was immediately apparent, though the rare and 
even intricate artistry which supported them had been cun- 
ningly concealed For ^ _Housman’s art is as studied as that 
of Gr^j though its final result is gained with greater economy 
WorlEing from the basis of a common -vocabulary, he has highly 
indi-viduahzed his use of words He can seize upon an ordinary 
word and so divert its meaning -that it becomes full of new 
suggestion, as with the single epithet ‘ sprinkle ’ in the Imes 

He stood, and heard the steeple 

Sprinkle -the quarters on the morning to-wn 

Similarly from Latm hterature he denved a verbal economy 
■with a frequent and enlightemng use of an Enghsh rendering 
of a Latm phrase So m the most momentous of his lyrics. 
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E'pitaph ofb an Army of Mercenaries, he introduces a natural 
Enghsh equivalent for summa rerum in the concluding lines 

What God abandoned, these defended, 

And saved the sum of things for pay 

Nor IS he without a subtle relationship to early English poets, 
and often, in unexpected places, one lights upon the devious 
roads by which he travelled Shropshire county Even the 
baUad of Richard Corbett, the seventeenth-century Bishop of 
Norwich, seems to have been encountered before he came to 
wnte the final poem of Fancy’s Knell The pattern and even 
the vocabulary of the following stanza of Corbett’s lyric seem 
to have entered into Housman’s poem 

At Mommg and at Evening both 
You Merry were and Glad 
So little care of Sleep and Sloath 
Those pretty ladies had 
When Tom came home from Labour 
Or Cns to milking rose , 

Then merrily went their Tabor 
And nimbly went their Toes 

He disdained the subjective moods of the nineties l 3 nists 
and explored brief, often tragic, moments of experience m the 
dramatic and narrative methods of the ballad Yet Mr 
Housman has his contacts with Dowson in rejecting all dross 
from his craft and with Pater in conveying that quickened 
urgency m hfe which the knowledge that it is mortal conveys 

From far, from eve and morning 
And yon twelve-winded sky. 

The stufE of hfe to knit me 
Blew hither here am I 

Now — ^for a breath I tarry 
Nor yet disperse apart — 

Take my hand quick and tell me. 

What have you m your heart ^ 

He gave to his l37ncs the largeness and amphtude of great 
imagmative work , as in the Epitaph already mentioned, where 
eight hues gather up a theme of epic dimensions and reveal it 
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m its fullness The same quahty enters frequently, the subtle 
and awe-mspirmg suggestion of the whole vaulted sky outlined 
as a mute and temfying witness to the human scene 
An equal freshness is found in the work of Mr Rudyard 
Kipling, who had pubhshed Departmental DtUies as early as 
1888, and followed it with Barrack Room Ballads (1892), The 
Seven Seas (1896), The Five Nations (1903), and with other 
verse in the present century Mr Kiplmg’s work, with its fresh- 
Onental background, its blatant patriotism, its loudly declaimed 
morality of work, above aU, its popular appeal, cuts clean across 
the fastidious selection of theme of the mneties poets Yet all 
that made Mr Kiphng a popular success as a poet served to 
disgmse the technical excellence of his craftsmanship His 
control of stanza mto compeUing melodies and his translation 
of a seemmgly vernacular vocabulary mto a keen mstrument 
of poetic speech were apt to be lost in the clear-cut precision 
and simphaty of the resultmg effects 
Nor does the variety of this decade end there Sir WiUiam 
Watson, whose early pubhcations date from the eighties, 
continued to issue volumes which echo an earher traction, 
with memones of Gray and Wordsworth , while Stephen 
Phiihps, another traditionalist, whose work is considered below, 
broke mto the theatre with poetic drama Browning was still 
writing, Tennyson’s last verses were being issued Bridges had 
been issumg verse for nearly thirty years before the century 
came to an end No decade m the century is more vaned than < 
this last the new and the old meet withm it Its significance 
cannot yet be studied fully, for many of those who began to 
work then have not yet exhausted their powers of creation 
Whatever may be said of the decade as a whole, it wiU be 
certainly allowed that in the poetry of the Beardsley group 
Victorian romanticism reached its last phase, and in those 
fragile, yet darkly beautiful lyncs of Dowson, and a few others, 
came to an end 


1 Memoir by Arthur S3rmons prefixed to The Poems of Ernest 
Dowson (1905) , Ernest Dowson (1888-1897) Victor Plarr (1914) 

2 Memoir, loc cit in i 

3 Carmina, Lib IV, i 

4 Apart from the article m The Dictionary of National Biography 
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there is little biographical material other than the letters, see 5 below 
See Poems (1915) preface by Ezra Pound 

5 Some Winchester Letters of Ltonel Johnson {igig) Further Letters 
appear in The Cnienon (1925) See also Lionel Johnson, V de Sola 
Pinto, Wessex, vol II, No 2 

6 Century Guild Hobby Horse (1891) 

7 The Eighteen-Nineties, Holbrook Jackson (1913) , The Men of the 
Nineties, Bernard Muddiman (1920) Le Mouvement esthitique et dica- 
dent en Angleterre {iSyg-igoo), A J Farmer (Pans, 1931) , The Beards- 
ley Period, Osbert Burdett (1925) Other accounts of personalities and 
phases of the movement may be found in The Renaissance of the Nineties, 
W B Murdoch (1911) The Romantic go s, Richard le Gallienne (1925) 

8 There is an excellent study of the work of Arthur Symons by 
T Earle Welby 



CHAPTER XVI 


MINOR POETS GEORGE MACDONALD , ROBERT 
BUCHANAN , DAVID GRAY , GERALD MASSEY , 
ALEXANDER ANDERSON , JOSEPH SKIPSEY 

I NTO this and the next chapter there have been collected 
estimates of a selected number of minor writers within the 
penod Their contacts with the major developments in 
poetry have been noted, though no attempt has been made to 
force them unwilhngly mto schools The nineteenth century 
presents m an acute manner the problem of how cnticism is 
to face increased production of wntten matter which must 
accompany the general spread of hteracy Much work has 
been sorted and set aside before the writers here selected were 
chosen as typical nunor poets The chapter which follows is 
frankly of a miscellaneous character, but into this chapter the 
work of those who suffered some defect m education, some 
unequal start, has been gathered Their work has been treated 
somewhat more fully, as it seems to be a feature characteristic 
of one aspect of the penod This verse differs from the dialect 
poetry of such wnters as WiUiam Barnes (1801-1886), the 
Dorsetshire poet Barnes was a man of wide culture who 
assumed dialect mainly to confirm his own theones on language 
and because he was attracted by its possibihties as a poetic 
medium The writers m this chapter are aU in some way 
unfinis hed wnters, who ivith other opportumties might have 
developed differently Edwin Waugh (1817-1890), the Lan- 
cashire poet, IS an example of such a poet m the earher part 
of the century 

George Macdonald ^ (1824-1905) had a long career as novelist 
and poet, and, in his own day, a wide populanty Bom in 
West Aberdeenshire, he was of farmmg stock of unrelenting 
piety He could trace other, and possibly more romantic, 
allegiances, among his forebears He has described his early 
years and his struggle for education m a blank-verse poem, 
A Hidden Life He relates his first enthusiasm for romance 
The boy knew httle but he read old tales 
Of Scotland s warriors till his blaod ran swift 
As charging knights upon their death-career 

SIS 
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and later he tells of how his father allowed him to go to Kmg’s 
College, Aberdeen 

To the plough no more, 

All day to school he went and ere a year, 

He wore the scarlet gown with the closed sleeves 

On leaving the College, Macdonald prepared himself for the 
mmistry, but his mind was restless, and so m 1853 he deter- 
mmed to break free and devote himself to literature A long 
record of pubhshed work followed , he was mainly occupied 
with prose fiction, novels of psychic phenomena, or stories of 
Scottish hfe His best-remembered prose work is the fairy 
romance. Phantasies (1858), which also contains some of his 
more successful lyncs He began his career as a writer m 
verse with a drama, W%thtn and Without (1855), and verse 
continues to punctuate the penods of his prose output. Poems 
(1857) , The Disable (1867) , The Diary of an Old Soul (1880) , 
Collected Poems (1893) 

Macdonald’s whole work shows him as a child of Victonan 
circumstance and opportunity the emergence from strict 
rehgious disciphne, with early educational struggles , the 
rehgious doubt, solved by rejecting old faiths for an amalgam 
of Browmng, Carlyle, and such German philosophy as is within 
reach, and the cheerful but unsupported assumption that God 
approves of the change He had passed through the whole of 
this spintual saga, and had an unusual talent for descnbmg 
it m verse Indeed he possesses such metrical fluency that at 
moments one might suspect the presence of great poetry, but 
m reahty both thought and verse possess a swollen wordiness 
In his rehgious poems there appears rather the voice of exhor- 
tation than of expenence, with some flavour of the enthusiasms 
of the ‘ confessional bench ’, while the lyncs, though bright 
with rhetoncal phrases, are never illuminated by images that 
arrest and satisfy Macdonald’s popularity m his own age lay 
in his subject-matter and general metncal competence While 
poetry was withdrawing away from hfe he was busy contnving 
readable verses on most of the important problems both of this 
hfe and of the future 

Withm and Without, his one attempt at dramatic poetry, 
deals with such problems as the secular and religious life, love 
and mantal fidehty, sm and the consciousness of sin, the 
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possibility of the survival of good and of the reconcihation of 
divine elements m the future world Quite naturally he finds 
that he has overcrowded his drama, and its numerous and 
disjointed scenes may be better descnbed as a collection of 
dramatic episodes than as a play Further, the thought is 
somewhat incongruously aUied to the narrative basis it is as 
if one of B3uron’s heroes had found himself in a Calderon play 
which had been fimshed by Browmng m one of his more senti- 
mental moods Despite all madequacies the early scenes which 
descnbe Count Juhan’s desertion of the monastery, have a 
sense of power in explonng spintual dilemmas, and nothing 
m his later work equals the best passages m this play Poems 
(1857), apart from the well-contnved verse autobiography, 
A Hidden Life, contains a senes of poems on the women of 
the New Testament This metncal presentation of Bibhcal 
narrative is a device as old as Anglo-Saxon poetry, when its 
practical value was more obvious In Macdonald these pieces 
have the quahties that an uneducated reader of simple piety 
would appreciate, but they lack any revelation of blood and 
tears in fresh-found words and melodies Though this rehgious 
verse remains a dominant element m Macdonald’s later poetry, 
it IS vaned with many other interests In The Disciple (1867) 
he wntes a number of Scots songs and ballads which have 
heartiness and rollicking movement seldom discoverable m his 
Enghsh verse Like Stevenson, he seems, m his own tongue, 
to penetrate to some parts of his nature, humorous, satinc, 
which he can never release in English His Jacobite ancestry 
seems to take possession of him in such a fqll-blooded baUad 
as The Yerl of Waterydeck, while there is a rogmsh humour 
which did not appear in the Enghsh verses m The Waesome Carl 

There cam a man to oor toon-en’. 

And a waesome carl was he, 

Smpie-nebbit, and crookit-mou’d. 

And gleyt o’ a bhntenn ee 
Muckle he spied, and muckle he spak, 

But the owercome o’ his sang. 

Whatever it said, was aye the same — 

There’s nane o’ye a’ but’s wrang ' 

Ye’re a’ wrang, and a’ wrang 
And a’thegither a’ wrang , 

There’s no a man aboot the toon 
But’s a’thegither a’ wrang 
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His verses For CMirm are woefuUy less successful, and it 
would be well could it be discreetly forgotten that Macdonald 
was the author of that piece of Blake and dill-water, ' Where 
dtd you come from, baby dear ^ ’ His last, and most ambitious 
poem was A Book of Strife, in the form of The Diary of an 
Old Soul (1880), where he attempts in nme royal to trace a 
spintual expenence, month by month for a year RhetoncaUy 
competent, these verses have a sermonizmg quahty that infects 
their value as a record of poignant rehgious anguish In 1876 
he had pubhshed a volume of verse translations, possessing the 
same mterests and sources of suggestion which govern many 
of his own poems Schiller, Goethe’s lyrical poetry are here 
and Novahs, who had contributed to the conception of 
Phantasies, also a translation of Luther’s Hymn Book, which 
reads exactly like Macdonald’s own rehgious poems 

In his poetry one always seems to be on the threshold of great 
thmgs, but his thought is ever giving way to self-caressing com- 
placency Even m his religious poems, when there is thunder 
and storm on the stage we feel that he is already in the wings 
preparing the inevitable and happy conclusion His lyncal 
verses rise at times mto short passages that have the compeUing 
power of the imagination, but he does not mamtain this strenu- 
ousness In Songs of the Days and Nights he has the following 
passage 

O night send up the harvest moon 
To walk about the fields 
And make of midmght magic noon 
On lonely tarns and wealds 

In golden ranks, with golden crowns. 

All m the yellow land. 

Old solemn kings m rustlmg gowns. 

The shocks moon-charmed stand 

That is Macdonald very near his best, but whatever the 
freshness of its suggestion it remains an image half-formed, as 
if the poet should have dwelt longer with his creatioq One 
wishes that the Jacobite ancestor could have dommateii'him 
more often and allowed him, in writing more Scottish ballads, 
to have grown mto a greater poet ^ 

Robert WiUiams Buchanan (1841-1901) has been rememj 
bered mainly for one unfortunate incident m his hterary careei^ 
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the unhappy attack he made on the Pre-Raphaehtes m The 
Contemporary Review (October 1871) under the pseudonym 
‘ Thomas Maitland ’ Fifteen years later he had so modified 
his position that he could wnte of Rossetti ' When I contrast 
his gentle hfe with the strenuous hves of noisier and more 
prosperous men it seems strange to think that, at any penod 
of his career, any wnter could be found bhnd enough or hard 
enough to cnticize him adversely ’ ^ Buchanan might retract, 
but the memory of his early virulence, and the wounding effect 
that it had on Rossetti, remained Hidden behind this single 
mcident there hes a full and interesting hfe ® and a volummous 
record of poetical production 

Bom m 1841, he was the son of a soaahstic free-thmking 
joumahst, who edited and owned radical newspapers m 
Glasgow, and so was led to bankruptcy After a penod at 
Glasgow Umversity, Buchanan had to come south in i860 to 
try his fortune in London In the same year his school friend, 
David Gray, made the same journey m the same poverty- 
stncken conditions , the story of their early hardship has been 
told poignantly by Buchanan in David Gray and other Essays 
(1868) Gradually he contnved to attract the attentions of 
editors and men of letters , G H Lewes gave him useful 
advice , T L Peacock suggested to him poetic methods In 
1863, Undertones, his first volume of verse, was pubhshed 
From that year until his death he pubhshed contmuously, 
poems, poetic dramas, popular dramas, cnticism, controversy, 
and novels The virulence of his critical work alienated him 
from many of his contemporaries, and led to some, quite 
natural, depreaation of his own verse In poetry he attempted 
the type of work which only the greatest can achieve He 
wrote too voluimnously and with msuffiaent sdf-cntiasm 
When every disqualification has been considered, it must be 
admitted that his poetical importance has been mimmized 

His early poetical work consists of five volumes of short 
poems Undertones (1863) , Idyls and Legends of Inverhurn 
(1865) , London Poems (1866) , Ballad Stones of the Affections 
(1866) , North Coast and other Poems (1867) This early poetry 
marks several distmct hues of endeavour Undertones were 
descnbed by Buchanan himself as pseudo-classical poems 
wntten under the influence of T L Peacock They are 
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tentative pieces of pleasing vanety and considerable metnc 
ingenuity In marked contrast, for instance, to the movement 
of The Satyr 

The trunk of this tree, 

Dusky-leaved, shaggy-rooted. 

Is a pillow well suited 
To a hydnd like me 

Goat-bearded, goat-footed, 

is the consciously stronger melody of Antony m Arms 

Lo, we are side by side ' — One dark arm furls 
Around me like a serpent warm and bare , 

The other, hfted 'mid a gleam of pearls. 

Holds a full golden goblet m the air 
Her face is shining through her cloudy curls 
With light that makes me drunken unaware. 

And with my chm upon my breast I smile 
Upon her, darkenmg mward all the while 

Idyls and Legends of Inverhurn are m distinct contrast to these 
re-fashionmgs of antiquity Here he chooses to write dramatic 
sohloqmes on the background of Scottish village hfe, simple 
narratives, such as Wilhe Baird, the tragedy of an old Scotch 
dommie, and Poet Andrew, a poem based on the hfe of his 
friend David Gray Buchanan leans towards blank verse in 
this volume, a measure of whose treacheries he was never fully 
aware London Poems were a development from the Idyls , 
Buchanan sought amid the figures of mean streets for themes 
touched with sordidness and crime He is attemptmg not an 
emphasis upon the squahd but a portrayal of the mnate good- 
ness of man, distorted by arcumstance and environment His 
verse develops a greater urgency than he has previously dis- 
played, and in such poems as The Little Milliner, Jane Lewson, 
and Nell, the reahstic scene is keenly portrayed The dangers 
are^ vulgarity and, above all, bathos, and he does not always 
avoid them, but there is sufficient strength and novelty to 
explam the mterest they aroused m the sixties The Ballads 
of the Affections marked another new departure Buchanan 
had gamed some knowledge of Danish, which he here uses to 
render a selection of Danish ballads, both ancient and modern 
There had been some contmmty of mterest m popular Danish 
smce the beginnmg of the nineteenth century Robert 
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Jamieson had issued his collection in 1806, and Buchanan 
confesses that this was one of his models George Borrow had 
also translated Danish ballads, and in i860 Alexander Prior 
had issued an elaborate collection which was possibly used by 
Buchanan for his own work The renderings come through 
into English as fresh spirited poems North Coast, the last of 
his early volumes, consists of a series of miscellaneous poems, 
mainly on Scottish and Danish themes, such as The Northern 
Woomg, a Hallowe'en poem, and the impressive dramatic 
monologue of Stgiird, the Saxon 
Throughout the whole of this first period Buchanan's work, 
however varied in theme, has been confined to lync and short 
dramatic soliloquy and narrative In 1870 he inaugurates with 
The Book of Orm his more grandiose endeavour to achieve 
poetical expression for philosophical and mystical visionary 
poetry This poetry has kinship with work of the ' spasmodic ' 
group, one of whose members, Sydney Dobell, had been friendly 
with both Buchanan and his friend David Gray 

Buchanan's ' spasmodic ' poetry extends over the whole of 
the remainder of his career Apart from The Book of Orm 
(1870), he issued Balder the Beautiful (1877) , The City of 
Dream (1888) , The Outcast (1891) , The Wandering Jeui) (1893) , 
The DeviVs Case (1896) Amid the mynad visionary scenes of 
these poems he maintains one thesis, a behef that there is an 
ultimate regeneration for all life however depraved or ugly it 
may now seem, and a behef that Chnstiamty, as it is commonly 
conceived, breeds distrust and cruelty It is expressed most 
clearly in the last section of The Book of Orm, The Vision of 
the Man Accurst, and he returns to it again at the close of 
Balder the Beautiful 

The White Christ answer'd back and cried 
Shining under the sky 
All that is beautiful shall abide. 

All that is base shall die 

And if among thy sleeping km 
One soul divine there be. 

That soul shall walk the world and wm 
New life, with thee and me 


Death shall not harm one holy hair. 
Nor bhnd one face fuU sweet , 
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Death shall not mar what Love made fair , 

Nay, Death shall kiss their feet I ’ 

Each one of these poems is impressive m its amphtnde and its 
ambition, and yet the facile adjustment of thought, the 
mtangible succession of chimera-hke visions, and the blank 
verse too loosely manipulated rob them of the greatness at 
which they aim Poetically, the firmest piece of work is The 
Wandering Jew, the story of how the poet meets a distressed 
figure in the streets, only to discover that this is the Christ 
whom the world has rejected The central element m the poem 
IS the tnal of Chnst before the Court of Humamty, and his 
condemnation by aU those who have received torture or cruelty 
m the name of Chnstiamty, and the sentence that is passed 
upon Him 

Smce thon hast quicken’d what thou canst not kill 
Awaken’d famme thou canst never still. 

Spoken m madness, prophesied m vam. 

And promised what no thmg of clay shall gam. 

Thou shalt abide while all things ebb and flow. 

Wake while the weary sleep, wait while they go 

And lo I while all men come and pass away. 

That Phantom of the Chnst, forlorn and grey, 

Haunteth the Earth with desolate footfall — 

God help the Chnst, that Chnst may help us all ' 

Buchanan suggests that Christianity has brought torment to 
humanity, but that m its mismterpretation there is a perpetual 
re-crucifixion of Chnst Hunself The senes concludes with the 
two ‘ Satamc ’ poems. The Outcast and The Demi’s Case , here 
Buchanan attempts to give expression to that ‘ same unrest 
and unhappmess, same dissatisfaction with the Divme plan, the 
same appeal to Nature agamst God ’ 

He wrote a number of narrative poems which cannot be 
mcluded withm this philosophical group Saint Abe and his 
Seven Wives (1872) , White Rose and Red (1873) , The Earth- 
quake (1885) Of these. Saint Abe possesses the most defimte 
character He contrives a satmc portrait of Mormonism 
e^^ressed with clever humour The mood of the piece comes 
through in passages such as Joe Wilson’s opmion of women 

Women is women 1 — ^That s their style — 

Talk reason to them and they’ll bile , 
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But baste ’em soft as any pigeon 
With lies and rubbish and rehgion 
Don t talk of flesh and blood and feeling 
But Holy Ghost and blessed healing 
Don t name things m too plam a u ay 
Look a heap warmer than you say 

Throughout these decades while he is engaged m ambitious 
poetry he produces a few lyncs, which have a more certain 
quahty of poetical merit than an3d;hmg else which he produced, 
notably the two ballads, The, Ballad of Judas Iscanot and 
The Ballad of Mary the Mother The simphcity and imaginative 
integrity of The Ballad of Judas reveal by contrast those 
elements of verbiage and rhetoric which distress his long poems 

’Twas the body of Judas Iscanot 
Lay m the Field of Blood , 

'Twas the soul of Judas Iscanot 
Beside the body stood 

Black was the earth by mght 
And black was the sky , 

Black, black were the broken clouds 
Tho’ the red Moon went by 

’Twas the body of Judas Iscanot 
Strangled and dead lay there , 

’Twas the soul of Judas Iscanot 
Look d on it in despair 

His career as a poet reached its cnsis in the years 1870 to 
1873 It was m that penod that he attacked the Pre-Raphaehtes, 
and it was then that he abandoned ljuic and narrative for 
cosmological and visionary poetry His work, whatever its 
hmitations, has greater smcenty than that of some of the mmor 
poets who have gamed greater consideration, and m his protest 
agamst received rehgious conceptions he must be remembered 
as one of the figures of revolt m the later mneteenth century 

David Gray * (1838-1861), the fnend of Robert Buchanan, 
IS an example of a small group of poets m the later nineteenth 
century who struggled towards poetry from the peasant and 
proletarian classes The son of a hand-loom weaver, he was 
bom on the banks of the Luggie, near Glasgow He contrived 
with great pnvation to obtam umversity tuition , the ministry 
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was the obvious career that suggested itself, but he had already 
determined to be a poet From now to the end there exists in 
his letters an excited assertion that he has the power within 
him to achieve the greatest thmgs in hterature He obtained 
by correspondence the interest m his work of both Sydney 
Dobell and of Monckton Milnes (Lord Houghton) In i860 he 
determmed to come to London to pursue a career in hterature 
Monckton Milnes, who had always set counsels of caution before 
him, tried to persuade him to go home In London he would 
stay, however, and there pulmonary trouble undermined his 
health He died in 1861 The Luggte and Other Poems was first 
pubhshed m 1862, and an enlarged edition appeared m 1874 
David Gray’s pubhshed poetry consists of one long blank- 
verse poem. The Luggte, a collection of sonnets and a few l3nics 
He had impressed Monckton Milnes and others with the 
possibihty of greatness, and his poems show that an unusual 
spirit IS attemptmg to break through Unfortunately he never 
fulfils him self completely m his poetry , one can only hope to 
detect amidst its madequacies the promise of what he might 
have produced The Luggte is a descnption of nature in the 
manner of Thomson’s Seasons, but qmckened with phrases that 
suggest a more romantic approach The influence of Keats 
dommates in diction, and Gray shared to some extent Keats’s 
rare gift of reveahng a complete picture m a bnef, compelhng 
phrase, though Gray’s phrases stiU have di&seness inter- 
mmgled The foHowmg passage, despite its rhetorical flatu- 
lence, has moments, as m the last Ime, of qmet command of 
theme and diction 

A bank of harebells, flowers unspeakable 

For half-transparent azure, noddmg, gleamed 

As a faint zephyr, laden with perfume, 

Kissed them to motion, gently, with no will 

So it IS throughout the poem keen, unusual words and images 
mmgle with what is commonplace or denved 
Some of the passages m The Luggte suggest that Gray had 
already reahzed that he was soon to die , the sonnets. In the 
Shadows, the product mamly of his last year, are marked 
heavily with this sense of approachmg death The mequahties 
noted in The Luggte are emphasized, and one misses the fresh 
natural descnptions of frost and ‘ feather-silent ' snow which 
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had enhvened the earher poem The same sudden intrusion 
of the imagmative phrase remains The foUowmg sonnet is a 
t3^ical example of this work of the last year 

Sometimes, when sunshme and blue sky prevail — 

When spent winds sleep, and, from the budding larch. 

Small birds, with incomplete, vague sweetness, hail 
The unconfirmed yet quickening hfe of March, — 

Then say I to myself, half-eased of care. 

Toying with hope as with a maiden's token — 

‘ This glorious invisible fresh air 

Will clear my blood till the disease be broken ' 

But slowly, from the wild and infinite west, 

Up-sails a cloud full-charged with bitter sleet 
The omen gives my spirit much unrest 
I fling aside the hope as indiscreet — 

A false enchantment, treacherous and fair — 

And sink into my habit of despair 

Any estimate of Gray’s verses must make allowance for what 
Monckton Milnes descnbed as ‘ the strange and pathetic 
incidents of their production ’ Yet he can he seen m the 
work which he left, findmg his way to a fresh approach to 
the poetry of natural descnption which imght have become a 
valued element in the work of the later nmeteenth century 

David Gray, despite his early struggles, had the hard-won 
advantage of regular tuition Compared with him Gerald 
Massey ® (1828-1907) is a poet self-taught The son of a canal- 
boatman, and bom near Trmg, Massey at the age of eight was 
working for his hvehhood , at fifteen he was an errand-boy m 
the London streets The hours he had for study were stolen 
hours His enthusiasm mastered these difficulties of circum- 
stance, and as early as 1848 he had produced Poems and 
Chansons Moved by the soaal upheavals of the tune, he was 
first attracted by the Chartists, but later, under the influence 
of F D Maunce, he associated hunself with Christian Sociahsm 
In 1850 appeared his second volume of verse, Votces of Freedom 
and Lyrics of Love In 1854 he gained wide recogmtion with 
The Ballad of Babe Chnsiahel and other Poems, and this was 
followed by War Waits (1855) , Craigcrook Castle (1856) , 
Robert Burns (1859) , Havelock’s March (1861) , and A Tale 
of Eternity (1870) Massey found that poetry alone would not 
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provide him with a hvehhood As he naively remarks m the 
preface to his collected edition, ‘No one hves by poetry in 
England except the Laureate’ He entered upon a vaned 
career m joumahsm, hghtened by some gracious patronage 
His poetry was collected m i86i, with an introduction by 
Samuel Smiles, and m 1889 a two-volume edition, with some 
additional pieces, was issued as My Lyncal Life 

Massey’s work won high contemporary praise Landor 
compared him to Shakespeare and to a ‘ chastened Hafiz ’ , 
George Ehot used him m her portrait of Felix Holt, the Radical , 
Teimyson gave his approval and used Massey’s Str Richard 
Grenville’s Last Fight as a suggestion for The Revenge Yet his 
reputation, despite Churton CoUms’s ® able essay, seemed by 
the beginmng of the new century to have suffered a complete 
echpse Poetry in the later mneteenth century became 
mcreasmgly fastidious and esotenc , its content was narrowed 
and the emphasis upon form mcreased Massey’s most effective 
work exists outside these proscriptions He is popular, blatant, 
noisy He writes m the sixties, though less effectively, the 
rowdy verses with which Mr Rudyard Kiphng troubled the thm 
perfections of the mneties l37nsts His themes are national and 
the sentiment boisterously conveyed m a lusty, shouting voice , 
Chartism, Italy, the Crimean War, the Indian Mutmy, the whole 
history of England reviewed with the heartmess of the popular 
ballad So m his poem, Down in Australia, he gives a verbal 
fanfaronade from which subtlety and uncertamty are bamshed 

Quaff a cup, and send a cheer up for the Old Land ' 

We have heard the Reapers shout 
For the Harvest going out, 

With the smoke of battle dosmg round the bold Land 

He was faced with the dangers of facility, and of an easy 
medium , these he fails to avoid, yet in such poems as The Sea 
Kings and Havelock’s March he has succeeded m re-creatmg 
a popular national poetry Massey himself spoke modestly of 
these poems m his preface to My Lyrical Life ‘ [they] are 
more properly histone photographs, rather than Poems m the 
Esthetic sense But they are national , and such thmgs what- 
soever the matter might be, I have always wntten for titie 
subject with all my heart ’ The same quahties are found, with 
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the inadequacies emphasized, m his early Chartist lyrics Here 
as m the Song of the Red Republican he would seem to have 
captured a Swmbumian movement before Swinburne had 
produced the model 

Fling out the red Banner » the Patriots perish 

But where their bones whiten the seed striketh root 
Their blood hath run red the great harvest to cherish 
Now gather ye, Reapers, and gamer the fruit 
Victory f victory * T3n:ants are quakmg • 

The Titan of Toil from the bloody thrall starts , 

The Slaves are awaking, the dawn light is breaking 
The foot-fall of Freedom beats quick at our hearts • 

Apart from these political and national poems, Massey wrote 
numerous lyrics, which are frequently distressed by his diffuse 
style, and poems of domestic life, includmg the once popular 
Babe Chnstabel In this last he attempts, m a poem reminiscent 
in purpose of Patmore's The Angel in the House, to portray 
the birth and death of a child Any age which has a generous 
vein of sentimentality will be able to detect the pathos of its 
stanzas In his later poetry he dealt with his psychic experi- 
ences, and in A Tale of Eternity showed that he could master 
eerie circumstance mto coherent narrative couplets 

He must remain a minor poet, though as such he has been 
frequently underestimated Such probably is the penalty of 
excessive contemporary eulogy Landor selected the following 
passage from Massey’s poem on Hood and spoke of it m the 
strongest terms of praise 

His wit "> — a kind smile just to hearten us * — 

Rich foam- wreaths on the waves of lavish life. 

That flashed o'er precious pearls and golden sands 
But there was that beneath surpaissing wit ^ 

The starry soul, that shines when all is dark ’ — 

Endurance, that can suffer and grow strong — 

Walk through the world with bleeding feet, and smile * 

Viewedmorecalmly, this mayseemmerely effective rhetonc, but 
It has an impression of vigorous thought which gives Massey’s 
work a decisiveness even when technical sensitiveness is missing 

Alexander Anderson ’ (1845-1909) is a notable example of the 
working man as poet withm the period Bom m Kirkcoimel, 
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m Dumfnesshxre, in 1845, he left school at an early age to 
work as ‘ surfaceman ’ on a railway His education was the 
result of his own search, and it led to Dante and to Goethe 
He wrote verse with ease, and pubhshed in numerous penodi- 
cals, mcludmg the popular People’s Fnend Four volumes 
appeared m his lifetime Songs of Labour (1873) , The Two 
Angels (1875) , Songs of the Rati (1878) , Ballads and Sonnets 
(1879) , and a posthumous volume. Later Poems, m 1912 In 
his later years he was assistant hhranan and then Chief 
Librarian at the Umversity of Edinburgh As a railway worker 
he looks from his portraits rather hke Wilham Moms, but m 
Edmburgh days he develops a genteel, frock-coated benevo- 
lence His poetry belongs mainly to his surfaceman penod , 
m the academic atmosphere, away from the railroad scenes, 
he lost his poetic power 

His early work is markedly denvative m its techmcal aspects , 
its freshness hes m his new material, drawn from the worker’s 
life and m his enthusiasm for those who toil Tennyson 
dominated him prosodically, and the iruxture of the Laureate's 
urbanity with Anderson’s fresh, crude themes is frequently 
interesting, but mcongruous In such poems as The Song of 
Labour he uses the metre and vocabulary of Lochsley Hall to 
express a democratic enthusiasm which he has sincerely felt 
but is unable adequately to re-conceive 
He gradually emerges from this dependence into forms of 
expression more properly his own, and discovers a poetic 
method for the descnption of railroad scenes Frequently 
these are but simple mcidents, marred sometimes with a melo- 
dramatic tamt, but at times converting a moment of experience 
mto an adequate poetic image Such a poem is The Cuckoo, m 
which two men working on the hne hear the song of a bird 

Two simple notes were all he sang, 

And yet my manhood fled away , 

Dear God * The earth is always young, 

And I am young with it to-day 

Anderson develops m mdividuahty, even apart from these 
poems of workmg-class hfe The most successful of his extended 
pieces IS a sonnet sequence, Jn Rome, wntten before he had 
seen the aty, and contaimng, among other poems, a remarkable 
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descnption of the Laocoon The most charactenstic poems of 
this later penod were Scottish dialect pieces, m the manner 
of Bums , here he used homely, humorous verse, supported by 
some compensating strength The ment of his performance 
can be seen in Cuddle Dom, the best-known poem of this senes 

The baimies cuddle doon at mcht, 

Y'x’ muckle faucht an’ din 
O, try and sleep, ye wauknfe rogues, 

Your faither’s comm m 
They never heed a word I speak 
I try to gie a froon. 

But aye I hap them up, an’ cry 
O' baamies cuddle doon 

Withm his range he had achieved somethmg definite m 
simple narrative poetry Outside the regular schools of verse 
he had discovered what he had to express, and developed a 
poetic vocabulary by which to fulfil it 

Joseph Skipsey ® (1832-1903) struggled with even greater 
disadvantages than Anderson had done He was bom m 1832, 
the youngest of eight children His father was shot by a special 
constable m a mme strike He had no schoolmg, but began 
work at the age of seven in days when work nought mean a 
fourteen-hour day He had to teach himself to read, and he 
found books m a haphazard way Milton, Shakespeare, Pope’s 
Ihad, Bums, and translations of Goethe and Heme His friends 
attempted several times to rescue him from coal-minmg , he 
tned vdlage school-teachmg, a sub-hbrananship, the porter’s 
post at Armstrong College, and the curatorship of Shakespeare’s 
house Either economic difficulties or the sensitiveness of his 
personality drove him from them back to the mme, until a 
Civil List pension, and help from his children, kept him m 
ipodest retirement His pubhshed work mcluded a volume of 
poems (1859) , Poems, Songs and Ballads (1862) , The Collier 
Lad (1864) , Poems (1871) , A Book of Miscellaneous Lyrics 
(1878) , A Book of Lyrics (1881) , Carols of the Coal-fields 
(1886) , Songs and Lyrics (1892) 

Burne-Jones, speakmg of Skipsey, said that he felt that one 
so sensitive in nature ‘ must carry about with hun the pain of 
knowing that all he did could only be judged after allowance 
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made ' Of much of Skipsey’s work this is true , it is remark- 
able verse for a miner entirely self-educated to have written, 
but it IS not remarkable, absolutely, as poetry For a number 
of his poems no such allowance need be made In such a poem 
as Mother Wept, Skipsey has mastered the contact of form with 
the expenence which initiates the poem , he has a masterly 
use, reminiscent of Blake, of simple vocabulary and syntax for 
the suggestion of a deep emotion 

Mother wept, and father sighed 
^ith dehght a-glow 
Cried the lad, * To-morrow,* cried, 

' To the pit I go * 

Up and down the place he sped, — 

Greeted old and young , 

Far and wide the tidings spread , 

Clapt his hands and sung 

Came his cromes , some to gaze 
Wrapt m wonder , some 
Free with counsel , some with praise , 

Some with envy dumb 

‘ May he,* many a gossip cned 
' Be from penl kept * 

Father hid his face and sighed. 

Mother turned and wept 

Not infrequently he transformed the commonplace detail of 
mining hfe into poetry with equal power He has the power to 
reproduce a single moment of expression with all the finished 
quahty of an epigram 

* Get up > ' the caller calls, * Get up ! * 

And m the dead of night. 

To wm the baims their bite and sup, 

I rise a weary wight 

My flannel dudden donned, thrice o"er, 

My birds are kissed, and then 
I with a whistle shut the door 
I may not ope again 

He departs from smgle mcidents to a more sustained portrayal 
of mmmg hfe m ballad poems, such as Bereaved, which Rossetti 
considered one of the best poems, and m The Hartley Calamity 
in which he re-tells, rather more ngidly, one of the most 
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terrible mining disasters of his time Apart from his mimng 
poems Skipsey has a few poems of fancy, delicate, courtly 
pieces, such as The Vtolet and the Rose 

The Violet invited my kiss, — 

I kiss'd it and called it my bnde , 

* Was ever one shghted hke this * 

Sighed the Rose as it stood by my side 

My heart ever open to gnef. 

To comfort the fair one I turned , 

Of fickle ones thou art the chief * ' 

Frown'd the Violet, and pouted and mourned 

Then, to end all dispute, I entwmed 
The love-stncken blossoms m one 

But that mstant their beauty declmed. 

And I wept for the deed I had done J 

Skipsey’s poetry has, at its best, a distinct quahty His 
work illustrates clearly the difi&culties m mid-Victorian times 
of the workmg man who is possessed of some elements of 
genius Once he is removed from his environment he is shut 
out from the centres of suggestion which made his poetry 
possible Unless he is removed from that environment he is 
unhkely to acquire the techmcal skiU through which his 
experience may be expressed Skipsey was not unaware of this 
sad dilemma , the strange thing is that he should have escaped 
from it so often to write poetry that needs no ‘ allowances ' 
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CHAPTER XVII 


MINOR POETS AND POETRY (continued) 

I NTO this chapter has been gathered a selection — ad- 
mittedly it IS no more — of the mmor poetry of the period 
Wherever a mmor poet has had contact with one of 
the major movements, or wherever his work has suggested 
some fresh tendency, it has already been considered Here 
has been assembled the unmanageable mass of competent 
versifiers which increased hteracy made such a formidable 
problem in the later nmeteenth century These are the poetical 
vulgansmrs, the exploiters of the overworked traditions, the 
multitude who wnte with imtating correctness but who are 
poetically stenle, the adherents of already overworked tradi- 
tions, and, last of all, and in a different class, the genume minor 
waters who have produced a httle that is good and have been 
content to attempt no more 

The later nmeteenth century produced a large audience for 
easy, mtelhgible verse, whose sentiment should be commend- 
able and whose form should offer no difl&culty m vocabulary or 
movement The laureate of this audience is Martm Tupper 
(1810-1889) whose Provei'lnal Philosophy, first published in 
1838 and enlarged until 1876, left its trail of populanty in a 
million and a quarter copies m Great Bntam and America 
Tupper wrote much verse m normal forms, mcludmg sonnets, 
but m Proverbial Philosophy he devised a rough doggerel 
pleasing to the large mneteenth century audience, which was 
more enamoured of moral reflection than of poetry There 
remamed an extensive pubhc, which had been attracted by 
the simpler verses of Tennyson, and wished for more m that 
manner Among those who were most effective m meeting the 
demand was Sir Edwm Arnold ^ (1832-1904) His popularity, 
derived from The LtgM of Asia (1879), showed that new subject- 
matter couched m verse which the unobservant might mistake 
for that of Tennyson would meet the requirements of the 
multitude Arnold had a varied career his six years’ service 
m India he had employed m learmng Sansknt and Persian He 
could have become a scholar, had not chance led him mto 
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journalism and finally mto the editorship of The Daily Tele- 
graph Already in 1852 his Newdigate Prize poem. The Feast 
of Belshazzar, had shown his interest m Onental themes The 
reception awarded his early miscellaneous verse did not predict 
the fantastic success of The Light of Asia on its first appearance 
m 1879 The Enghsh pubhc of the seventies knew httle of the 
story of the Buddha and stiU less of the rehgions of India, and 
Arnold’s poem, emblazoned with a new vocabulary, extravagant 
in its use of detail, and in emplojnng strange if cacophonous 
proper names, imtiated readers into the life of the Gautama 
and the philosophy of Nirvana Even if Arnold’s work fails as 
poetry, he gave, to his own generation, a new mental honzon 
This freshness of matenal must be considered m estimating his 
poetical reputation He had something to reveal which could 
not be found elsewhere, and Sir Demson Ross in 1932 wntes 
that the poem stiU remams ‘ the best descnption of the hfe of 
Gautama Buddha m our language ’ ^ Once Arnold leaves the 
theme of Buddha his poetical strength fails him Ebs Poems 
National and, non-Oriental (1888) are blatant and ineffective, 
while his attempt m The Light of the World (1891) to treat 
Chnst’s hfe as he had once treated Buddha’s is a complete 
failure Even his other Indian poems which mcluded transla- 
tions from the Sansknt, missed the appeal of The Light of Asia 
The echpse of Arnold’s reputation has been, however, too com- 
plete He had descnptive powers and an eye for telhng detail, 
both of which are illustrated m such a passage as his account 
of the city of Buddha’s father 

here a throng 

Gathered to watch some chattering snake-tamer 
Wmd round his waist the hvmg jewellery 
Of asp and nS.g or charm the hooded death 
To angry dance with drone of beaded gourd , 

There a long Ime of drums and horns, which went, 

With steeds gay painted and silk canopies, 

To brmg the young bnde home , and here a wife 
Stealing with cakes and garlands to the god 
To pray her husband's safe return from trade. 

Or beg a boy next birth 

All his verse is too easily wrought, but at his best, and with 
Tennyson to help him, he is not without an arrestmg quahty 
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He added to this the capacity for organizing detail into narra- 
tive The Ltght of Asia has much of the charm of The Arabian 
Nights, with the added digmty of a great world theme, and 
while it titillates the reader with its bizarre movement it leaves 
him with the consolation of knowing that he has absorbed a 
difficult philosophy without apparent inconvemence 
Nme years after The Ltght of Asia, Mr Kipling was to use 
the East for more subtle and captivating poetic purposes , 
while a year later than Mr Kiphng, Sir Alfred Com3ms Lyall ® 
(1835-1911) pubhshed Verses Written in India (1889), which 
describe Indian scenes in easy, swmging melodies Lyall was 
a distinguished administrator who knew the East well, and had 
he contmued to write and had Mr Kiphng not been a contem- 
porary, he might have been esteemed more as a poet He is 
sometimes too facile, but he has mastery of the simple mono- 
logue and narrative, as poems such as The Old Pindaree, Ihe 
Amir’s Message, and Theology in Extremis show 
For Sir Lewis Moms * (1833-1907) less claim can be made 
than for Arnold, yet nowhere can the demand for Tennyson- 
made-easy be more readily perceived He always possessed 
a clear subject in the prose sense of the term, and he infused 
his work with the blatant moral values of which his audience 
approved He chose themes which a great poet nught have 
found strenuous, and while he never has the imagination to 
dommate them, he seldom descends to bathos and never to 
grossness A wide pubhc, not poetically sensitive, and in 
revolt agamst the exotic moods and over-cunous phrasmg of 
much later nineteenth century verse, imstook him for a great 
wnter, m the mam tradition, and welcomed him accordingly 
His later blank verse obscures the madequaaes more obvious 
m his Ijmcs, Songs of Two Worlds (1871 and 1878) Here he 
shows a strong but meffectual influence, denved from Herbert 
and from Vaughan, whom he eulogizes in To an Unknown Poet 
He has a slackness m verse texture, and one of his freshest 
Ijmcs IS The Organ Boy, where the measure is adimttedly mad <=^ 
free so that picturesque detail may be introduced 

Great brown eyes 

TIuck plumes of hair. 

Old corduroys 

The worse for wear 
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Much of his credit for producing this poem disappears when 
Moms’s debt to WiUiam Bnghty Rands’s Polly, in Liiliput’s 
Lyncs, is recollected 

The Ep%c of Hades (1876-1877), for which Lewis Morris was 
best known, remains his most vigorous poem He is exploiting 
the overworked Victonan pastime of re-fashionmg classical 
legend The complete poem is in three books — ^Tartarus, the 
place of torment , Hades, of purgatory , and Oljmipus, the 
heavenly place Each book has suitable narrations, and from 
these he extracts moral motives, as Tennyson had done from 
the Arthurian tales Apollo and Helen may seem somewhat 
wan and cramped when reduced to the service of didacticism, 
but the Christian atmosphere was welcome to Moms’s audience 
He concludes in an optimistic mood savourmg of Tennyson’s 
Locksley Hall manner, and yet more vigorous than an3d:hing 
else m the poem His quality comes through most pleasingly 
in such a narrative of pathos as Marsyas’s account of his defeat 
by ApoUo, yet here the moral and the poetic themes are more 
than usually discordant He is frequently close to poetry in 
imagery and phrasmg, as m his description of fate’s cruelty 

binds us fast 

Within the net of Fate , as the fisher takes 
The little quivering sea-things from the sea 
And flings them pantmg down to die on the shore 
Then he spreads his net for more 

Yet he dwells in complacency, with verbal nebulae, rather 
than in the clear hght of poetry In his later A Vision of 
Saints (1892) he attempts to re-teU the stones of saints and 
worthies from St Chnstopher to Elizabeth Fry He has 
abandoned Tennyson and substituted a weak Miltomc gesture 
in vocabulary and syntax To consider this volume is one way 
of mstructmg oneself to think well of The Epic of Hades 
In approachmg ‘Owen Meredith’ ® (1831-1891), jfirst Earl of 
Lytton, and son of Lord L3rtton, the novelist, one discovers a 
wnter imitative to the pomt of plagiarism, but with keener 
sensibihties than Edwm Arnold or Lewis Moms He combmed 
a distingmshed career, culmmatmg m his eventful tenure of 
the office of Viceroy of India, with considerable activity as a 
poet He would seem to belong to the Elizabethan tradition, 
when letters, diplomacy, and arms had not become divorced 
*3 
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activities As early as 1855 he had pubhshed Clytemnestra and 
The Wanderer , a volume of lyncs followed m 1859 In i860 
Luctle, a novel in verse, appeared, a genre to which he returned 
in Glenavenl (1885) His other work includes Oroal (1869), 
based on a Pohsh poem by Count Krasinski , Chronicles and 
Characters (1868), m which on a plan derived from Victor Hugo 
he recounts memorable moments m great hves, a device used 
later by Lee-Hamilton m Imaginary Sonnets In 1874 he 
produced a less ambitious but more successful volume. Fables 
m Song His elaborate blank-verse fantasy. King Poppy, 
appeared posthumously m 1892, though there is a version with 
the date 1874 Swmbume m Last Words to a Seventh-Rate 
Pod m The Heptalogta parodies the more marked features of 
Lytton’s verse 

The most marked feature of Lytton’s work is its strongly 
denvative quality , this was noticed by his contemporaries, 
and it continues to trouble any reader of his work He has a 
mmble movement of his own, placid at times, but beautiful 
too, with a bias towards mere prettmess Throughout one 
feels, however, that the impression which Lytton himself is 
making is apt to be marred by passages closely modelled on 
Tennyson, Browmng, and Swmbume, or by more general 
memones of Victor Hugo His own ambitious attempt towards 
ongmahty was in the verse novel The genre had gamed a 
general sanction from Mrs Browning’s Aurora Leigh, while 
Patmore m a very different way had shown how poetry could 
be evolved out of contemporary circumstance In Lucile, on a 
plot denved m part from George Sand’s Lavinia, Lytton 
attempts to tell an elaborate story of love intrigue m a four- 
beat Ime, anapaestic m movement The verse form never 
justifies itself as a medium for the narrative Glenaveril is more 
ambitious but not more successful L5rtton attempts to hold 
an elaborate plot with heredity as a mam motive and a mass 
of contemporary detail as decor, withm an ottava nma stanza 
The novel m verse demands the energy of Bjnron m the mood 
of Don Juan , Lytton lacks the gusto, the nght emphasis, and 
the wit and entertainment which he generously provides do 
not compensate for this absence of vigour His more secure 
work is to be found m some of the lyncs and fables , they are 
fanciful and too easily evolved, but they have a damtmess 
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which gives them an identity To them one may add King 
Poppy , half-allegory, and half fairy-story, with a mixture of 
moods from solemmty to fantasy and satire this has fresher 
quahty than anythmg else that he achieved Even here he 
returns at times to imitate Browmng and Tennyson so closely 
that one might feel that he had copied passages from their 
works and mserted them by error into his own poem His 
residence in Venice and his knowledge of Wagner led him to 
collaborate with his friend Juhan Fane to compose Tannhauser 
(1861) Juhan Fane (1827-1870), a son of the Earl of West- 
morland, was Lytton’s compamon m the diplomatic service, 
and Lytton’s memoir of him, Juhan Fane, gives generous 
recogmtion to his poetry, which mcluded Poems (1852) and 
translations of Heme (1854) 

Traditional verse possesses a much more sensitive practi- 
tioner in the work of John Byrne Leicester Warren, Lord De 
Tabley ® (1835-1895), who produced verse throughout the 
second half of the mneteenth century A cultured, dehcately 
attuned mmd, he produces an elaborate but dimly coloured 
verse, never inept but without commanding quality or urgency 
He adheres to the tradition founded by Tennyson in his classical 
poems and English idylls, and to this he adds features from 
Matthew Arnold and a few Swmburman memones In review- 
ing his careful verses one is at first surprised that in his own 
day he gamed no marked populanty, and that his posthumous 
fame has not been more notable This neglect arises from 
his failure to estabhsh poetic mdependence He is content 
with forms already worked, and with a tenancy m a Palace 
of Art, whose wan perfections had already been over-displayed 
He seems to be searchmg, almost mdiscnmmately, for themes 
which may be patterned into the dehcate fabric of his verse 
His mam endeavour lay m re-fashionmg classical legends, 
and m dramatic monologue or narrative form he re-tells 
the stones of Iphigema, Anchises, Anadne, Daedalus, and 
Niobe , it IS Tennyson’s work hthographed His methods are 
shown m the monologue Philoctdes, the theme of which he 
used later for one of his plays He gives a firm portrait of an 
outcast, who waits knowing that the day of revenge is certam 
to come, but strong memones of Tennyson anse m the form, 
and m some of his hnes he echoes Tennyson’s Ulysses 
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I hate this island steep, this seam of beech. 

This ample desolation of gray rock 

He IS more independent once he has set aside classical 
themes, and m such a dramatic monologue as The Cardinal’s 
Lament he gives an aroused, spmted presentation of the case 
for Cathohc Chnstiamty But Greek themes seem to haunt 
him, and he carries their re-fashioning from narrative to 
dramatic form in Philoctetes (1866) and Orestes (1868) The 
blank-verse closet play of classical form has its victones in the 
nmeteenth century, as Swmbume’s work shows, and yet it 
seems a poetic cul-de-sac, heavily encumbered with dead verse 
It was m this form, however, that De Tabley gamed his most 
individual success He began with Matthew Arnold’s example 
before him, and he is always aware of Swmbume’s choruses, 
but he asserts his own purposes too In Philoctetes, while 
indebted to Sophocles's treatment, he develops the story of 
the bamshing of Philoctetes and his later recall m his own way 
The early part of the play is contemplative, Philoctetes con- 
sidenng the unfairness of the gods m a manner remimscent of 
Atalanta in Calydon Then Pjrrhus enters with Ulysses, who 
makes one of the best speeches m De Tabley’s work, and 
Philoctetes is persuaded to rejoin the Greek forces The early 
motive of the evil of fate is eluded in this second part, thus 
leavmg the play mconclusive despite the strength of mdividual 
speeches Orestes (1868), though less well known, is far more 
effective dramatically The play deals not with the weU- 
known Orestes, but with the pnnce of Lanssa, whose mother’s 
paramour plans to enjoy the throne once the heir is disposed 
of The dramatic movement is comphcated, and the plot 
savours of a romantic play The clear picture of the developing 
manhood of Orestes and the sickenmg passion of the Queen 
for her lover show that could De Tabley have freed himself 
from nmeteenth century classicism he might have achieved 
somethmg fresh m poetic drama 

His shorter poems show great vanety, but they have the 
appearance of bemg the miscellanea of one who consciously 
sought for themes In The Sale at the Farm he re-works 
Teimyson m the Enghsh idylls manner, though he supports the 
poem with his own close knowledge of country hfe The 
Garden of Delight and A Heathen to his Idol confirm the evidence 
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of the dramas that he has remembered Swinburne’s melodies, 
while The Strange Parable shows him producing a strong poem 
on Browning’s models Yet it would not do De Tabley justice 
to suggest that his shorter poems are confined to these denva- 
tive pieces He does not attam easily to lync , the mildly 
decorative quality of his verse is nurtured more easily m blank 
verse, yet m some short hne lyrics, notably m A Hymn to 
Astarte, he works with economy to a weU-defined effect 

Parent of Change and Death, 

We know thee and are sad, — 

The scent of thy pale wreath. 

Thy hp-touch and the glad 

Sweep of thy ghstening hair 
We know thee, bitter-fair 

De Tabley’s talent is more considerable than has been usually 
allowed, and his quiet, smcere verse is lost amid the many 
chaUengmg voices at the close of the century 
Though De Tabley can be affirmed to have made a definite 
contnbution to verse-drama less certamty can be expressed m 
any judgment of the volummous work of ‘ Michael Field ’ 
This pseudon5nn was used by two ladies, aimt and mece — 
Katharme Bradley (1846-1914) and Edith Cooper (1862-1913) 
— ^who wrote in collaboration and produced their work as that 
of a smgle masculme personality They began their jomt 
career as dramatists with CaUirrhoe m 1884, where the Greek 
theme is freely treated to illustrate love and self-sacnfice, m a 
b lank verse that has enthusiasm but somgtunes lacks discretion 
There followed between 1884 and 1890 a senes of ambitious 
plays on themes from English and Scottish history Fair 
Rosamund (1884), The Father’s Tragedy (1885) , Wtlham Rufus 
(1885) , Canute the Great (1887) , and The Tragic Mary (1890) 
In this last the Mary Stuart history is re-told with greater 
brevity than Swinburne employed They followed these plays 
with a lengthy Roman trilogy of the second’ and third cen- 
times A D The World at Auction (1898) , The Race of Leaves 
(1901) , Julia Domna (1903) They had attempted to drama- 
tize Gibbon’s theme of the decline of the Empire, and this 
and later material is exploited further m Stephania (1892) 
and AUtla, my Attila (1896) Fmally were produced plays 
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on Cesare Borgia (1905), on Tnstram Deirdre 

(posthumously pubhshedi9i8), on Herod (i 9 II)j on other 
themes Their work aims at the most ambitious heights in 
poetry, both in form and theme At first there were many to 
tell them that they had been successful, and Browning’s voice 
joined in the applause Later, when their work became neg- 
lected, they pursued their studies and their prolific production 
unabashed, and even lU-health could not deter them They 
form possibly the most absolute example of the Victonan 
mabihty to distinguish between a blank-verse play that is 
dramatic and an amorphous work decorated with occasional 
passages of high-sounding verse These collaborators, despite 
their honesty and their patience in working out historical 
themes, had no sense of the orgamc coherence which a dramatic 
work demands They gathered from their Ehzabethan models 
a happy aptitude m imagery and for brave, extravagant 
phrases, and some of their contemporanes mistook these 
splendours for dramatic poetry 
The work of these two ladies serves to show how far from 
the theatre most mneteenth century verse drama dwelt The 
mam mterest in the work of Stephen Philhps ® (1864-1915) 
was that he attempted to bnng back the blank verse as a medium 
m acted drama For a brief period (1898-1906) he had a 
success of coruscating brilliance , then suddenly the praise 
ceased, and with equal suddenness the virtues, which his early 
poetry possessed, shuffled out of his work He was educated 
at a number of places, including Oundle School He studied 
to enter the Civil Service, but abandoned this to jom Sir Frank 
Benson’s Shakespearian Company He was already wnting 
verse, and his employment m the theatre led him to thmk 
of the possibihties of verse for drama He had first gained 
recogmtion with a volume of non-dramatic poetry — Poems* 
(1898) — but the extravagant praise given to this volume was 
echpsed by his fantastic success as a dramatic poet acceptable 
to the commeraal theatre Herod (pubhshed 1901) was per- 
formed by Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree m 1900 , it was followed 
by a production m 1902 of Paolo and Francesca (pubhshed 
1899) Then came in full flood, Ulysses (1902) , The Stn of 
David (1904) , Nero (1906) , Faust (with J Comjms Carr, 
1908) , Pietro of Siena (1910) , and other pieces, mdudmg some 
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one-act plays He had an instability of temperament and habit 
which success emphasized After 1906 there is httle m his 
work that is either attractive or ongmal Dunng some of his 
later years he lived in a condition which was sometimes httle 
better than vagrancy His last years (1912-1915), dunng which 
he edited The Podry Review, suggest a more settled hfe, but 
poetic activity returns without poetic strength 

His non-dramatic work begins as early as 1884 with a 
pnvately printed volume, Orestes , m 1890 he contnbuted 
with Laurence Bmyon and others to a volume of verse, Pnrm- 
vera , Eremus followed m 1894, and Christ in Hades (1897), and 
Poems (1898) Then after the production of the poetic dramas 
came with a decade’s mterval New Poems (19^8) , The New 
Inferno (1911) , Lyrics and Dramas (1913) , Panama and 
Other Poems (1915) Phillips’s effective work belongs to Poems 
(1898) and to the volumes that precede it In Orestes he had 
wntten a blank-verse dramatic monologue, which showed 
strong mfluence from Tennyson's classical idyUs , it is a 
bnUiant poetic exercise rather than an ongmal poem Eremus, 
a long blank- verse poem, not repnnted, describes how Eremus, 
an archbishop, before his death has himself earned up by two 
monks to a mountam peak Here he desenbes the vision which 
he has had, and portrays a brooding and pessimistic philosophy 
of hfe The poem lacks both dramatic coherence, and mtel- 
lectual strength, and even the strong Miltomc influence in the 
verse cannot rescue the vaporous rhapsody of the archbishop 
from dull morbidity Christ in Hades, much stronger and more 
distmct, is the poem m which Philhps’s ments and defects can 
be most clearly perceived Employing Miltomc precedent, he 
mingles Chnstian and classical elements m the narration , 
Chnst descends mto Hell, but it is Virgil, Prometheus, and 
Persephone who come to greet him This choice of a large 
theme is typical of Philhps’s method, and he certainly possesses 
power in marshalhng a processional movement Unfortunately 
he seems mcapable of exploitmg the possibihties of the situa- 
tions which he has mvented The opemng of Christ in Hades 
has the gesture of epic, but once Philhps has summoned the 
spirits he can think of nothmg adequate for them to say, and 
so they are dispersed with a Miltomc simile Similarly, the 
verse has the accent of great poetry, yet the suspicmn remams 
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that it has heen copied as exactly as the clever student m a 
picture gallery copies a Titian The following is his descnption 
of the hosts of Hades 

Toward him m faded purple, pacing came 
Dead emperors, and sad unflattered kings , 

Unlucky captains listless armies led , 

Poets with frozen music on their lips. 

Toward the pale Brilliance sighed 

The poem dwells m rhetonc, with a phrasing frequently deriva- 
tive and a verse texture that is loosely woven The whole 
seems a medley of mighty figures, fine words, the gestures of 
greatness, all standmg mcoherently together hke discarded 
pageant-robes in the wardrobe cupboard of a theatre 
These impressions are confirmed by Poems (1898) Marpessa 
continues the tradition of Christ in Hades A more compact 
poem, it follows the tradition of Tennyson in his classical 
idylls, and tells of how Marpessa given by Zeus her choice 
between the god Apollo and Idas, chose Idas, a mortal The 
same disquieting sense remains that the poem rests in skilful 
imitation rather than m some fresh poetic impulse The closmg 
hues describe Idas and Marpessa 

Then slowly they, 

He looking downward, and she gazing up, 

Into the evening green wandered away 

The poetic worth of the passage collapses when one realizes that 
it arises from a close recollection of the passing from Paradise 
of Adam and Eve at the close of Paradise Lost 
In the shorter lyrics Philhps seems dominated by moods of 
melancholy, facilely rendered, but missing in the same way as 
the longer poems the quahties of urgency and freshness 
Occasionally the expression is sharpened to the point of epi- 
gram, and it is here, as in the early poem of A Dreafn^ that he 
IS most effective 

My dead Love came to me, and said 
* God gives me one hour’s rest. 

To spend upon the earth with thee 
How shall we spend it best > * 
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' Why as of old,’ I said, and so 
We quarrelled as of old 
But when I turned to make my peace. 
That one short hour was told 


He was less successful when he attempted, as m The Wife, to 
follow John Davidson’s example, and m convertmg gnm tran- 
scnpts of contemporary expenence into poetic form In one of 
his prose essays PhiUips lamented the decay of Enghsh verse 
satire One is led to wonder if he would not himself have 
succeeded better with Dryden and Pope as his masters, rather 
than with Milton and Tennyson 
The main interest in his poetic dramas is that they were not 
closet plays they were adapted to the needs of the contem- 
porary theatre, and found favour with the practical men of the 
stage Sir George Alexander and Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree 
The problem which he sets himself is the very problem which 
the Elizabethan dramatist tned to solve , how to preserve a 
fine frenzy of poetical language in a theme which would appeal 
to general audiences, and would exploit the scemc possibihties 
of the popular stage This the Ehzabethans achieved, but they 
went farther, and showed skill in depictmg character, and high 
passions, and the tragic conflict of mighty opposites It is here 
that Philhps falls short He went far m reconcihng poetry and 
the theatre, but he failed to convert popular drama into an 
instrument through which tragic expenences could be con- 
veyed His qualities can be seen m Herod, the earhest of the 
plays to be performed The mam theme is the murder at 
Herod’s command of Anstobulus, the brother of Herod’s wife 
Mariamne This, PhiUips contrives to adapt into vivid theatn- 
cal situations, yet retammg a lavish use of poetic language 
In the first act, for instance, Herod is aUowmg the queen’s 
brother to be put to death while she is recapturmg him with 
her charm They exchange conversation which is lyrical and 
yet cunmngly dramatic 


Manamne 

Herod 

Manamne 

Herod 

Marmmne 


O world of weaned passion dimly bnght * 
Now the armed man doth lay his armour by, 
And now the husband hasteth to the wife 
The brother to the sister maketh home 
Now cometh the old hon from the pool 
And the young hon havmg drunk enough 
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And while this conversation is being maintained the audience 
knows that Anstobulus is bemg killed and that Herod knows 
that he is being kiUed Similarly, at the close of the second act, 
P hilli ps exploits the elaborate setting of a modem stage The 
act has been tumultuous, and Herod now makes his exit up an 
enormous stairway, reciting as he goes the names of the pro- 
vinces which he is to hold under Caesar 

Hippo, Samana, and Gadara 

And high-walled Joppa, and Anthedon’s shore 

And Gaza unto these and Straton’s towers 

Unfortunately Herod, though cleverly arranged as a spectacle, 
and not madequate as a melodrama, fails to give either pene- 
tration mto motive or tragic conflict The play remams a play 
of situation decorated with poetry Paolo and Francesca, of 
the same penod as Herod, is a more even achievement, and is by 
far Philhps’s strongest work as a poet Basing his play on a 
story which Dante told so exquisitely, he builds up a four-act 
tragedy of considerable coherence Agam the characters are 
phantoms rather than individuals, but the sense of an inevitable 
yet tragic love is powerfully conveyed The later plays confirm 
the evidence of the non-dramatic work that Philhps works in a 
narrow field The Stn of David (1904, revised 1912) develops 
clearly the Bibhcal plot m a Commonwealth setting , the 
excesses common to the later work are absent, but there are 
few positive qualities Ulysses and Nero out-herod Herod in 
exploitmg theatncal mampulation amid a display of verbal 
pyrotechmcs 

There is a sense of unusual pathos m Stephen Philhps’s 
career He seemed to be so near m Paolo and Francesca to 
bnngmg poetical drama back to the pubhc stages He was not 
workmg for a cotene theatre, but for some of the largest 
theatres m London No wonder that it seemed at the time hke 
a renaissance m drama, and that Philhps was hailed as a 
leader His essays in The Poetry Review, which he edited from 
1913-1915, show how he dung to that ideal of a poetical drama 
Splendour surrounds much of his work, and it is only after 
exa mi nation that it is seen to be a splendid emptmess Yet 
nowhere did the example of Tennyson seem for a tune to be 
leadmg to such fresh possibilities of poetic achievement 
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This notice of some of the more popular and traditional 
writers of the later mneteenth century may be best concluded 
by a note on Alfred Austm (i834~i9i3) ® It is unfortunate 
that the Laureateship, one of the few national tnbutes to the 
arts, should so frequently be rendered ridiculous Tennyson 
had adapted himself so sumptuously to the ofi&ce that Provi- 
dence might seem to have designed him for it, but no one, 
not even Lord Salisbury who recommended him, could have 
imagined that Alfred Austin would be more than a dwarf 
straddhng in the tracks of a giant In prose Austin could 
command a heavy but not ineffective bludgeon, which was dis- 
covered to be useful for party purposes , m poetry he was 
ambitious, but bleakly uncritical and unrestramedly produc- 
tive Further, m order to swell his work he is for ever re- 
incorporating into new volumes poems already issued m his 
past works, so that to read a fresh volume of Austm is like 
coming upon tedious acquamtances m places where one 
imagmed that they could not possibly be present In verse he 
produced a number of narratives beginmng with Randolph 
(1855), dramatic poems, of which the first is The Tower of Babel 
(1874) and the best, Fortunatus the Pessimist (1892), and many 
volumes of lyric from Interludes (1872) to Sacred and Profane 
Love (1908) 

Austm mcurs displeasure both by his soleasm m succeeding 
Tennyson and by his pretentious and waspish cnticism of his 
contemporaries m The Poetry of the Period (1870) Here he 
attacks Tennyson, Browning, and Swinburne for their general 
incompetence He rails agamst the pettmess of modem verse, 
proclaimmg narrative and drama as the two great poetic forms, 
with Milton and Shakespeare as their masters As cnticism, 
despite its lack of generosity, it would have had aU the mterest 
that attaches to impertmence, but Austin loses all S3mapathy 
for himself when he attempts to put his own precepts mto 
practice He had nather a sense of humour to protect him 
from bathos nor the self-cnticism to restram his own discursive 
meptitude He is a bleak example of ambition without 
accompanying powers His lyncal work is easier to read only 
because it is shorter, and if he has poetical quality at all it 
must be found in his plaad studies of the qmeter aspects of 
the Enghsh countryside, the matenal which he exploited m his 
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poptilax prose work The Garden thai I Love Even m these he 
cannot guard himself from the discomfitures of clumsy rhyming 
of rhythms that mock the sense, and of banal sentiments that 
tnp complacently through his verses One example may serve, 
and it IS taken from one of his more successful lyncs , here the 
stanza which begms in some secunty is suddenly betrayed by 
a trochaic and dactyhc movement in the last Ime which reduces 
the whole to parody 

The crab the bullace and the sloe, 

They burgeon in the Spnng , 

And when the west wind melts the snow, 

The red-starts build and sing 
And Death's at work in rind and root. 

And loves the green buds best , 

And when the pairing music's mute. 

He spares the empty nest 
Death ’ Death I 

Death is master of lord and clown , 

Close the cojBSn and hammer it down 

This IS Austin at his best , of his worst it is not necessary to 
wnte here 

The writers so far considered are either popular versifiers or 
belong to the school of Tennyson There remain many whose 
output IS smaller and whose verse can be less precisely de- 
scribed, and in approaching their work the task of selection 
becomes more imperative The work of William Johnson Cory 
(1823-1892) IS of such a character His volume of lyrics lomoa, 
pubhshed in 1858, contained only forty-eight poems When 
lomca 11 was issued in 1877 it could be seen that Cory had 
expressed all that he had to say in the first volume, and this is 
even more apparent when an ‘ omnibus ' lomca appeared in 1891 
Cory's hfe was spent as a master at Eton, and the impression 
made on his contemporaries is of a ' vigorous and commanding ' 
mtelhgence A C Benson in an introduction to hxs poems 
writes of him as one possessed of ' a mental equipment of the 
foremost order, great intellectual curiosity, immense vigour and 
many-sidedness ' His Dmnes confirm the impression that his 
was a wide-ranging mind, admirably equipped Little of all 
that he felt and contemplated, grew into poetry It is as if 
only one mood, that of a " Platonic agnosticism to use A C 
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Benson’s term, quickened him to poetic expression Techm- 
cally he is in the school of Tennyson, but unhke the popular 
disciples he brings a classical sense of restraint, a poetic 
cautiousness, which sets his poetry apart from that of his 
contemporanes He can write verses, on varied themes, of 
boyhood, school-hfe, and poems with an easy ballad movement 
These, despite their competence, remain merely verses Withm 
him there dwelt a sensitiveness to beauty, a recogmtion of the 
pathos of its fleeting passage through hfe, and an air of resigna- 
tion, not acrid, but quiet and pensive That mood prevented 
him from attachmg his gifts in an ambitious way to other 
poetic themes, but at the same time the existence of that mood 
allowed him to create an mdividual l37ncal expression It can 
be seen at its best m the last verse of his well-known poem, 
Mtmnermus m Church 

Forsooth the present we must give 
To that which cannot pass away , 

All beauteous things for which we live 
By laws of time and space decay 
But oh, the very reason why 
I clasp them, is because they die 

Little survives from the fluid and once popular verses of the 
Hon Roden Noel (1834-1894) He had neither the disaphne 
as poet nor the coherence as thmker adequately to present his 
pseudo-pantheism m verse Behind the Veil (1863) and Beatnce 
(1868) show a wnter, with Shelley sometimes as a model, 
attemptmg more than he could attam Of his numerous later 
volumes, which contmue to A Modern Faust (1888), some, such 
as The Red Flag (1872) and Livingstone in Africa (1874), 
develop either l5nical measures or simple narrative themes 
His lync is alwa37s perturbed by diffuseness and a general 
slackness m style , these elements corrupt even the more 
easily wrought elegies of A Little Child’s Monument (1881), 
which many have considered to be his most secure poem 
Possibly his talent is better displayed in The Waier-nymph 
and the Boy, a poem m The Red Flag Here the quahty of 
sensuous extravagance, which he contrived to combme with 
his philosophy, is not mappropnate, and a not unpleasant 
atmosphere of the early Keats dwells over a poem which is 
ongmal and a httle darmg 
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Roden Noel is an example of ambition without commen- 
surate talent, and the phenomenon is not infrequent m the later 
mneteenth century In contrast there can be mstanced a 
number of writers of a definite minor talent whose main 
activities were not devoted to poetry Thus John Addington 
Symonds (1840-1893) will be best remembered as the 
historian of the Renaissance in Italy, and as a critic, yet his 
letters and dianes show that he desired above all else to be a 
creative wnter He possessed technical knowledge beyond 
many of his contemporanes but seldom does he breathe poetry 
mto his patterns of dead perfection His personality is more 
mterestmg than his poetry, for he is an introspective, modem 
type, sceptical, fastidious, questing for some absolute which he 
hardly beheves to exist His diary speaks of ‘ brooding self- 
analysis without creation ’, and this sense of frastration, ansing 
partly from physical causes, holds him m fretful impotence 
He attempted ongmal verse with assiduity from his early 
success m the Newdigate to Many Moods (1878) and New and 
Old (1880) These were followed by Ammt Figum (1882) and 
Vagabunduh Libdlus (1884), which form a spintual autobio- 
graphy mainly m the soimet form Here, more than elsewhere, 
a meticulous correctness m form and an overwrought vocabu- 
lary combme to destroy poetic quahty His dilemma which 
arises from the inhibitions of his fastidiousness can be seen 
from his admiration of Walt Whitman’s vibrant strength and 
disregard for dehcate adjustment of phrase Matthew Arnold 
contrived to make poetry out of his spintual distress, but 
Symonds is baffled m the attempt Some of his most mterestmg 
poems are made from matenal gained in the course of his 
studies, lyncs such as For One of Gian Bellini’s Little Angels 
and, despite lapses towards Keats m the Leigh Hunt manner, 
Le Jewne Homme caressant Sa Clnmere 

As a translator he was much more successful His Sonnets of 
Michael Angelo and Tommaso Campandla (1878), with Shake- 
spearian memones m their phrasmg, are admirably executed 
He was contmmng Rossetti's work of makmg Italian verse 
available m Enghsh More impressive than these Italian 
rendermgs is Wine, Women and Song (1884), ^ collection of 
translations of the songs of the wandering medieval scholars, 
to which S5mionds added an essay on Gohardic poetry In 
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nimble and idiomatic verse he has caught the roguish, care- 
free, deep-dnnking vagabondage of the scholars Though of 
recent years the vagantes have received more cntical attention 
no one has so successfully recaptured the spirit of their songs 
Further, one sees Symonds discovenng m this volume his own 
creative spirit, unrepressed for a brief while by its contact with 
these medieval entertainments Yet m his prose conclusion he 
returns solemnly to examme himself and ask if he ought to 
have done it 

An impressive contrast to J A Symonds may be found m 
the verse of Wilfnd Scawen Blunt (1840-1922), a romantic 
personahty, dehghtmg m the colour, intricacy, and even the 
cruelty of hfe He is worthy of better company than that of 
many of the wnters m this chapter He contrived to crowd 
much mto his eighty-year span, including travel in the Near 
and Far East, a championmg of Egyptian nationalism, and of 
Irish Home Rule, with a consequent mterlude m an Insh jail 
He had excursions mto pohtics and diplomacy, and his prose, 
particularly m the Dianes, has an mtimate quality, a imxture 
of adventure and confession He found time to write many 
verses which when collected in 1914 made two substantial 
volumes, and included three plays It is as a lyncal poet that 
he achieves distmction His work mcludes the Sonnets and 
Songs hy Proteus (1875, expanded 1881 and 1892), Esther 
(1892), The Seven Golden Odes {1903), and other volumes In 
1898 Henley and George Wyndham made a collection of his 
verses, ‘ Bowdlenzmg ’ some of the franker passages His mam 
form IS the sonnet, which, unlike the Pre-Raphaehtes, he uses 
with a simple even conversational vocabulary, with imagery 
employed sparmgly This undress in style gives him an air 
of modernity and an mdividuahty m the verse of his time 
He allows himself some hcence m the soimet form, but not 
unpleasingly , and agam he seems to be antiapatmg the 
modem impatience with the fetters of traditional verse 
Further, Blunt never writes merely because he has learnt how 
to wnte , his work has always a suggestion of urgency, and 
it invariably possesses a clearly-defined theme The Esther 
sonnet sequence shows his quality On the background of the 
Lyons fair, portrayed with a sympathy for shabby but pictur- 
esque detail, he narrates the love of a youth for a kmdly. 
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sensual, expenenced woman Sensitive moments of passion 
are detached from the surrounding sordidness and recounted 
with a pleasing frankness m vocabulary An element of auto- 
biography chngs to Esther and is pursued further in Proteus, 
which include sonnets, lyrics, and irregular verses These lack 
the dramatic conciseness of Esther, but despite occasional dis- 
cursiveness they have freshness Blunt seems at times in- 
debted to Meredith’s Modem Love for his portrayal of sentiment 
m a settmg of contemporary circumstance Of his knowledge 
of the Near East he makes comparatively little use in his 
poetry, though m The Golden Odes he has rendered the 
‘ Mu’allak§.t ’, the Pre-Islamic poems, which Sir Wilham Jones 
had translated in 1782 

Another defimte mmor talent can be found in the work of 
Eugene J Lee-Hamilton (1845-1907) Diplomacy occupied 
his early adult years, and his poetry is the product of his last 
twenty years, spent m Italy under the shadow of physical 
disablement His work mcludes The New Medusa (1882), 
Apollo and Marsyas (1884), and The Fountain of Youth (1891), 
which are dramatic and narrative poems, and a number of 
volumes of l37ncs, Poems and Transcripts (1878), Gods, Saints 
and Men (1880), Imaginary Sonnets (1888), and Sonnets of the 
Wingless Hours (1894) His work has an unmistakable em- 
phasis on the grotesque, with a frequent concentration on the 
stark, imcompromising descnption of revoltmg themes It is 
as if Brownmg had been robbedrof much of his morahty and all 
of his mtncacy and then modified with influences from Poe 
The effect can be seen in Apollo and Marsyas, where the god and 
the satyr smg of their competmg desires Lee-Hamilton seems 
to image his own preoccupation with the cruel, shadowed, half- 
obscene things of life , ApoUo’s songs commemorate m clear 
chants the worthmess of noble deeds, but for the satjur life’s 
attraction hes elsewhere 

But oh, I love the caves where all is mute 
Save unseen droppmg waters, or my flute, 

Whose tones are made 

So strange by echo, that, transform'd, increased, 

They ape the voice of some wild wounded beast 
Or eager hounds , or wail in cavernous shade 
Like souls m Hades wailmg unreleased 
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What may, a httle ungenerously, be called the unages of 
Marsyas occur throughout the early volumes, gammg theur 
strongest expression m The New Medusa They are retamed 
m Imaginary Sonnets, which are dramatic monologues in sonnet 
form, each commemoratmg some moment m a memorable hfe 
Yet the cruel themes and hvid colouring of such poems as 
Leonardo da Vinci to his Snakes tmngle here with quieter moods 
This development of the normal mterests is confirmed by 
Sonnets of the Wingless Hours, where he recounts the moods of 
his long years of lU-health Lee-Hamilton of whom no memoir 
exists, and no critical notice apart from contemporary reviews, 
has received less attention than he deserves His verse employs 
hcences which the fastidious would condemn, but he is never 
wanton, nor are his hnes encumbered with verbiage He 
approaches forbiddmg themes, but he is led to them not by 
whun but by some urgency m his personality, and they possess 
that sense of power which one finds in the strange, unhealthy 
hues of the pamtings of El Greco 
If Lee-Hamilton has suffered from undue neglect, F W H 
Myers (1843-1901) has possibly received more than his share 
of attention Even as a boy he was recogmzed for his keen 
hterary sensibihties, and his early work showed aptitudes both 
for poetry and cntiasm His later hfe was largely devoted to 
psychical problems, and he was a pioneer m their systematic 
study His verse is marked throughout with strong, full- 
throated melodies, which are not always closely adapted to his 
subject This unmistakable quality m his rhjd:hms, bold if 
never very ongmal, gave his verse a superficial attractiveness 
It can be found m his early St Paul (1867), a dramatic mono- 
logue where, despite the noise of the rhetoric, Bibhcal phrase 
and nomenclature have been adroitly employed 

Chnst ' I am Chnst’s and let the name sufi&ce you. 

Ay, for me too He greatly hath sufficed 
Lo with no winning words I would entice you, 

Paul has no honour and no fnend but Chnst 

The thought is apt to become overlaid by the masses of words, 
and the whole has that diffused impression so frequently found 
m Swmbume's lyncs His later poems. The Passing of Youth 
(written m 1871 and pubhshed m 1882) and The Renewal of 
24 
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Yoidh (1882), are more closely wrought He employs the 
heroic couplet, and though he never masters the form, it serves 
to give disaplme to his expression He expounds m these two 
poems his philosophy of the apprehension of the divine in 
human hfe, and of the intuitions of immortahty that may be 
gained by recogmzmg its presence Another poem in couplets. 
The Imphcit Promise of Immortality, written in 1870, also 
anticipates some aspects of this later thought His approach 
to expenence sometimes recalls Wordsworth, while his melodies 
are frequently diluted forms of Tennyson and Swinburne 
His couplets are refreshing, but his madequacy in their employ- 
ment only serves to recall the absence of the cool ‘ tessellated ’ 
verse of the classical schools from later mneteenth-century 
poetry 

With Aubrey Thomas de Vere (1814-1902), the son of Sir 
Aubrey de Vere whose Mary Tudor was pubhshed m 1847, one 
approaches if not poetical greatness, at least poetical inde- 
pendence He belongs to that notable tradition of Insh poets 
who have wntten in Enghsh James Clarence Mangan (1803- 
1849) IS one of its notable representatives in the earlier half of 
the century, while many of its later adherents, Wilham Allmg- 
ham and Lionel Johnson, had such intimate contacts with 
Enghsh movements that their work has been considered else- 
where As the century closes the tradition has a renaissance in 
the poetry of W B Yeats and of ‘ A E ’ The movement of 
Insh verse is more contmuous than has sometimes been 
imagmed, and even when it fails to produce great poets it is 
able to retam the services of faithful minor waters or of cntics 
turned poet, such as Edward Dowden De Vere’s true prede- 
cessor m Irish poetry was Sir Samuel Ferguson (1810-1886), 
who saw the possibihty of rendenng Insh themes m English 
verse, and De Vere is generous m his acknowledgment of 
Ferguson’s example Ferguson, whose early work dates from 
the thirties had gamed recogmtion with Lays of the Western 
Gad (1865), and this was followed with Congal (1872) and 
Poems (1880) De Vere’s early work is lyncal. The Waldmses 
(1842) and The Search After Proserpine (1843) With A Year of 
Sorrow, still usmg lyncal forms, he turns deflmtely to Ireland 
and descnbes the wmter of 1846-1847 His conversion to 
Cathohasm m 1851 strengthened his attachment to Ireland, 
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and his later poetry deals either with Ireland’s heroic past or 
the early history of the Cathohc Church Inisfail (1862) and 
The Foray of Queen Meave (1882) which contains the story of 
Cuchullain show his treatment of Insh themes, while The 
Legends of St Fair%ck (1872), descnbmg the conversion of 
Ireland, forms a hnk with poems where the Chnstian interest 
IS dominant, St Thomas of Canterbury (1867) and Legends and 
Records of the Church and the Empire (1887) 

De Vere’s verse reveals that his early friendship with Words- 
worth left its mark on his poetry , m the sonnet he follows 
Wordsworth and m blank verse he frequently imitates his 
unhurried seremty He detached himself from the subjective 
moods of his contemporanes and made his purposes the 
ambitious exploration of legend and rehgion, with an mcreasing 
emphasis on mysticism His poetry retams throughout a 
sombre digmty , he never descends to the tnvial, but his pro- 
cessional movement is too regular and slow-paced ever to give 
sudden and compelhng delight In 13^10, particularly m the 
sonnet, he is more secure than in narrative , an example of his 
quahty can be gathered from his soimet to Wordsworth 
Composed at Rydal 

Wisdom sheath'd 

In song love-hnmble , contemplations high. 

That built like larks their nests upon the ground , 

Insight and vision , sympathies profound 

That spann’d the total of humanity 

These were the gifts which God poured forth at large 

On men through him and he was faithful to his charge 

His narrative poems have been praised more often than they 
have been enjoyed All their estunable quahties do not protect 
them from frequent dullness they have been, too often, the 
bed-feUows of Wordsworth’s Excursion 
Among the imnor poets of the penod are some women 
waters Their work is difficult to classify, and on its value the 
most divergent judgments have been passed The clearest 
tradition is that mamtained by the popular women poets, the 
waters of lync, of facile movement, and of simple, sometimes 
mawkish sentiment Even the greater women waters— Mrs 
Browning and Chnstma Rossetti— descend at tunes to this 
level Adelaide Anne Procter “ (1825-1864) is an example of 
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this popular tradition in the earher part of the century She 
was a Household Words poet and wrote sometimes the verse 
that Dickens’s heroines might have enjoyed She can do much 
better as A Legend of Provence issued in Legends and Lyrics 
(1858-1861) shows Jean Ingelow (1820-1897), a poet and 
a novehst, suffered from the same defects, yet she possessed a 
more definite Ijmcal quahty Her verse. Poems (1863), A Story 
of Doom (1867), and Poems (1885), gamed a wide audience, and 
encouraged her innate prolixity She attempted some am- 
bitious things, but she approaches poetry only m simple ballad 
and l37nc, m The High Tide on the Coast of Lincolnshire, i$ 7 i 
and m Divided Even here she has an overflow of words, and 
unremittmg sweetness in melody remimscent of some of 
Tennyson’s early lyncs 

In contrast to these practitioners of fluid verse may be 
found a few wnters whose output is small and who have 
obviously exercised self-cnticism The pubhshed work of 
Margaret Veley (1843-1887) is m such a small compass that 
probably she would have remamed unknown had not Leshe 
Stephen introduced some of her poems into The Cornhill and 
later prepared an edition of her verses, A Marriage of Shadows 
(1888) Even when assembled her verses seem a slender 
collection of shy pieces content to be forgotten She possessed 
a classical quality m verse, precision without a thrusting for 
unusual effects, and an economy in vocabulary, remimscent of 
Robert Bndges Her best-remembered poem, A Japanese Fan, 
a dehcate study m irony and sentiment, shows a lover using 
the legend on a fan to relate how his mistress lU-used him 
The poem has somethmg of Dobson’s dehcacy though the 
stanza is borrowed from Brownmg 

Here’s a lady, small of feature. 

Narrow-eyed, 

With her hair of ebon straightness 
Queerly tied 

Into her other verses melancholy occasionally mtrudes, and she 
returns to the ' When I am dead ’ mood of Chnstma Rossetti , 
but her more mdividual talent lay m description, which she 
shows m such poems as Stmset, The Land of Shadows, A Town 
Carden She can erect a mood out of a mosaic of detail, and 
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there remains from her poetry an image of twiht waters, 
bridges, and laden ships, and roads ' dim and ashen-gray ’ 
These nocturnes are executed without any lavish expenditure 
of verbal resources, and this act of self-demal m st^le separates 
her from many of the other women writers of her time, and 
shows that small as her output may be she possessed the 
mtmtions and the methods of a poet 

Some have found equal strength in the work of Amy Levy^® 
(1861-1889), O’ novehst and poet, whose talent was undoubtedly 
developmg when she brought her own life to an end m 1889 
Her poetiy is contamed in three volumes, Xanhppe (1881), A 
Minor Poet (1884), and A London Plane-Tree (1889) In lync 
she develops a movement of song on whose somewhat facile 
melodies the influence of Heme can be traced , but m her last 
volume, A London Plane-Tree, she shows a greater restramt 
and a capacity for convertmg sigmficant expenences into com- 
pact l3nics Her two most teUmg poems are, however, in blank 
verse A Minor Poet is a study of smcide, remimscent of 
Browmng’s methods, but fresh and mdependent enough, nor 
does its whole strength derive from the premonition it contains 
of her own fate Xanhppe, a study of Socrates’s wife, has an 
ongmahty denved from its exposition of a woman’s point of 
view, but the verse is modelled too closely on Brownmg Amy 
Levy has a capacity in verse which is at best unfimshed, but 
the absence of lushness and crudity suggest that she might 
have grown in strength Some have discovered her most 
mature talent m an mterestmg poem on waltzmg. Swing and 
Sway 

It is dif&cult to discover the same authenticity in the more 
copious work of Mathilde Bhnd (1841-1896), the daughter 
of exiles from Germany after the Revolution of 1848 She 
travelled widely and used her expenences m her poetry A 
visit to Scotland led to The Prophecy of St Oran (1882) and 
The Heath on Fire (1886) In the first she was captured by the 
romantic past, and m the second she pleaded agamst the 
evictions of the Scottish peasantry Her danger is to use 
accurate but undistmgmshed verse, mto which memones from 
other poets enter with imtatmg abruptness More ambitious 
was her disastrous attempt to render poetically the century’s 
debate on evolution va. The Ascent of Man (1889) Her later 
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verses, mainly lyncs and sonnets — Dramas m Mimaiure (1891), 
Songs and, Sonnds (1893), Birds of Passage (1895) — ^frequently 
owe their suggestion to travel m Egypt and the Near East 
Occasionally she approaches towards an angle of vision which 
is her own, as in The Songs of Summer, The Hunter’s Moon, 
and A Fantasy Yet, despite the cntical attention of Arthur 
Symons and Dr Richard Garnett, it will be found that Mathilde 
Blmd seldom passed the gap which divides adroit versif3nng 
from poetry 

Mrs Augusta Webster (1837-1894) frequently shared 
Mathilde Blmd’s pedestnan quahty, but with her the pace can 
qmcken and the verse has interest and variety She published 
volummously Blanche Lisle (i860) , Lilian Gray (1864) , a 
translation of Prometheus Unbound (1866) and of Medea (1868) , 
Dramatic Studies (1866) , A Woman Sold (1867) , Portraits 
(1870) , Yu-Pe-Ya’s Lute (1874) , A Book of Rhyme (1881) , 
and verse dramas, includmg The Auspicious Day (1872) and 
Disguises (1879) Mrs Webster developed under Browmng’s 
inja.uence, and much of her early work combmes moral strenuous- 
ness with heavy blank verse She is not a mere studio-worker 
had that been her aim her work would have been easier to 
accomphsh and might have been more hvely She had defi- 
mtely a woman’s attitude to express it can be found m 
A Woman Sold (1867), and it reoccurs in The Castaway, a poem 
on the theme of fallen woman, which gamed Browning’s 
admiration Her femimsm gives her poetry a strength, some- 
times even a corrosive quahty, which distmguishes her work 
from that of mutators and mere versifiers Further, she can 
occasionally gam poetic effectiveness m handlmg other themes 
In The Snow Waste (1866) she recounts a Dantesque vision of 
one who has smned through jealousy, and the dread allegoncal 
landscape around the speaker is well contnved She showed 
also a spint of experiment, as seen in her attempts m English 
Stomdli to adapt the Itahan nspetto, an eight-lme rural love 
lync, mto English verse The poems are hghtly turned, if 
occasionally a httle vague and mconclusive The same grace 
accompanies her ‘Chmese’ tale, Yu-Pe-Ya’s Lute, where 
fantastic story is made pleasantly to combme with descnption 
of Chmese manners and etiquette 

Such were some of the nunor wnters and major versifiers 
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of the nineteenth century Their names can be added to, 
almost indefinitely Some might look for the inclusion of 
Richard Garnett (1835-1906), who brought his wide scholarship 
to the services of translation and whose own l5u-ics have a 
piquancy that sometimes approaches C3micism In prose his 
work IS vaned and of solid worth Many of his onginal verses 
have neatness and metrical adroitness, and he should at least 
be remembered for his merry poem The Fair Circassian 

Forty Viziers saw I go 
Up to the Seraglio, 

Burning, each and every man, 

For the fair Circassian 

In the later volumes of The D^ct^onary of National Biography 
he wrote discnmmatmg notices on many of the minor poets of 
the period Other names have an equal claim Constance 
Naden (1858-1889), in her philosophical verses, solemn m 
thought but frequently Swinbumian m movement, has found 
high praise for her work She could number Mr Gladstone 
among her admirers This chapter does not, however, attempt 
to record every writer of verse in the penod The main tradi- 
tions have been indicated, and enough has been recorded to 
give an impression of the productiveness and prohxity of the 
minor verse-wnters 


1 No biography has been published {1932) 

2 The Observer June 5, 1932 see also Sir Denison Ross's introduc- 
tion to The Light of Asia (1926) 

3 Biography by Sir M Durand (1913) 

4 No biography has been published (1932) 

5 No biography has been issued but see the preface by Lady Betty 
Balfour to Selected Poems (1896) 

6 For biography see J B L Warren, Hugh Walker (1903) See 
Edmund Gosse, Critical Kit-Kats (1896) for impressions of De Tabley s 
verse, and Robert Bridges, Collected Essays (1927) 

7 An interestmg and favourable estimate will be found m Michael 
Field, Mary C Sturgeon (1922), and a note by T Sturge Moore in 
A Selection (1923) 

8 For biography there is a discrimmatmg notice by Professor H B 
Charlton in The Dictionary of National Biography The critical studies 
are coloured by the high esteem in which PhiUips was held at the 
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beginning of the century, Dmmahsts of To-day, E E Hale (1906) 
Two Poets etc , R A Streatfeild (1901) 

9 See The Autobiography {183S-1910), 2 vols {1911) 

10 Biographical essay by P Addlesham with Selected Poems (1897), 
and a note by J A Symonds m The Collected Poems (1902) 

11 For biography see Letters and Papers of J A Symonds, H E 
Brown (1923) the same author has an earlier study in 1903 , Van W 
Brooks (1914) has a psychological interpretation of Symonds 

12 For biography see My Dianes {1888-1914), (1919-1920) 

13 No biography 

14 No biography, but see autobiographical material in Collected 
Poems (1921) 

15 For biography, Wilfrid P Ward, A Memoir (1904) , critical 
estimates are found in Quarterly Review, April 1896 and April 1902 , 
an excellent anthology of Enghsh verse by Irish poets is contained m 
A Treasury of Irish Verse, S A Brooke and T W Rolleston (1900) 

16 C Dickens wrote an introduction to Legends and Lyrics (1866) , 
see also Ferdinand Janku, A A Procter, ihr Leb^ und ihre Werke 
(Vienna, 1912) 

17 Recollections, Jean Ingelow (1901) 

18 No biography 

19 Poetical Works edited by Arthur Symons, with a memoir by 
R Garnett (1900) 

20 No biography 
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T he end of the mneteenth century was more than the 
end of an era m time it was the close of a spiritual 
epoch We still turn back to that Victonan age with 
a complicated mixture of contempt, envy, misunderstanding, 
and sometimes half-conscious affection The contempt has been 
overdone , the envy is futile , and so out of affection for the 
age I have attempted to portray one aspect of its endeavour 
Poetry was no mean part of its achievement, and if our own 
age would trace its relationship with tradition, it must come 
to a closer imderstandmg of these last decades of the mneteenth 
century ^ 

Tennyson and Browmng so dommated their age that 
Victonan poetry has frequently been considered as an activity 
confined to the values of their work This study has attempted 
to ad]ust that perspective The reaction against Tennyson 
and Browmng was so sweepmg that most Victorian poetry was 
earned along with it Some reaction agamst Tennyson had to 
come, and m its tune was salutary enough, for his imitators 
were alarmmgly numerous and dangerously prolific Browmng’s 
eclipse has been even more complete, and must surely soon 
come to an end Indeed, it is surpnsmg that the younger 
poets, even if they disliked his thought, should have found 
nothmg instructive m the verbal aspenties of his verse 
Apart from Tennyson and Browmng the later mneteenth 
century has movements m poetry whose significance cannot 
well be Ignored We have watched the development of a new 
Victonan romanticism m the Pre-Raphaehtes and seen it 
exhaust itself m the mneties It was but the last phase of that 
larger movement which found its ongms m the Gothic revival 
of the eighteenth century, and its earher poets in Colendge 
and Keats Increasmgly, under the stress of mdustnahsm and 
its devastatmg uglmess, romanticism had become the poetic 
quest for an idealized past, clean, courteous, and nchly em- 
blazoned Before the century was out the poets knew that 
their romanticism was only an anodyne and that its sedative 
powers were becommg rapidly meffective. Arthur, Gawain, the 

377 
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symbols of chivalry, even courtesy itself, were vanishmg like 
wraiths into the mists, and now even those who search for 
them can find them no longer For more reasons than can be 
enumerated here we have shut out romanticism from our 
poetry the trappmgs are packed into the robmg cupboard, 
too threadbare to be used. 

One element detached itself from romanticism and was 
awarded distmguished expression in the nmeteenth century 
The rehgious side of mechevalism, which is Catholicism, had 
gamed but httle recognition m the Romantic Revival, but after 
the Oxford Movement, m the work of Patmore, Hopkins, 
Francis Thompson, and others it came to matunty I have 
tried, as one who watches this movement only as an observer, 
to do justice to this impressive mfluence on our poetry It 
affects not only the rehgious writers but enters vanously into 
the work of Rossetti, Wdde, Lionel Johnson, and Dowson 
This religious poetry, so frequently neglected as a phenomenon 
m the later mneteenth century, extends beyond Catholicism 
mto the devotions of Chnstina Rossetti and the philosophy of 
Robert Bndges Further, this aspect of romanticism alone 
survives mto twentieth-century poetry 

Outside this rehgious poetry, a number of writers gather up 
the problems of faith m their age and attempt mdividual 
solutions It IS thus m the sixties, and not m the nmeties, 
that the revolt agamst Victorian complacency begins, and it is 
found with varymg emphasis throughout this half century m 
Meredith, Swinburne, Hardy, and James Thomson Compact 
phihstimsm remained unmoved by these new voices, but that 
has been its habit m most ages The poetry of John Davidson, 
so strangely neglected, shows a later Victonan stru ggling and 
even wnthmg m an attempt to reveal the problems and the 
attitudes for which the twentieth century has still failed to 
find an adequate poetic expression 

Despite aU the contacts between our own time and the mne- 
teenth century, one returns to the conception that with the close 
^of the Victonan age we have reached ‘ the end of a chapter ' 
Poetry had exploited so many overworked traditions, Eliza- 
bethan and romantic, that some change seemed imperative. 
Above all, the nmeteenth century had lost contact with the 
classical conception that a great work must be an organized 
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unity and in attempting long works had grown content to 
produce amorphous pieces, well decorated with mcidental 
beauties but lackmg cohesion The twentieth century has 
not yet found the way to recover this sense of classicism which 
the mneteenth century mislaid It is not only that we have 
lost the old mythologies, but that the architectomcs of poetry, 
which despite troublesome accretions was the lesson of classical 
cnticism, have become a dim conception, misunderstood and 
mispnzed Unfortunately this decay m proportion has co- 
inaded with a decline in classical education m the audience 
of poetry The gods who came down from Ol3mipus in the 
sixteenth century and offered themselves for three centuries 
as matenal for poetic symbol and imagery have disappeared, 
hke the troops of chivalry All the legends from which poetry 
was once constructed have grown strange to the newer audiences 
of poetry, and the poet himself is left denuded of the shapes 
with which once his mind had been clothed 

One of the marked features of the later nineteenth century 
IS the absence of a great school of poetic satire This is a 
cnticism of the age itself , it had its moments of fun and 
parody, but it never endured the lash which Pope had once 
admmistered to his age and its foibles Twentieth century 
poets have already found m satire one of the most successful 
expressions of their revolt from Victonan poetry Unfortimately 
they have not restored the cool, disciplmed couplets of Pope 
but have sought rather m Skelton and m the metaphysical 
poets for their models This relentless irony m twentieth 
century poetry and this anatomizmg of passion are m vivid 
contrast with the more romantic aspects of nmeteenth-century 
verse In piquant contrast to this spmtual dissection one finds 
m the earher twentieth century a school of nature lync, simple 
a nd undistressed, which m its turn serves as a contrast with 
the atmosphere of stuffiness and of overheated mtenors m 
which much later mneteenth century poetry dwelt Even here 
generahzation is dangerous, for Meredith, Swmbume, and 
Bndges each made a fresh contribution to Enghsh nature 
poetry 

<?In contmuity and m contrast the poetry of the later mne- 
teenth century hes m mtimate contact with our own age Even 
the prosodic experiments of our contemporary verse find their 
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beginnings tentatively, but surely, within these decades, while 
the wilder extravagances of our modem 'irregular verse can be 
understood in part as protest agamst the sweetness of Tennyson 
and his multitude of followers It is in this belief that our 
spintual ongms must be found m the nineteenth century, m 
what we have rejected from that age and in what we have 
accepted, that I have attempted to trace the history of poetry 
m that period 
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Phantasy 125 126 
Son of Allan, Ihc ' 126 
Sosptn di lioma 125, 126 
Sospitra 126 
Vision, Ihe 128 
Weird of Mich icl Scott, The ' 126 
Shaw G B , 86 291, 299 
Shelley Percy B>sbhe ix xn xv, 
XIX xxn, x\m 14 44, 53, 55, 
56 94» 104 134 154 3:551 

165 196 199, 221 233 307 
30B, 3^5 

Adonais, 53, 199 308 
4 lastor, 99 

' Epipsychidion 149 
Hymn to Intellectual Beauty 
221 

Prometheus Unbound, xix 
Sherard, K H , on O Wilde 313 
Shove, Fredegond on Christina 
Kossetti, 80 

Shuster, G N on the Catholic 
element in poetry, 160 
Sichcl Edith, on Mary Coleridge, 
242 

Siddal Elizabeth See * Kossetti, 
Mrs D G' 

Simon, Jane 28, 50 
Skelton John, 379 
Skipsey* Joseph, 347-9 
* Bereaved/ 348 
Booh of Lyrtes, A, 347 
Book of Miscellaneous Lyncs, A , 


347 

Carols of the Coal Fields, 347 
Colhet Lad, The, 347 

* Get up 1 the caller calls ' 348 

* Hartley Calamity, ihe/ 348 

* Mother Wept,^ 347 
Poems, 347 

Poems, bongs and Ballads, 347 
Smgs and Lyncs, 347 

* Violet and the Hose, Hie, 349 
Smiles, Samiiil* on Gerald Massey, 


Smitit^Alexaader, Life Drama, A, 


Smith, Howell C , on Hobert 
Bridges, 242 


Snee Helen, 112 

Snyder Alice D on S T Coleridge, 

XXV 

Social Democratic Federation The 
84 85 

Socialist League The 8 5 
Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge The 66 78 
Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings 83 
Sophocles 356 
Southey, Robert xi 257 
Spanish verse forms 267 et seq 
Spasmodics, The xix xx 339 
Spectator The 29 156, 167 
Spencer Herbert, xvii 
Spenser Edmund 21 1 221, 223, 

247 268, 283 304 
Stendhal (Henri Beyle), 199 
Stephen Sir James Fitzjames 262 
Stephen Kenneth James 262-3 
Lapsus Calami 262 
Last Ride Together The, 262 
Quo Musa Tendis 262 
R K ' 262 
Reflector The 262 
Steplxen, Sir Leslie 270, 372 
Steuart, J A , on R L Stevenson 

270, 278 

Stevenson Mrs R L 270 271 
Stevenson Robert Louis 154, 265 
270 - 8 , 335 

* After Reading Antony and 

Cleopatra,* 275 
Ballads 270, 271 273 
Canoe Speaks, The, 273 
Child* s Garden of Verses, A 270, 

271, 277 

Complete Poems, 270 
Familiar Epistle etc 270 
Feast of Famine The * 273 

* God gave me a child m part,' 276 
Infinite shining heavens, The,* 

274 

Inland Voyage, An, 27 x 
Kidnapped, 271 

* I-ove, Wliat IS Love,* 276 
Letters, cd Colvm, 270, 27B 
Moral Emblems, 270 

* My bed is like a little boat/ 272 
New Poems, 278 

Not I, 270 

* Requiem,* 273 

* Song of Rah^ro, The,* 273, 274 

* bong of the Road, A/ 273 

* Songs of Travel, 270, 274 , 275 
Strange Case of Dr Jehyll and 

Mr Hyde, The, 271 

* System/ 272 
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Stevenson, Robert Louw— 

Ticonderoga ' 273 
Treasure Island 271 
Underwoods 270 271 272 , 274 
Young Folks, Stevenson s works, 
published in 27 x _ 

Stodart- Walker A , on K 

Buchanan 349 
stone W J^son «3 229 
Streatfield R A , on S Pluuips 

Stuart ^Dorothy M , on C Rossetti 
8o 

Stubbs, Wilbam, aS , 

Sturgeon Mary C , on 

Michael’ 375 „ 

Sullivan, Sir Arthur Seymour 259 
260 

Swift, Jonathan 258 
Swinburne, Algernon Charles xx 
XXI xxu 5 7 14. 16 25 26-64, 

67 60 75,88,91 101 110.117 
130 167. 174 176, 202 

215 223 250 252, 257 286, 

304 307, 308 309 312. 322, 

32I I26, 345 . 354 355 356 
357 r 363 369, 370. 375 378. 
379 

Anactoria, 52 
Asirophel, 3o> _ 

* At a Month s End 58 

‘AtEleusis 50 ^ o 

Atalanta %n Calydon 28 29 

36, 44, 45 , 48, 504 52. 35 ^ 

* Ave atque Vale/ 53* 58 
BaUadof Death, A/ 49 , 

< Ballad of Dreamland, A 58 . 

* Ballad of Fran90is Villon, A, 

58 

* Ballad of Life, A/ 49 
Ballads of the English Border ^ 04 
‘ Before a Cruci&c, 5^ 

* Before Parting/ 50 
‘Birthday Ode 59 
‘ Blessed Among Women, 54 
Bonohurch Edition of the works 

of A C Swinburne 63 
Bothwell, 29 88, 42, 57 
By the North Sea, 59 

Century of Roundels A 30 00 

Channel Passage and Other Poems, 
A 30, 60 
Chastelard 29 36 
Death of Sir John Franklin The, 

DicLns Charles criticism of, by 

A C S 31 

' DireC 57 

* Dolores 51 


Swinburne, Algernon Charles 

Duke ofOandia The, 30 , 43* 44 
Epicedc/ 58 ^ ^ 

Erechtheus,2S,29t^^ 17 57 
* Eve of Revolution, The, 55* 04 
Evening on the Broads, 59 
‘ Faustine ' 5^. , 

' Forsaken GariUn A, 58 ^ 

‘ Garden of Cyraodoct, 1 h«, ^ 5^ 

‘ Garden of Proserpine, The, 50 
202 

Genesis <y6 
George Chapman 29 

‘ Halt before Rome, 1 he, 54 
Heptalogia The, 30, 59* 354 
Hertha xx, 58 , 

Hugo Victor criticism of by 
ACS 3X* 58 
‘ Hymn of Man 50 

* Hymn to Proserpine 50 

‘In the Bay 58 
‘ Infenae 58 
‘ItylUS, 52 ^ 

Tonson, Ben criticism of, by 

A C S , 3X , , 

‘ Joyeuse Garde, 64 

* Kossuth To,' 57 
‘ Lancelot ' 64 

Last Oracle, The 57 
Last Words to a Seventh*rate 

Poet, 354 

‘ Laus Veneris, xxi, 5** 286 
Leave Taking, A/ 59 * 5 X 

* Leper, The,' 50 

Lesbia Brandon, 29 ^ 

‘ Litany of Nations, The 55 
Loerme, 30, 48 
Manno I ahero, 39* 4^3 
Mary Stuart, 30, 42 
Mary Stuart. A C Swinburw -i 

dramas on. 36 et seq 
Masque of Queen Eersabe, * he, S* 

‘ Mater Dolorosa,' 56 
‘ Mater Inumphahs, 5b 
' May Janet,’ 50 
' Mentana,' 54 . „ 

Midsummer Holiday, A 3 ® 60 

‘ Ode on the French Republic, 57 
‘Ode on the Insurrection in 
Candia,’^ 54 

Poems and BtMads (First 

29, 53 . 36. 38. «• 53 . 57. 58. 

Poem^ and Btdlads (Second 
Senes), 29. 33 . » ^ . 

Poems and Ballads (7 ktrd Senes) , 

30. 33. 60 

‘ Prelude,’ 56 
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Swinburne Algernon Charles — cont 
Queen Mother, I he xx 29, 34, 
35. ^>4 h9 

* Queen y*»eult» 32 62 
Quia inultum amavit, 55 

* Rirpah/ 57 

J\n amund x\i 20 (m) 

Rosamund Qittt n of the Lombards 

43 4 t 
KikU 1 b j. 

S< i ^wallox^s 1 he 50 
Sh ikcspc in in criticism by 
A C S 3X 
Sisters J he 30 43 
Song for L indor 59 
bong in Time of Order A 50 
Song in iime of Revolution 
A 50 

Song of It ilv A 29 54 57 
Songs bijoru Sunriss 29 53 54 , 
57 58 

SoMgs of the Springtides 30 59 
Songs of 1 wo Nations 29 57 
Studie'i in Song 30 59 
Super Humina Babylonis 54 
laleoflialtn Jhe 30 61 
I lial issius 59 
1 iresias 56 

I rtstram of Lyone*ise 30 32 6x 
Iriumph of Oloria^ia Ihe 27 31 
Inumph of rime ihe 28 50 
Vision of Spring in Winter A 
5 '^ 

Walt Whitman in America To 
55 

White Czar The ' 57 
William Blake, 29 49 
Year of the Rose The 58 
Swmncrlon trank on R L 
Stevenson 278 
Symonds, J A 366 
Animi i igura 366 
For one of Gian Bellini & Little 
Angels ' 366 

Le Jeune ilomme earessant sa 
Chimtre, 366 
Letters and Papers 376 
Many Moods 3O6 
Sonnets of M Angelo and T 
Campanella 3(5*6 
Vagabunduh Libellus, 366 
Wine W- omen and Song 366 
Symons Arthur 313,3^5 316,318 

3 ^ 5 . 374 

Amorts Vutima 327 
Critical work, on Aubrey Beards- 
ley 327 , on Mathilde Blind 
37e) on K W Buchanan 
349 , on Lrnest Dowson 314 


Symons Arthur — cont 

327 331 . on T Hardy 193 
on O Wilde 313 
Days and Nights, 327 
Images of Good and Evil 327 
London Nights 327 
Silhouettes 327 

Symbolist Mooement in Literature 
1 he 327 

Tannhauscr legend versions of the 
51 93 286 355 
lay lor bir Henry xix 
Philip van A rtevelde xix 
r ample Bar 315 

Itnnyson Lord Alfred xii xui 

XIV XVI XVll XVlll XIX XX XXI 

xxii I 15 53 60 61 88 94 
X05 108 no 132 133 134 
137 146 158 166 167 174 

180 223 239 240 246 257 
306 31 1 331 344 346 350 

351 352 353 354 355 359 
361 362 363 365 369 370 
372 377 380 
Aylmer s Field 'no 

* Balm and Balan 62 
Day Dream 1 he 135 

Jbnoch Arden no 
Idylls Ihe xiv xxi 167 
In Memoriam xiv xvi xvii 90 
239 3^>6 3x1 

' Lady of Shallott The 62 
Locksley Hall 132 133 165 
x66 167 346 353 
Miller s Daughter The 135 
OCnone 166 
Poems (1832) XIV 
Poems (1842) XIV, xxi 

* Revenge The 344 

* Sir Galahad 132 
' Ulysses 166 355 

lennyson Airs no 146 
lerence 235 
Thackeray, W M , 244 
Theocritus 283 

Thompson Alice See Meynell 
Mrs Alice 

Thompson Hizabeth (Lady Butler) 
Autobiography 16 1 
Thompson Francis 130 147 - 55 , 
156 378 

* Anthem of Larth An ' 154 159 

* AlHv bamt, 15 1 154 
Collected Works i *)4 

‘ Cx^rymbus for Autumn, A 150 
Daisy 151 X54 
Dread of Height llie 154 
1 X Ore Infantium/ 154 
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Thompson Francis — cont 

" Feuilles d Automno/ translated 
by h Ihompson, 154 
^ Hound of Heaven, The ' 148, 

154 

* Love m Dian's Lap 149 

" Making of Violi, Ihe/ 151 
Manus Ammam Pinxit/ 101 
' Miscellaneous Poems/ 148 

* Mistress of Vision The 153, 154 

* Narrow Vessel A ' 154 
New Poems, 148, 152 

' Ode to the Setting Sun, 154 
Orient Ode 154 
Paganism Old and New, 155 
Poems 148 

Poems on Children,’ 149, 15 1 
Shelley,’ 148 155 
Sutef Songs 148, 151, 152, 155 
To a Poet Breaking Silence,’ 
161 

' To Monica thought dying, 15 1 
‘ To the Dead Cardinal of West- 
minster 150 

Thompson, Thomas James 156 
Thomson, James (pseud ' Bysshe 
Vanohs ) xx, 70, 195-203 
C%ty of Dreadful Night and Other 
Poems The 196 
City of Dreadful Night, The/ 
195, 196, 199, 200 201-3 
Doom of a City The,’ 198 
Lady of Sorrow, A ’ 195 
’ Naked Goddess, The ’ 199 
Poetical Works, 196 
Recusant, A,’ 197 
’ Story of a Famous Old Jewish 
Firm, The,' 195 

’ Suggested by Matthew Arnold’s 
” Grande Chartreuse,” ’ 197 
Sunday at Hampstead,' 199 
Sunday up the River,’ 199 
’ To Our Ladies of Death,’ 200 
’ Vane s Story,’ 200 
Vane*s Story, Weddah and Om- 
el-Bonain, etc, 196 
Voice from the Nile, etc , -4, 196 
’ Weddah and Om-el-Bonaxn,' 

199 

' Withered Leaves,’ 197 
Thomson, James (author of The 
Season^, 342 
Thorpe, Benjamin, 

Northern Mythology, 93 
Yule4%de Stones 93 
Txeck, J L , 93 
Time, 313 
Times, The, 4 325 
Tourneur, Cyril, 58 


Trench, Archbishop Sacred I atm 
Poetry, 2(>i 
Trench, Herbert, 32S 

’ Apollo and the St imin/ ^28 
Deirdre Wtdd(d 32S 
N(w Poems ^28 

frevdyan G M , on (#torg< M<rt 
dith, T74 t77 
Trollope, Anthonv, 

Tuell, Aunt l\ <m Mrs Alut 
Meyndl if>i 
Tupper, Martin ^50 

Proverbial Philosophy 350 
Turgtniev, I\ in 100 
Turquet Milnes ti , 64 

Vallance, A , on W Morns, 101 
Vaughan C E , \s.v 
Vaughan, Henry 218 352 
Vega, Lope de, 236 
Veiey, Margaret, 372-3 
Japanese Fan A, 372 
Land of Shadows, Iht/ 372 
Marriage of Shadows A 372 
’ Sunset/ 372 
Town Garden, A ’ 372 
Vere Sir Aubrey de 370 
Mary Tudor, 370 
Vere, Aubrey Thomis de, 370-1 
’ Composed at Hydal/ 371 
Poray of Queen Meavc, Ike, 371 
Imsfatl, 371 

Legends and Pecords, etc , 371 
Legends of St Patrick Ihe, 37 J 
St Thomas of Canterbury, 371 
Search after Proserpine, The, 370 
Waldenses, The, 370 
Year of Sorrow, A, 370 
Verlaine, Paul. 117, 314, 315, 326, 

327 

Vers litres See Irregular verse 
forms 

Victoria, Queen, 27, 154 
Villon, Francois, Swmfourne'*i trans- 
lations of, 57 , Henley’s trans- 
lations of, 269 
Virgil, 87, 230 

Wade, Thomas, xiv 
Wagner, 51, 355 

Walker, Hugh, , on Lord 
De Tabley, 375 

Walker, Fatricius (pseud of Wm 
Alhngham) 

Waller, Ross D, on the Rossetti 
family, 25 

Ward, P W , on Aubrey T de Vere, 
376 
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Wuren, John Byrae Leicester 
(Lord De Tabley)* 855-7 

* Caidinai*s I iment, The ' 356 
' (* ird< n of I)t light, I he, 356 

' ll( iihtn to his Idol A/ 356 

* llyiim to AsUxtc, A ' 357 
Oreshs 356 

PhiloUete^ (drama), 356 
" t^hiloctetcs ' (monoiogue), 355 
' Sail it the 1" irm, The * 356 

* Strangi Piriblc, Ihe,* 357 
Watson R Spcncc, on Joseph 

Skipscy, 349 

Wathon Sir Wiiham 331 
Watts, Dr Isaac 257 
Waits Dunton, Theodore, 30, 59, 80 
Waugh, Edwin. 333 
Waugh, Evelyn, on D G Rossetti 
•^5 

Webb, A P . on Thomas Hardy, 193 
Webb, Sidmy, 86 
Webster, Mrs Augusta, 374 
Auspictous Day, The, 374 
Blanche Lisle 374 
Book of Rhyme, A, 374 
' Castaway, The ' 374 
Disgm^is 374 
Dramatic %tndie^, 374 
' English StornUh,' 374 

* Lilun Gray/ 374 
Medea 374 
Portraits, 374 

Prometheus Unbound (transla- 
tion). 374 

' Snow Waste, The,* 374 
Woman Sold, A, 374 
Yu-Pe^Ya^s Lute, 374 
Weissel, J , on James Thomson, 
203 

Welby, T Earle, on the Pre- 
l^phadiiteg, 25 , on A C 
Swinburne, 63 , on Arthur 
Symons, 332 
Weller, Christina, 136 
Wells, Charles, 

Joseph and Hts Brethren, 27 
Whistler, James McNeiH, 325 
Gentle Art of Mah%ng Enemies, 
The, $26 
Ten 0* Chch, 323 
White, Gleeson, 247, 263 

Walt, 29* 3 ^^ 

^de, Oscar, 801 - 18 , 3x6, 319* 

325* ^26, 32^ 

* Ave ImperatriK, 304, 306 
Bcdlad of Msadtng Gaol, The„ 302, 

81 B -18 

* Ballade de Marguerite/ 304 

' Burden of Itya, The,* 303, 307 


Wilde Oscar — cont 

* Canzonet,* 31 1 

* Charmides * 304, 305 309 
De Profundts, 302 
Duchess of Padua, The, 213 

* Eleutheria ' 305 
Florentine Tragedy, A 3x2 

Garden of Eros The,* 304, 305 

* Harlot's House, The,* 310 

* Helas,* 303 

' Holy Week at Genoa, 306 
Humamtad, 304, 305 308 
" Impressions de Th&tre * 305 
Libertatis Sacra Fames,* 305 

* New Helen The, 306 

' On Approachmg Italy,' 306 
On the Massacre of the Chris- 
tians in Bulgaria,* 304 

* On the Sale of Keats* Love 

Letters ' 301, 31 1 
Pan, etc , 31 1 
Panthea * 305 308 
Picture of Dorian Gray, The, 309 
Poems 302, 803 et seq 
Ravenna, 302 

* Requiescat,' 306 
Rome Unvisited 306 
Rosa Mystica * 305, 306 

Salomi, 302 
San Miniato,* 306 

* Sonnets,* 304 
Sphinx, The, 302 310 

To Liberty 305 

* To Milton,' 305 
Wilde, Sir William, 301 
Williams, Charles, on G M Hop- 
kins, 2x5, 217, 242 

Williams, Harold, xxiv 
Williams, S H , on ' Lewis Carroll,* 
263 

Williamson, Kennedy, on W E 
Henley, 277 

Willoughby, L A , on B G Ros- 
setti 23 

Wise, T J , on B G Rossetti, 25 , 
on A C Swmburne, 63 
Wolfe, Humbert, on A H Clough, 
xxv 

Wolff, Lucien, on G Meredith, 
177 

Woolner, Amy, on T Wooiner, 128 
Woolner, Ihomas, 5, 128 

* Children/ xix 

* My Lady Beautiful,* 5, no, iii* 

1x2 

* Nelly Bale,* xio, xii 

' Of My lady in Death,* 1 xo 
Poems, xio, xxx 
Pygmalion, ixo, xxx 
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Tirestas, no, in 

Wordsworth, William, xi xvi, ni 
133. Jt 34 . 165. *38 308. 33 

370, 371 

Excufston, i 44 
Lyncal Ballads 133, 137, 166 
Ode to Duty 165 
Wratislaw, Theodore 328 
CapnceSt 328 
Love s Memorial 328 


Wnght, Thomas, on John Paynt, 
129 

Wyatt A J , 87 
Wyndham, George, 367 

Yeats W B, xc>6 no tiB, 

319, 32H, 370 
Yellow Book, Ihe, 323 32H 
Young, F E Bn it, on Kohni 
Bridges, 242 
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